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CHAPTER  I. 


An  Ottretette  Souffle,  a  Palm=Leaf  Fan  and 
^  a  Rose. 


I  offer  you  an  omelette  souffle,'  a 
palm-leaf  fan  and  a  rose! 

It  makes  not  the  slightest  difference 
what  is  one's  first  impression  of  this 
quaint  and  sunny  old  city,  lying  half 
asleep,  blinking,  as  it  were,  under  her 
luminous  skies,  luxuriously  loanging 
on  the  elbow  of  the  great  yellow  river; 
in  the  end  one  is  sure  to  conclude  that 
when  she  spoke,  when  first  her  tender 
message  was  breathed  into  the  ear, 
it  was  an  invitation  something  like 
this:  "I  offer  you  a  palm-leaf  fan,  an 
omelette  souffle,  and  a  rOse." 

It  is  early  in  the  morning,  late  in 
the  season,  and  young  in  the  year; 
but  it  is  the  time  of  all  times  when 
this  old,  half-French,  half-Spanish  town 
of  ours,  with  her  beautiful  women 
and  foreign  ways,  her  odd,  grim 
houses,  and  lovely  rose  gardens,  pink 
and  bloomy,  is  at  her  best.  A  sky 
more  blue  than  the  lid  of  Italy  is 
overhead,  and  against  it  are  limned 
the  dull,  gray  belfries,  the  leaping 
steeples  and  gilded  crosses  of,  her 
sanctuaries;  roses  blossom  on  her 
iron  balconies,  a  very  balustrade  of 
bloom  is  at  the  edge  of  her  red  tiled 
roofs  in  the  musty  French  quarter,  the 
perfume  of  the  sweet  olive  interpene- 
trates all  her  shady  places,  and  the 
sense  of  a  new,  different  and  foreign 
life  impresses  the  stranger. 

The  very  tinkle  of  the  bells  has  a 
novel  and  enticing  sound,  and  in  a 
little  while  one  realizes  that  one  has 
come  here  to  enjoy  life,  to  get  closer 
to  nature  and  to  human  nature,  to  be 
glad  over  the  beauty  of  things,  and  to 
melt  the  heart  in  the  shining  of  the 
warm  sun — to  see  a  city  tendriled  with 
tropic  vines  and  framed  in  with  roses, 
and  a  life  all  set  to  the  music  of  sing- 
ing birds.  Of  what  account  is  it — the 
current  price  of  wheat,  or  the  stock 
calls  on  the  exchange?  Rather  let  us 
know  what  opera  is  to  be  sung  to- 
night, and  shall  we  take  lodgings  in 
an  entresol  of  the  French  quarter,  or 


in  one  of  the  big,  Southern-looking 
hotels,  or  in  a  rose-grown  cottage  of 
the  Garden  district. 

New  Orleans  is  unlike  any  other 
American  city.  Her  very  name  is  a 
souvenir  of  gayeties;  her  breath  is  as 
sweet  as  a  willow  copse  in  June,  and 
something  about  her  always  makes  one 
think  of  the  opera  and  the  "bal 
masque,"  the  Carnival,  the  palm-leaf 
fan,  the  omelette  souffle  and  the  rose. 
She  is  not  to  be  known  in  a  day,  and 
she  will  unfold  herself  slowly,  petal 
by  petal,  growing  in  charm  each  day, 
as  Venice  does— surely  not  to  be  com- 
prehended in  an  eye-flash. 

When  you  started  forth  from  that 
beautiful,  frozen  North,  where  there 
are  icicles  for  daggers  and  snow- 
banks for  roses,  and  often  gray  skies 
pent  with  rain,  you  tucked  an  or- 
gandy gown  down  into .  your  trunk 
and  you  thought  how,  when  you  came 
South,  you  would,  perhaps,  wear  a 
red  rose  at  your  belt  and  pin  a  velvety 
bunch  of  Parma  violets  at  your  throat. 
But  I  do  not  believe  you  realized  the 
possibility  of  other  charms  than  cli- 
mate as  belonging  to  the  old  Southern 
city,  sprawling  like  a  Victoria  Regia, 
with  its  petals  dipped  in  the  opaline 
lakes  and  the  great  yellow  river.  In 
truth,  she  does  float  like  a  lily  on  her 
lakes,  and  she  lifts  to  the  skies  a 
wondrous  charm  of  old,  red  roofs  and 
old  churches,  narrow  streets  and  curi- 
ous shops,  and  a  strange  and  genial 
life.  The  dwarf  palms,  the  Spanish 
daggers,  the  green  lataniers  piercing 
the  gloom  of  her  dusky  environment 
of  cypress  swamp,  make  one  think  of 
an  invasion  of  Chinese  ladies  uprising 
from  the  other  side  of  the  world;  and 
in  her  narrow  courts  and  dim,  gray 
churches  we  find  old-world  charma, 
and  in  the  roses  on  her  balconies  all 
the  spicy  perfumes  of  Araby. 

New  Orleans,  with  her  Southern 
homes,  her  gorgeous  blooms,  her  su- 
perstitions, her    Southern    ways,  her 
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generous  life,  her  fine  hospitality  and 
picturesque  localities,  her  churches  and 
cemeteries,  is  not  fou  the  pastime  of  a 
tourist  who  does  a  city  between  the 
rising  up  and  going  down  of  the  sun, 
and  a  continent  in  ten  dayis.  She  does 
not  too  freely  reveal  herself  to  an  im- 
portunate one,  and  it  is  only  by  dint 
of  delightful  dawdling  and  idle  outings 
that  you  may  come  to  know  her  well, 
and  how  sweet,  and  sunny,  and  genial 
she  can  be!  Only  in  this  way  may  you 
find  out  that  in  her  shops  are  fabrics 
and  confections  native  alone  to  New 
Orleans,  Paris  and  Madrid;  only  in 
this  way  may  you  get  at  the  legends 


dewy  lane  set  with  Cherokee  rcses  in 
the  sweet  suburb  of  Carrollton,  or  an 
entresol  in  the  rue  Royal V  The  New 
Orleans  of  "Madame  Delphine,"  or 
the  Now  Orleans  of  Charles  Dudley 
Warner?  It  is  all  here.  The  purple 
wisteria  is  threaded  through  all  the 
branches  of  the  magnolia  trees,  the 
roses  are  red  on  the  sunny  walls  and 
lit'  primly  sweet  against  the  pink  plas- 
tered sides  of  the  pent-roofed  cottages 
in  the  heart  of  French  town;  the  cult- 
ure and  charm  of  good  society,  the 
brilliancy  of  fashionable  life,  the 
amusement  of  the  theatre  and  opera, 
the  zest  of  foreign  tongues,  the  inex- 
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of  her  historical  mansions,  the  charm 
of  her  convents  and  churches,  the  cus- 
toms of  her  sweet,  Creole  days. 

The  aesthetic  attractions  of  New  Or- 
leans are  inexhaustible;  they  grow 
upon  one  as  the  geniality  and  lovable- 
ness  of  the  town  and  the  people  grow 
upon  one.  At  the  end  of  a  week  you 
like  the  place;  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
you  pace  her  streets  wearing  her  rose 
colors  on  the  lapel  of  your  coat,  sing- 
ing the  music  of  her  Opera  House — 
the  music  of  Verdi  and  Gounod  and 
Meyerbeer— and  at  the  end  of  a  month 
you  will  swear  by  her  Spanish  daggers, 
by  the  beautiful  eyes  of  her  women, 
by  the  rose  upon  your  balcony. 

Shall  it  be  Arcady  or  Bohemia?  A 


haustible  charm  of  a  city  that  is  like 
no  other  city  in  the  world.. 

A  fine  and  world-famous  Opera 
House,  a  season  of  brilliant  French 
opera;  a  Carnival  equaling  the  Roman 
in  splendor  and  characteristic  gayety; 
the  solemn  and  picturesque  ceremony 
of  the  Lenten  season  (a  feature  of 
every  Catholic  community) — these  are 
such  usual  bids  for  favor,  such  as  well- 
published  invitation  cards  to  the  city, 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of 
them. 

There  are  famous  old  restaurants, 
with  chefs  who  are  shrined  as  saints 
in  the  memories  of  gourmets:;  there  are 
bizarre  attractions  of  the  markets,  the 
picturesque  stalls  piled  up  with  pine- 
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apples  and  pompano,  cauliflowers  and 
calico,  garlic  and  bandanas;  there 
are  luggers  laden  with  golden  oranges 
and  bananas;  there  are  ways  electric- 
lighted,  and  paths  where  only  the  fire- 
flies wink  in  flame.  In  the  public 
parks  you  may  have  a  rose;  at  the  mar- 
ket stall  you  may  have  a  cup  of  coffee 
brewed  on  a  charcoal  brazier;  in  the 
Opera  House,  the  music  of  "Rigoletto" 
and  "Les  Huguenots";  in  the  church 
the  chanted  mass  and  the  perfume  of 
incense;  in  the  ballroom,  beautiful 
eyes  in  pink  domino,  and  everywhere 
get  a  breath  of  the  sweet  olive,  the 
soft  breathings  of  the  salt  wind  from 


times;  in  the  second-hand  shops  are 
mahoganies  that  have  sheltered  the 
knees  of  princes  of  the  blood  royal;  ill 
the  many  courts  and  upon  the  trailing 
vines,  and  by  amber  and  green  water 
jars,  fortune  for  the  artist  sits  and 
awaits  his  coming;  the  courtly  Creole, 
the  dialect  negro,  all  are  here.  The 
sleepy  charm  of  the  public  parks  in- 
vites one's  soul  to  a  loafing  day  in  the 
sunshine.  A  promise  of  health  breathes 
down  from  the  blue,  and,  go  where  you 
will,  you  cannot  get  beyond  the  song 
of  uncaged  birds,  the  beauty  of  clam- 
bering roses,  the  sense  and  cheerful- 
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the  Mexican  sea,  and  overhead  the  i 
luminous,  radiantly  blue  and  tender  | 
sky. 

For  the  artist,  the  invalid,  the  idler,  I 
the  writer,  the  rich  woman  of  fashion,  j 
the  man  of  tbe  world,  the  busy  worker 
taking  a  vacation,  New  Orleans  is  the 
very  king,  queen  and  all  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  winter  resorts.   The  picturesque- 
ness  of  Southern  scenery,  and  South- 
ern architecture,  and  Southern  charac- 
ter, are  alike  at  their  best  in  this  city. 
Behind  the  pink  and  yellow  stucco  and 
the  brick   and   mortar  crust   of   tall  j 
houses  in  the  French  quarter  are  veri-  i 
table  bits  of  virgin  forests,  fragments  j 
left  over  from  the  "bois  dore"  of  olden  i 


ness  and  gayety  of  light-hearted  South- 
ern life. 

As  a  winter  resort,  this  city  offera 
advantages  and  inducements  peculiar 
to  it  alone.  Its  climate  is  delightful; 
its  social  life  and  culture  unexcelled; 
its  attractions  are  as  varied  as  the  at- 
tractions of  any  great  city.  Less  than 
an  hour's  ride  distant  are  the  health- 
giving  forests  of  pine,  the  white  beaches 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  the  quaint  little 
fishing  villages  and  seaside  resorts  of 
the  Gulf  Coast.  The  Teche  and  the 
Arcadian  country  are  at  our  very  door; 
famous  hunting  grounds  are  near  at 
hand;  the  famous,  scenic  beauty  of 
brown  Tchefuncta  River  is  in  the  city's 


©uburb;  Mexico  streams  this  way;  the 
winter  route  to  California  is  this  way, 
and,  when  one  wearies  of  New  Orleans 
itself,  it  is  a  point  of  departure  for 
many  wonderlands. 
•  I  never  walk  along  that  most  fasci- 
nating of  fashionable  thoroughfares, 
Canal  street,  with  its  thousand  and  one 
familiar  faces — for  even  the  faces  of  a 
huge  city,  the  composite  face  of  its 
floating  population,  grow  familiar  in 
time — that  I  am  not  reminded  to  re- 
gret that  I  can  have  no  "first  experi- 
ence" of  it  at  all.  The  jostle  of  the 
people,  the  beautiful  street  manners 
of  our  public,  the  courtesy  and  good 
humor,  the  brilliant  dressing  of  the 
women,  the  everlasting  blare  of  music, 
the  constant  processions  and  celebra- 
tions, the  peddlers  and  loafers,  the 
vendors  of  hot  roasted  chesnuts;  the 
amber-hued,  turbaned  dispensers  of 
pink  pralines  and  yellow  stageplanks, 
with  a  rosebud  for  lagniappe;  the 
mural  adornments  in  the  way  of  fat, 
French  flower  women,  forty  and  scant 
of  breath;  the  wheezing  hand-organs— 
how  delightfully  it  must  impress  one 
seeing  and  hearing  it  all  for  the  first 
time!  How  I  envy  the  seals;kin-coated 
tourist  just  arrived  from  Duluth  or 
Penobscot,  like  a  polar  bear,  panting, 
transported  to  the  tropics;  how  I  envy 
this  one  threading  a  path  between  the 
cotton  bales  and  sugar  barrels,  sniffing 
the  sugary  odors,  hearing  the  greasy, 
easy,  negro  lingo.  Everything  contains 
a  subtle  suggestion  of  a  southland,  con- 
veyed by  the  hue  of  oranges,  the  per- 
fume of  violets,  the  swift  smile  of  vel- 
vet eyes.  To  such  a  one  every  full- 
throated,  pink-cheeked,  shaven  French- 
man, laughing  and  gesticulating,  with 
a  red  flower  on  his  coat  that  shows  at 
a  distance  like  the  ribbon  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  may  be  a  Faust  of  the 
French  opera;  every  handsome  woman 
with  black  eyes  may  be  a  belle  Creole, 
or  the  queen  rose  in  the  garden  dis- 
trict of  girls;  the  shimmering  fabrics 
in  the  shop  windows  suggest  pineapple 
organdies  from  Havana;  the  grotesque 
masques,  the  coming  Carnival,  with  its 
Rex  and  queen,  its  confetti  and 
pageants.  Yet,  after  all.  who  can  so 
love  the  town  as. one  who  knows  the 
mosses  on  its  old  manses  by  heart, 
who  knows  the  haunts  of  the  working 
people,  the  best  place  for  omelette 
souffle,  the  only  place  for  Italian 
macaroni,  the  garden  where  the  most 
roses  are? 


The  electric  light  shows  the  way  to 
the  opera,  the  French  market,  the 
cathedral;  but  out  of  the  thoroughfare 
is  a  tiny  oafe  where  the  coffee  might 
be  bottled  and  sold  for  perfume.  At 
the  fringe  of  the  town  are  convenfe 
that  once  were  grand  plantations,  soon 
to  be  under  the  snows  of  sweet  orange 
blossoms.  The  long,  narrow,  black 
tunnels  of  entrances  to  houses  in 
French  town  give  on  open  courts  and 
pictures  of  most  foreign-looking  life. 
The  song  birds  of  the  opera  live  here, 
the  violet  vendor  has  there  her  beds 
of  purple  bloom,  and  yonder  the  praline 
vendor  concocts  her  rose-leaf  conserves 
or  peels  pecans  for  your  after-dinner 
cup  of  cafe  noir.  A  poet  dwells  in  this 
big  house,  and  across  the  way  a  ghost 
lives.  A  king  once  slept  and  snored 
in  yonder  haunted  chamber. 

I  look  one  way  and  see  the  salt- 
crusted  funnel  of  an  Indian  steamer, 
or  the  red  sail  on  the  catboat  of  a 
Barataria  oysterman;  I  look  the  other 
way,  and,  pressed  up  by  the  dingy 
houses  and  the  graveyard  walls  by  the 
Old  Basin,  I  see  the  charcoal  schooners 
from  the  Mississippi  bayous,  their  sails 
trailing  like  the  broken  wings  of  a 
gull.  The  air  is  warm  and  moist;  it 
kisses  the  skin  with  a  caress  as  tender 
as  the  touch  of  love;  it  is  a  whisper  of 
the  southland,  and  its  breath  is  that 
of  roses.  A  silver  rod,  old,  faded  gold- 
en-rod grown  gray  with  age,  self-plant- 
ed on  the  pent  roof  of  Madame  John's 
tumbling  cottage,  trembles  in  the  wind, 
and  at  an  early  hour  a  plump  market 
woman  goes  clacking  in  her  wooden 
sabots. 

Up  in  the  Garden  district,  where  the 
big,  southern  mansions  are,  their  veran- 
das and  columns  -and  gateways  trel- 
lised  with  jessamine  vine,  all  is  sun- 
shine and  flowers.  One  may  wander 
down  the  quiet  streets,  the  shade  trees 
arching  overhead  as  if  this  were  some 
country  lane  in  an  English  shire,  and 
never  weary  of  the  view  nor  lose  the 
impression  that  this  is  New  Orleans, 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  all  the  royal 
family  of  winter  resorts. 

And  so,  with  all  her  products  and 
her  commerce,  her  busy  marts  and  her 
fine  buildings,  her  opera  and  theatres, 
and  her  balls  and  routs,  who  desires 
that  she  shall  offer  you  anything  better 
than  omelette  souffle,  a  palm-leaf  fan 
and  a  rose? 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  Short  History  of  New  Orleans. 


In  order  to  see  and  appreciate  New 
Orleans,  the  stranger  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  this  quaint  old 
Franco-Spanish  town  that,  with  all 
the  evidences  of  the  American  spirit 
of  prosperity  and  progress  around  it, 
still  retains  with  singular  charm  the 
marked  characteristics  of  its  earliest 
days,  and  clings  with  wonderful  tenaci- 
ty to  the  traditions  and  customs  of  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  entire  range 
of  American  history  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  wild  beauty  and  romance, 
the  grace  and  daring,  of  the  history  of 
New  Orleans.  Here  we  find  a  peculiar 
foreign  coloring,  a  distinct  flavor  of 
Paris,  Versailles,  Venice,  Madrid  and 
Rome  all  united  in  the  production  of 
that  earnest,  composite  and  peculiarly 
loyal  American  city,  the  New  Orleans 
of  to-day. 

The  city  was  settled  a  century  later 
than  New  York  or  Boston;  but  bad 
not,  as  they,  a  continuous  development 
from  its  colonial  period.  French  New 
Orleans,  founded  by  Jean  Baptiste  Le- 
moyne  de  Bienville,  and  known  to  his 
successors,  was  a  totally  different 
place  from  Spanish  New  Orleans,  as 
molded  by  the  iron  hand  of  Don  Alex- 
ander O'Reilly,  and  later  by  the  court- 
ly Galvez  and  the  stately  Oarondelet. 
American  New  Orleans  developed  after 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  is  altogether  a  different  place 
from  either;  and  again  the  war  of 
1861-65  threw  the  wealthy,  gay,  ante- 
bellum New  Orleans — the  "Petit  Paris," 
as  it  was  called  by  cultivated  Euro- 
pean travelers — New  .Orleans,  with  its 
gigantic  commerce  and  aristocratic 
habits,  into  the  irrevocable  past.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  New  Orleans  hap, 
undergone  four  tremendous  revolution- 
ary changes,  each  of  which  has  set  its 
mark  upon  the  character  of  the  other, 
and  each  of  which  threw  the  preceding 
era  into  the  domain  of  ancient  history- 

In  the  Howard  Library,  corner  of 
Howard  avenue  and  Gamp  street,  will 
be  found  several  excellent  works  from 


which  the  student  may  gather  in  de- 
tail the  eventful  history  of  the  city. 
In  this  Guide  the  barest  outlines  of 
its  history  must  suffice. 

The  French  Domination. 

New  Orleans  was  located  in  1718  by 
Bienville,  who  was  the  second  Gover- 
nor of  the  province  of  Louisiana.  The 
province  then  comprised  all  that 
stretch  of  country  extending  from  the 
great  lakes  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  westward, 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.    It  belonged  to  France. 

The  first  French  colony  was  founded 
by  Iberville  at  Biloxi  Bay,  in  1699.  Iber- 
ville was  accompanied  by  his  two 
brothers,  Sauvolle  and  Bienville,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  to  be  in  reality 
the  founder  of  the  permanent  colony 
in  New  Orleans,  and  the  "Father  of 
Louisiana  History." 

Iberville  explored  the  Mississippi  as 
far  as  the  present  site  of  Natchez,  and 
then  returned  to  France,  appointing  hia 
brother  Sauvolle  Governor  of  Louisi- 
ana. Sauvolle  was  killed  by  Indians 
shortly  after,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Bienville.  Owing  to  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  settlement  from 
the  sea,  Bienville  concluded  that  it 
would  never  do  for  the  headquar* 
ters  of  the  province,  and,  taking 
with  him  fifty  men,  he  selected  the 
present  site  of  New  Orleans,  about  110 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  An  Indian  village,  called 
"Tchoutchouma,"  which  was  old  and 
deserted,  stood  upon  the  spot.  Bien- 
ville directed  his  men  to  clear  the 
ground  and  erect  buildings. 

New  Orleans  was  laid  out  according 
to  the  plans  of  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  colony,  the  Chevalier  Le  Blond  de 
La  Tour.  The  streets  were  fifty  French 
feet  wide,  and  the  cleared  space  had  a 
frontage  of  twelve  squares,  now  called 
"the  vieux  carre."  It  comprised  all  the 
land  which  lay  between  Esplanade 
street,  on  the  north,  to  Canal  street,  on 
the  south,  the  levee  on  the  east,  and 
Rampart  street  on  the  west.  The  names 
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still  in  use  in  the  French  quarter  were  | 
given  to  these  Streets — Chartres,  above  \ 
the  Cathedral;  Conde  below;  Royal, 
Bourbon,  Dauphine,  Burgundy,  Ram- 
part;    and   crossing    them,    from  the 
river,  are  Levee,  Conti,  St.  Louis,  Tou- 
louse, '  St.   Peter,    Orleans,   St.  Anne, 
Dumaine,  St.  Philip.    Later,  when  the 
Ursuline  nuns  came  over,  the  old  street 
which  was  their  property  received  its 
name  from  their  convent;  the  'Bar- 
racks," or  soldiers'  quarters,  were  lo- 
cated two  squares  from  the  convent,  i 
hence  the  name   Barracks   street,   or  ! 
"Quartier";  intervening  was  the  Mil:-  | 
tary  Hospital,  whence  the  name  "tics-  j 
pital"  given  to  the  street  directly  be- 
low Ursulines.  The  '"Esplanade"  was 
located  in  the  beautiful  street  that 
runs  below  Barracks,  from  the  river 
to    the    woods.    These    names    have  i 
remained  through  all  the  years  without 
change.    They  are  dear  to  the  people 
because  they  are  the  living  reminders  J 
of  the  historic  past. 

The  city  was  completely  surrounded 
by  a  Large  ditch,  fenced  in  with  sharp 
spikes  wedged  closely  together.  The 
swampy  soil  was  cut  up  into  number- 
less ravines,  rendering  constant  drain- 
age a  necessity.  To  effect  this,  a 
trench  ran  around  the  four  corners  of 
each  square  in  the  city,  and  each  lot  j 
in  the  square  was  surrounded  by  pali- 
sades ditched  around,  causiug  the  city 
to  present  very  much  the  appearance  j 
of  a  miniature  caricature  of  Venice. 
These  squares  were  called  by  Le  Page 
du  Pratz,  the  first  historian  of  Lou- 
isiana, who  came  to  New  Orleans  in 
1718,  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  in- 
fant colony,  "Islands,"  or  "Isles,"  in 
French.  This  wTas  the  origin  of  the 
Creole  term  "islet,"  still  used  to-day 
in  speaking  of  a  city  square. 

Bienville   decided   that   the  central 
blocks  fronting  the  river  should  be  re- 
served for  the  parish  church,  and  the 
little  edifice  was  called  "St.  Louis," 
after  the  patron  saint  of  the  royal  mon- 
arch.   The  priests'  house  was  on  the 
left  of  the  church,  and  the  prison  or 
guardhouse  on  the  right.    Still  stands  j 
the  old  St.  Louis  Cathedral,  built  on  j 
the  site  of  this  first  parish  church,  and  | 
the     priests'  house  in  the  Cathedral  [ 
alley,  and  the  Courthouse  and  "Cab'il-  i 
do,"  each  stand  on  the  ancient  sites 
of  those  first  modest  and  unpretentious  ! 
buildings.   In  front  of  the  church  was 
the  "Place  d'Armes,"  or  place  for  the 
reviewing  of  troops,  and  the  site  open- 
ing   from   the  Place   d'Armes  (now 
Jackson  square)  was  then,  as  now,  the  ; 


market  place.  At  the  corner  of  SI 
Louis  and  Toulouse  streets  was  the 
'•Royal  Intendente's"  house,  and  a 
block  above  was  the  "Hotel  du  Gouver- 
neurs,"  or  G-overnor's  house.  Bien- 
ville built  his  private  residence  on  a 
square  of  ground  where  the  present 
Custom-house  stands.  On  the  neutral 
ground  in  front  of  the  Custom-house 
were  placed  the  powder  magazines,  and 
the  government  stores  were  on  both 
sides  of  Dumaine  street,  between  Char- 
tres and  the  river.  The  house  of  the 
•'Company  of  the  West"  stood  on  the 
levee,  between  St.  Louis  and  Oonti 
streets.  All  adown  the  levee  were 
buildings  shaded  with  trees.  The 
buildings  on  the  Algiers  side  of  the 
river  were  known  as  the  "Plantations 
of  the  King."  The  houses  of  the  first 
settlers  were  dotted  about  near  "the 
central  parade  ground  and  market 
place,  along  the  churchway  and  back 
to  the  city  "Ramparts."  In  time  a 
thin  line  extended  out  Esplanade  to 
the  mystic  bayou,  which  was  re-chris- 
tened the  "Bayou  St.  John,"  in  honor 
of  Bienville's  patron  saint.  The 
Tchoutchoumas,  or  last  remnants  of 
the  great  tribe  of  Houmas,  still  dwelt 
on  the  banks  of  the  bayou.  The  ceme- 
tery was  located  out  of  the  city's  lim- 
its—the old  St.  Louis  of  to-day,  whose 
crumbling  stones  and  legends  carved 
thereon  tell  the  history  of  that  early 
period. 

Bienville  experienced  much  oppo- 
sition from  the  Mississippi  Com- 
pany and  the  military  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  colony  from  Biloxi  Bay. 
In  1719  the  embryo  city  was  threatened 
with  an  inundation  from  the  river, 
which  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height. 
It  wag  not  deemed  expedient  yet  to 
protect  the  site  by  dikes  and  levees, 
and  it  was  not  till  November,  1723, 
that  Bienville  obtained  permission  to 
convey  the  colony  from  Biloxi  to  New 
Orleans.  Father  Charlevoix,  writing 
of  the  city  at  that  early  day,  says  that 
it  consisted  of  100  cabins,  dotted  here 
and  there,  with  little  attempts  at  or- 
der; a  large  wooden  warehouse;  a 
chapel,  and  two  or  three  storehouses. 
The  population  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred.  But,  under  Bienville's  gov- 
ernment and  De  la  Tour's  supervision, 
the  city  took  form  and  shape.  Gov- 
ernment houses  were  constructed,  a 
canal  dug  for  drainage  in  the  rear  of 
the  city,  and  a  quay,  protected  by 
palisades. 

During  that  same  year  a  party  of 
German  emigrants  came  and  settled 
on  what  is  now  the  "German  Coast," 
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in  St.  Charles  parish.  They  had  been 
unable  to  settle  on  the  lands  granted 
to  John  Law  in  Arkansas,  and  hoped 
to  find  a  passage  back  to  Europe. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  execute  their 
desire,  they  obtained  a  grant  of  land 
on  the  St.  Charles  coast,  and  appor- 
tioned it  out  among  themselves.  For 
a  long  time  they  supplied  the  city  with 
vegetables  raised  thereon.  Many  of 
their  descendants  still  reside  on  the 
land  inherited  from  their  ancestors, 
and  some  of  the  best  families  of  Lou- 
isiana trace  their  origin  to  these  early 
German  settlers. 

In  1723  the  capital  was  visited  by  a 
violent  hurricane,  which  lasted  three 
days,  destroying  the  church,  the  hos- 
pital, thirty  houses,  three  ships  which 
lay  in  the  harbor,  and  the  crops  in  the 
country.  Many  of  the  settlers  were  so 
discouraged  that  they  determined  to 
leave  New  Orleans;  but  Bienville,  by 
his  entreaties,  finally  induced  them  to 
remain  and  rebuild  the  town. 

In  1724  a  boys'  school  was  opened 
in  a  small  house  adjoining  the  church, 
and  the  first  schoolmaster  who  ever 
taught  the  youth  of  Louisiana  was 
Father  Cecil,  a  Capuchin  monk. 

In  the  summer  of  1727  the  Jesuits 
and  Ursuline  nuns  made  their  advent 
into  the  colony.  The  Jesuits  came 
first,  and  the  Ursulines  a  little  later. 
From  the  beginning  of  'the  Biloxi  days 
of  the  colony  the  immigration  of 
women  had  been  small,  and  there  was 
constantly  an  appeal  to  the  mother 
country  for  that  most  requisite  of  every 
good  colonial  settlement — honest  wives 
and  mothers.  From  time  to  time  the 
French  government  would  respond,  and 
sihips  freighted  with  girls  bound  for 
the  matrimonial  haven  in  the  New 
World  would  sail  across  the  ocean. 
The  girls  generally  came  over  in  charge 
of  the  Grey  Nuns  of  Canada  and  a 
priest,  and  were  gent  out  by  the  French 
king  to  be  married  to  the  most  re- 
spectable colonists.  The  Bishop  of 
Quebec  was  also  charged  with  the 
duty  of  sending  out  such  young  women 
as  were  well  known  to  be  good  and 
virtuous.  As  a  proof  of  her  respecta- 
bility, each  girl  was  provided  by  the 
bishop  with  a  curiously-wrought  cas 
ket.  Hence,  as  history  is  fond  of  giv- 
ing nicknames,  these  young  women  are 
known  in  Louisiana  history  as  the 
"Casket  Girls."  Here  and  there 
through  the  State  to-day  are  found 
families  who  are  proud  of  tracing  their 
descent  from  the  "Casket  Girls." 

As  time  went  on,  the  presence  of  one 
body  of  women  created  the  need  of. 


another.  The  colony  was  thiving  now; 
there  were  young  girls  to  be  educated 
into  good  wives  for  the  Creole  young 
men,  orphans  to  be  reared,  and  old  and 
infirm  people  to  be  taken  care  of.  This 
time  the  colonists  made  an  appeal  to 
the  home  government,  not  for  wives, 
but  for  sisters.  Through  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  Company  of  the 
West  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Ursulines  of  Rouen  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  convent  of  their  order  in 
New  Orleans.  Thus  began  the  history 
of  that  wonderful  order  in  Louisiana. 
The  story  of  the  landing  of  the  Ursu- 
lines and  their  subsequent  history  for 
many  years  in  this  early  period  is  told 
in  a  diary  kept  by  Madeline  Hauchard, 
a  young  Ursuline  Sister.  The  diary 
is  carefully  preserved  in  the  ancient 
convent  in  New  Orleans.  It  is  the 
most  complete  history  extant  of  Lou- 
isiana at  that  early  day. 

The  Ursulines,  upon  their  arrival, 
were  temporarily  domiciled  in  Bien- 
ville's house,  on  the  corner  of 
Ohartres  and  Bienville  streets.  The 
Company  of  the  West,  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  immediately  began  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  convent  for  them  in 
Chartres  street,  between  Ursulines 
and  Hospital,  to  which  the  nuns  re- 
moved upon  its  completion,  in  1734. 
Here  they  resided  until  1824,  when 
the  enhancing  value  of  lands  induced 
them  to  sell  the  greater  part  of  the 
•surrounding  gardens.  In  the  same 
year  they  removed  to  their  present  con- 
vent, about  two  miles  below  the  city. 
The  original  building  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  used  as  the  arch- 
bishopric. The  work  of  the  Ursulines 
runs  as  a  golden  thread  throughout 
the  history  of  Louisiana.  As  the  his- 
torians are  proud  of  acknowledging, 
they  were  "the  spiritual  mothers  of 
the  mothers  of  Louisiana." 

The  Jesuit  Fathers  were  domiciled 
upon  a  tract  of  land  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  faubourg  Ste.  Marie,  or  what  is 
now  the  upper  side  of  Canal  street. 
In  1763  they  were  recalled  from  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  France.  The 
community  was,  consequently,  obliged 
to  leave  New  Orleans.  Its  property 
was  seized  and  sold  for  $180,000.  The 
dormitory  of  the  order  was  located  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  a  wholesale 
storej.  corner  of  Gravier  and  Magazine 
streets.  A  few  years  later  the  decree 
banishing  the  Jesuits  was  reversed, 
and  they  returned  to  Louisiana,  and 
have  ever  since  been  strongly  identi- 
fied with  its  religious  and  educational 
progress. 


In  1730,  Governor  Perier,  who  had 
succeeded  Bienville,  devised  a  plan 
for  protecting  the  town  by  levees,  and 
the  first  embankments  were  built  in 
that  year. 

In  1743,  the  Marquis  de  Yaudreuil. 
then  Governor  of  Louisiana,  desiring 
to  protect  the  colony  from  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  annual  overflow  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  issued  an  order 
that  the  planters  should  place  their 
levees  in  a  safe  condition,  under  the  j 
penalty  of  forfeiting  their  lands.  The  j 
order  was  obeyed,  aud  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  magnificent  system  of 
levees  now  built  along  both  sides  of 


with  him  a  large  number  of  French  offi- 
cers, fresh  from  the  centers  of  fashion 
and  the  polite  society  of  the  Old  World. 
He  established  a  miniature  court,  the 
"Petit  Versailles"  it  was  called;  and 
he  introduced  state  balls  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  "costume  de  rigueur,"  and 
grand  dinners  and  polite  speeches.  The 
old  Creole  songs  that  have  come  down 
to  us  tell  of  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
population  and  the  revival  of  activi- 
ties of  all  kinds.  The  old  Creole 
"mammies,"  who  knew  so  well  how 
to  gauge  the  standard  of  manners  for 
the  white  ladies  and  gentlemen,  even 
to   this   day   regale  the   little  Creole 
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the  great  river.  The  Marquis  de  Vau- 
dreuil  also  fixed  the  precise  boundaries 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  boun- 
daries began  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and,  including  both 
banks,  extended  up  to  the  "German 
Settlement,"  in  the  present  parish  of 
St.  Charles,  above  the  town,  and  back 
of  it  as  far  as  ^hantilly,  now  "Gentil- 
ly,"  road. 

The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  was  an 
honorable,  high-toned  gentleman,  who 
greatly  endeared  himself  to  the  colo- 
nists by  his  generosity  and  hospitality. 
He  possessed  all  the  cultured  polish  of 
the  courts  of  Europe,  and  brought  over 


children  with  the  stories  handed  down 
to  them  by  their  own  mothers  of  the 
glory  and  the  pleasures  of  the  days  of 
the  "Grand  Marquis,"  as  he  was 
called.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that 
aristocratic  coterie  which  made  New 
Orleans  famous  in  the  cities  of  the 
Union  a  century  later. 

The  Spanish  Domination. 

The  year  176S  was  a  jmemorable  one 
in  the  history  of  the  colony.  In  that 
year  Louisiana  was  ceded  by  Prance 
to  Spain,  and  Don  Antonio  Ulloa  was 
sent  over  to  take  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
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Spain.  The  French  colonists  were  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  cession,  and  they 
rose  in  arms  against  the  Governor  upon 
his  arrival,  in  1766,  and  gave  him  three 
days  in  which  to  leave  the  town.  The 
leaders  of  the  revolution  were  Lafreni- 
ere.  Jean  Milhet  and  others  of  the 
most  influential  citizens  of  New  Or- 
leans. They  loved  France  better  than 
France  loved  them,  and  believed  that 
a  mother  country  was  as  much  bound 
to  take  care  of  her  colonies  as  a  mother 
was  bound  to  take  care  of  her.  child. 
They  got  up  a  petition,  signed  by  110 
of  the  wealthiest  citizens,  begging  the 
French  king  to  reconsider  the  cession 
to  Spain  and  take  back  Louisiana  as 
her  child.  In  the  meantime,  the  ob- 
noxious Spanish  Governor  was  polite- 
ly escorted  to  the  river  bank  and 
forced  to  take  passage  in  a  Spanish 
man-of-war,  the  Vol  ante,  then  lying  in 
the  harbor.  The  ship  was  ordered  to 
set  sail  with  the  dawn.  But  in  the 
dead  of  night,  some  young  Creole  gen- 
tlemen, returning  from  a  ball,  cut  the 
ropes  which  bound  the  vessel  to  the 
shore,  and  sent  the  Spanish  Governor 
sailing  down  the  river. 

Hearing  of  this,  the  Spanish  king 
determined  to  bring  the  colonists  to 
subjection,  and  sent  an  army  of  three 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Alexander  O'Reilly,  and  two  of 
the  finest  Spanish  men-of-war  to  New 
Orleans.  The  new  Governor  deter- 
mined to  chastise  the  insult  to  the 
Spanish  crown  and  make  an  example 
of  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolution. 
Lafreniere  and  his  brave  campatriot.s 
were  arrested,  tried  by  court-martial 
and  condemned  to  be  hung  as  a  last- 
ing example  of  their  infamy.  But  not 
a  man  in  the  colony,  white  or  black, 
could  be  found  who  was  willing  to  act 
as  hangman  to  the  gallant  patriots, 
and  they  were  all  shot,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Villere,  who  died  in  prison. 
The  other  six  "conspirators"  were 
sent  to  solitary  confinement  in  Morro 
Castle,  Havana.  The  colony  of  New 
Orleans  was  made  a  dependency  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  and  free  trade  was 
established.  In  view  of  recent  events, 
all  this  is  very  interesting  at  this  day. 
O'Reilly  abolished  the  "Superior  Coun- 
cil" established  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  instituted  in  its  place  the 
"Cabildo,"  a  body  consisting  of  nine 
officials  and  a  clerk,  presided  over  by 
the  Governor. 

He  endeavored  to  win  over  the  colo- 
nists, but,  remembering  the  treatment 
of  their  countrymen,  the  "vieux  carre" 
remained  stern,  silent,  uncompromising. 


J  t  was  with  an  infinite  sigh  of  relief 
that  the  colonists  saw  O'Reilly  take  his 
departure  one  year  after  his  arrival. 
His  administration,  though  otherwise 
marked  by  acts  of  kindness  and  jus- 
tice, is,  nevertheless,  characterized  to 
this  u;.'.y  as  that  of  the  "Bloody 
O'Ueilly."  At  this  time,  also,  the  Span- 
ish King  put  into  operation  certain 
commercial  regulations,  restricting  the 
trade  of  the  colony  to  six  Spanish 
ports  —  Seville,  Alicante,  Carthagena, 
Malaga,  Barcelona  and  Corunna.  Ves- 
sels were  prohibited  from  engaging  in 
trade  unless  they  were  either  Spanish- 
built  or  commanded  by  Spaniards.  It 
was  a  very  unfortunate  regulation,  be- 
cause it  broke  up  the  trade  already  es- 
tablished with  French  ports  and  im- 
posed heavy  expenses  of  transportation, 
which  the  colonists  complained  swal- 
lowed up  all  their  profits.  These  re- 
strictions were  removed  nearly  a  cen- 
tury later. 

The  city  was  visited  by  an  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  in  1769.  From  that 
date  till  1897  there  were  twenty-nine 
epidemics.  The  fever  was  introduced 
originally  by  a  British  vessel  which 
brought  a  cargo  of  slaves  from  Africa. 
O'Reilly  was  succeeded  by  Don  Luis 
Unzaga,  a  colonel  in  the  Spanish  army 
in  Havana.  He  was  very  partial  to 
the  colonists,  and  under  his  kind  and 
gentle  administration  the  city  soon  re- 
covered from  the  terrible  trials  it  had 
undergone  through  O'Reilly.  The  new 
governor  allowed  the  colonists  to  trade 
openly  with  the  English  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, who  were  carrying  on  an  active 
trade  in  smuggling.  This  action  en- 
abled the  people  who  could  not  other- 
wise get  supplies,  on  account  of  the 
Spanish  laws  regulating  the  commerce 
of  the  colony,  to  buy  from  the  English 
without  fear  of  punishment.  At  this 
time,  also,  a  number  of  western  flat- 
boatmen  came  down  the  river,  bring- 
ing the  products  of  their  markets,  and 
merchants  from  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton came  and  located  branch  houses 
in  New  Orleans. 

Unzaga  completely  won  the  Creoles, 
and  a  few  years  later,  when  he  mar- 
ried a  beautiful  Creole  girl,  who  was  a 
cousin  of  the  lamented  Lafreniere,  and 
his  officers  and  "Cabildo,"  following  his 
example,  also  took  unto  themselves 
wives  from  among  the  colonists,  the 
union  of  hearts  and  hands  began  to  do 
then  what  years  of  sternest  govern- 
ment could  never  have  accomplished. 

Galvez,  who  succeeded  the  courtly 
Unzaga  and  who  belonged  to  one  of 
the  most  powerful  families  of  Spain, 
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Don  Estevan  Miro,  the  successor  of 
Galvez:  the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  who 
followed  Miro,  all  married  Creole  la- 
dies; and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
all  the  colonists  were  married  and  in- 
termarried. National  and  political  dif- 
ferences were  obliterated,  and  together 
the  citizens  worked  for  the  upbuilding 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  establishing 
here  of  a  city  rivaling  the  cities  of  the 
old  world  in  wealth  and  splendor. 

In  1778,  during  the  administration  of 
Governor  Miro,  the  city  was  visited  by 
a  terrible  fire,  which  destroyed  the 
church,  the  courthouse,  the  government 
buildings,  the  schoolhouse,  the  watch 
tower  and  900  houses  and  all  the 
stores.  The  "old  carre"  was  laid  bare. 
After  relieving  the  suffering,  homeless 
people  the  Governor  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  rebuilding  the  city,  and  from 
the  ashes  of  the  ill-built,  irregular  old 
French  town  he  built  the  stately  Span- 
ish city— "old  New  Orleans"— practi- 
cally unchanged  as  we  see  it  to-day. 

Foremost  among  the  public-spirited 
men  of  that  day  in  New  Orleans  was 
Don  Andres  Almonaster  y  Roxas,  a 
member  of  a  noble  Andalusian  family. 
He  was  the  "royal  standard  bearer" 
for  the  colony.  He  had  made  a  great 
fortune  in  New  Orleans,  to  which  he 
added  his  princely  inheritance.  When 
he  was  long  past  60  he  was  married  to 
the  beautiful  Louise  de  Laronde,  a 
member  of  an  ancient  Creole  family. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  the  old 
parish  church,  and  standing  amid  the 
ruins  and  ashes  of  that  sacred  spot, 
perhaps  it  was  the  thought  of  this 
sweet  girl-wife  that  touched  so  deeply 
the  heart  of  the  old  Spanish  nobleman. 
The  inspiration  came  to  him  to  rebuild 
on  that  site  a  magnificent  cathedral 
and  make  it  a  gift  to  the  city  which 
had  given  birth  to  Louise  de  Laronde. 
His  munificent  offer  was  accepted,  and 
at  a  cost  of  over  $50,000  he  built  and 
gave  to  New  Orleans  the  St.  Louie  Ca- 
thedral, the  new  and  stately  edifice 
still  retaining  the  name  of  the  little 
church  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  Continuing  his  benefactions,  Don 
Almonaster  rebuilt,  at  a  cost  of  $114,- 
000,  the  Charity  Hospital  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  old  hospital  had  been  es- 
tablished by  Bienville  as  the  last  act 
of  his  administration  from  a  fund  left 
by  a  poor  sailor,  Jean  Louis.  Don  Al- 
monaster rebuilt  the  schoolhouse, 
which  happened  to  be  the  first  public 
schoolhouse  in  Louisiana,  and  was 
erected  in  1772  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 


the  youth  of  Louisiana  the  Spanish 
language.  On  either  side  of  the  ca- 
thedral Don  Almonaster  built  the  town 
hall  and  the  Cabildo,  which  are  the  old 
courthouses  of  to-day  fronting  Jackson 
Square.  And  finally  he  added  to  the 
ancient  Ursulines  Convent  in  Chartres 
street  the  chapel  which  still  adjoins 
the  building.  Don  Almonaster  sleeps 
within  the  central  aisle  of  the  cathe- 
dral which  he  built.  At  stated  times 
chimes  are  rung  out  from  the  old  ca- 
thedral towers  in  honor  of  his  memory 
and  in  compliance  with  his  request  that 
the  people  should  pray  for  his  soul; 
and  hearing  those  softer  chimes  just 
after  the  angel  us  hour,  the  people  of 
the  "vieux  carre"  know  that  it  is  a 
call  for  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  gen- 
tle old  Don,  whose  memory  is  so  fra- 
grant in  the  old  faubourg. 

Don  Estevan  Miro  completed  the  an- 
cient French  barracks  begun  by  Kerle- 
rec  on  the  site  near  the  old  convent, 
and  added  a  military  hospital,  which 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Ursulines 
Nuns.  He  erected  a  wooden  custom- 
lr  use  on  the  square  filled  to-day  by 
the  handsome  granite  structure  in 
Canal  street.  He  cleared  the  debris  in 
the  old  "Place  d'Armes"  and  laid  out 
the  square  in  proportion,  and  in  the 
piace  of  the  old  sheds  which  formerly 
served  as  a  market  he  raised  the  domes 
and   arcades  of   the  present  French 
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Ali  ever  the  old  "Quartier"  the  march 
of  improvements  went  on,  and  the 
stately  old  homes,  so  quaint,  so  for- 
eign-looking, still  stand  to-day  as  they 
came  from  the  hand  of  the  Snanish 
architect,  though  many,  especially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Ursulines,  Du- 
maiue,  Hospital  and  Toulouse  streets, 
where  the  "Governor  had  his  hotel," 
have  retrograded  in  the  social  scale, 
and  are  now  tenement  houses  for  Si- 
cilian and  Italian  emigrants.  Every 
home  had  its  terrace  or  garden  in  the 
rear,  its  sweet-scented  courtyard  hid- 
den by  high  brick  walls  from  the  pub- 
lic view,  for  the  Spaniards  held  that 
a  man's  home  was  his  castle,  and 
sacred  from  the  public  gaze.  Pretty 
villas  were  built  along  the  bayou  St. 
John  and  in  the  rue  Esplanade,  and 
skirting  the  banks  of  lake  Pontchar- 
tram  and  the  Mississippi  were  mag- 
nificent plantation  homes;  the  great 
manse  with  its  fluted  columns  and 
broad  galleries  stood  out  like  a  mosaic 
in  white  and  green  against  the  dark 
belt  of  live  oak  and  cypress  forest  in 
the  distance.  Often  as  not  the  broad 
flight  of  stone  steps,  sweeping  down- 
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ward,  opened  upon  a  tiled  pavement 
chat  led  to  woody  gardens*  and  orange 
groves  beyond.  When  sugar  became 
the  great  industry  of  Louisiana,  a  few 
years  later,  these  plantation  homes 
dotted  the  entire  Louisiana  coast.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  cane 
rustled  along  the  willowy  bend,  and 
the  distant  quarters  of  the  slaves, 
gleaming  like  a  white  line  in  the  quaint 
vista,  united  in  forming  a  typical  Lou- 
isiana landscape  of  which  the  eye  never 
tired. 

Many  titled  visitors  from  Europe  vis- 
ited New  Orleans  during  this  period. 
The  old  chroniclers  of  Europe  testify 


Galvez  before  him,  wrestling  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  New  Orleans 
was  to  control  the  Mississippi  for  Spain 
or  the  Mississippi  was  to  control  New 
Orleans  for  America.  He  could  not 
misunderstand  the  threats  of  the 
American  navigators  from  the  West 
and  the  Middle  States,  "that  the  high- 
way to  the  sea  through  the  Mississippi 
was  given  to  them  by  God,  and  they 
were  resolved  to  keep  it  free."  Miro 
very  wisely  concluded  to  submit  to  the 
violation  of  the  tariff  regulations  set 
down  by  Spain — regulations  which  no 
power  could  enforce. 
And  so  the  western  trade  multiplied 
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that  they  found  in  New  Orleans  a  min- 
iature reproduction  of  the  wealth  and 
elegance  and  splendor  of  the  court  of 
Versailles  They  tell  us  how  the  ladies 
wore  the  costliest  silks  and  brocades, 
high-heeled  slippers  and  powdered 
headgear;  the  men  wore  gold  and  silk- 
Ac  wered  coats,  knee  breeches,  .silver 
buckles  and  gilded  sabers.  Their  homes 
wera  fitted  up  like  palaces  with  the 
finest  furniture  of  the  old  world.  The 
glories  of  that  period  are  still  the  tra- 
ditiens  of  the  French  quarter.  And 
they  v,  ere  glories  that  kept  on  increas- 
ing as  wealth  poured  into  the  colony. 
Miro  found  himself,  as   Unzaga  and 


in  volume  and  value,  and  the  iner- 
clkints  and  traders  and  boatmen  con- 
tinued to  pour  into  New  Orleans.  Like 
Vii  Philadelphia  merchants,  many  es- 
tablish i\l  branch  houses,  but  others 
came  to  stay;  and  here  we  get  the  first 
glimpse  of  American  names  hanging 
from  the  sign  boards  in  the  old  "Quar- 
tier.'*  Very  quaint  and  foreign-looking 
they  appeared  among  the  numerous 
French  and  Spanish  names.  But  the 
spirit  of  America  had  come  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  in  time  this  growing  thrift 
and  enterprise  founded  the  "American 
city"  which  lies  above  Canal  street. 

In  1791  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves 
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against  their  masters  in  the  French 
island  of  San  Domingo  drove  hun- 
dreds of  wealthy,  noble  and  educated 
refugees  to  New  Orleans.  They 
brought  with  them  a  wealth  and  lux- 
ury unknown  before  in  the  colony.  The 
San  Domingo  whites  were  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  colonists;  not  so  the 
"free  blacks,"  or  colored  people  who 
came  with  them  to  escape  the  fury  of 
their  individual  slaves.  At  first  the 
blacks  were  prohibited  from  entering 
the  colony,  but  the  Creoles  were  of  a 
most  generous  nature  and  finally  per- 
mitted them  to  land.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  other  "free  colored  people," 
and  thus  began  the  history  of  the 
"quadroons"  and  "octoroons,"  whose 
romantic  stories  have  furnished  such 
prolific  theme  for  northern  scribblers. 
Those  of  the  San  Domingo  negro 
slaves  who  faithfully  followed  their 
masters,  and  they  were  many,  brought 
with  them  to  New  Orleans  many  queer 
and  terrible  superstitions,  not  the  least 
of  which  were  the  "voudoo  rites," 
remnants  of  which  still  secretly  exist, 
in  the  city  to-day. 

With  the  refugees  came  a  company 
of  French  actors  who  had  also  been 
driven  away  by  the  revolutionists. 
They  were  comedians,  and  hired  a  hall 
and  commenced  to  give  regular  per-, 
formances.  This  was  the  first  regular 
theatre  that  had  been  established  in 
New  Orleans.  It  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  French  drama  and  opera 
have  endured  unbroken  for  over  a 
century. 

Baron  de  Carondelet  became  Gover- 
nor of  the  province  in  1792.  Carondelet 
divided  the  city  into  four  wards,  em- 
ployed watchmen  and  inaugurated  a 
system  for  lighting  the  streets.  His 
revenue  was  insufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  occasioned  by  these  improve- 
ments, and  he  accordingly  levied  a  tax 
of  $1  upon  each  chimney. 

Carondelet  also  remodeled  the  forti- 
fications and  built  a  fort  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  United  State* 
Mint.  Another  was  built  near  the  site 
of  the  present  Custom-House.  At  that 
time  the  river  flowed  immediately  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  fort;  but  the  ac- 
cretion of  silt,  by  which  the  land  was 
slowly  built  up,  gradually  changed  the 
shore  line  to  its  present  position. 

The  year  1794  chronicled  an  import- 
ant agricultural  event  in  Louisiana.  In 
that  year  Etienne  de  Bore,  a  planter 
living  about  six  miles  above  New  Or- 
leans, in  the  spot  where  Audubon  Park 
now  stands,  succeeded  in  raising  the 


first  crop  of  sugar  cane  ever  raised  in 
Louisiana,  disposing  of  the  crop  for 
about  $12,000.  The  cultivation  of  the 
cane  was  first  introduced  in  1751  by 
the  Jesuits;  but  up  to  1792  no  planter 
had  been  able  to  make  the  syrup  gran- 
ulate, and  so  convert  it  into  sugar  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  make  the  culture 
profitable. 

The  honor  of  this  triumph  is  due  to 
Etienne  de  Bore.  His  portrait  hangs 
in  the  Sugar  Exchange  of  this  uty. 
The  cultivation  of  the  cane  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
state  than  that  of  any  other  of  her 
products. 

In  February,  1792,  the  inhabitants 
were  given  permission  to  trade  freely 
in  Europe  and  America  wherever 
Spain  had  formed  treaties  of  com- 
merce. In  1795  permission  was  granted 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
during  <&  period  of  ten  years  to  deposit 
merchandise  in  New  Orleans.  The  city 
was  visited  that  year  by  another  severe 
fire.  This  reduced  the  tax  on  chim- 
neys, so  that  recourse  was  necessarily 
had  to  assessing  wheat,  bread  and 
meat  to  defray  the  expense  of  lighting 
and  guarding  the  city. 

In  T7SS  ,the  Due  d'Orleans,  who  af- 
terwards became  Louis  Phillipe  of 
France,  and  his  two  brothers,  the  Due 
de  Montpensier  and  the  Comte  de 
Beaujolais,  visited  New  Orleans.  They 
were  received  with  the  warmest  wel- 
come and  the  most  distinguished  court- 
esy. They  were  the  guests  during  a 
part  of  their  stay  of  that  provincial 
magnate,  the  Marquis  Phillipe  de  Ma- 
rigny  de  Mandeville,  who  had  been  a 
page  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  and 
now  lived  in  a  magnificent  plantation 
house  in  the  faubourg  Marigny,  which 
comprised  all  that  section  of  New  Or- 
leans lying  just  below  Esplanade  street 
as  far  as  the  rue  St.  Ferdinand,  along 
the  river,  and  extending  back  from  the 
levee  to  Good  Children  street,  now  St. 
Claude.  The  most  costly  entertain- 
ments were  given  in  honor  of  the  royal 
exiles,  "Week  after  week  they  were  the 
guests  of  this  ancient  family  or  that 
New  Orleans  has  never  forgotten  that 
visit.  Every  child  in  the  faubourg 
knows  it  by  heart  and  can  point  out 
the  houses  in  which  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  ducal  brothers  ate  and  danced  and 
the  exact  corners  of  the  buildings  in 
which  they  slept.  At  one  celebrated 
dining,  given  in  an  old  plantation  home 
near  the  Barracks,  the  Due  d'Orleans 
was  so  impressed  with  the  magnificence 
that  he  exclaimed:  "Ah,  ce  n'est  pas 
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l'Amerique;  c'est  la  France;  c'est 
Paris"  (Ah,  this  is  not  America;  it  is 
France;  it  is  Paris).  When  he  became 
King-  of  France  he  remembered  many 
of  the  families  in  New  Orleans  who 
had  entertained  him  when  he  was  an 
exile,  and  many  are  the  ancient  souve- 
nirs shown  to  this  day  that  were  the 
gift  "of  Louis  Philippe." 

The  erection  of  the  episcopal  see  of 
New  Orleans  in  1793  was  an  event  of 
greatest  importance  to  the  colony. 
Louisiana,  from  its  first  foundation, 
had  been  attached  to  the  diocese  of 
Havana.  In  1793  it  was  detached  from 
the  bishopric  of  Havana  and  made  a 


Spain  were  consecrated  in  the  old  ca- 
thedral of  New  Orleans,  and  New  Or- 
leans gives  to  Puerto  Rico,  which  was 
a  part  of  the  ancient  see  of  Havana, 
its  first  American  bishop. 

The  American  Domination. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  emperor  of 
the  French,  and  in  1803,  as  if  knowing 
the  temper  of  the  province,  the  treaty 
of  Ildefonso  was  signed,  and  Louisiana 
retroceded  by  Spain  to  France,  became 
again  a  French  possession.  The  peo- 
ple were  wild  with  joy.  They  were 
"Frenchmen"  again.  The  flag  of  Spain 
was  taken  down  from  the  flag  staff 
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distinct  see,  and  Don  Luis  Penalver  y 
Cardenas  was  appointed  its  first  bishop. 
He  was  consecrated  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Santiago  and  arrived  in  New  Or- 
leans in  1794.  The  history  of  the  dio- 
cese has  been  one  of  continued  good. 
It  is  interesting  for  the  student  of  his- 
tory to  note  that  over  a  hundred  years 
ago  the  first  bishop  of  New  Orleans 
was  consecrated  in  Cuba  and  came 
thence  to  take  possession  of  his  see. 
Recently  the  first  bishops  of  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  under  the  new  condition 
of  things  growing  out  of  the  war  with 


in  the  old  Place  d'Armes  and  the  tri- 
color of  France  again  floated  over  New 
Orleans.  A  wild  huzzah  went  up  from 
the  old  French  quarter.  The  ancient 
birthright  of  the  city  had  been  re- 
stored. But  only  for  a  few  weeks  did 
the  tricolor  wave  in  triumph;  for,  fol- 
lowing quickly  upon  the  news  of  its 
restoration  came  other  of  a  startling 
nature.  France  had  sold  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States,  and  it  was  to  be 
thenceforth  an  American  province. 

The  proud  and  haughty  Louisianians, 
with  the  best  blood  of  France  and 


Spain  in  their  veins,  resented  deeply 
this  humiliation;  they  felt  keenly  the 
"insult  of  being  sold  like  a  lot  of  slaves 
and  handed  over  like  a  drove  of  cat- 
tle." They  appealed  to  France  not  to 
submit  them  to  this  galling  insult.  But 
Napoleon  was  too  busy  with  European 
matters  to  heed  his  colony  on  the  far- 
off  Mississippi.  On  December  20,  1803. 
the  people  met  again  in  the  old  Place 
d'Armes,  or  at  least  the  Americans 
did,  for  the  Creoles  closed  their  doors 
and  badges  of  mourning  floated  from 
the  olden  portals.  De  Laussat,  the 
French  commissioner,  formally  surren- 
dered the  colony  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  United  States.  The 
command  was  given  and  the  French 
flag  came  down.  Half  way  down  the 
pole  it  was  met  by  the  American  flag; 
for  one  instant  they  remained  thus; 
then  the  American  banner  shot  ahead, 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waved  for  the 
first  time  over  New  Orleans.  Twelve 
old  Creole  gentlemen  tenderly  raised 
the  tricolor,  and  with  uncovered  heads 
and  bowed  forms  carried  it  out  of  the 
old  Place  d'Armes  and  delivered  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  commissioner. 
Never  again  would  it  wave  over  the 
city  to  which  it  had  given  birth. 

At  this  time,  however,  the  spirit  of 
liberty  was  taking  its  birth  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  a  few  years 
later  we  find  Americans  and  Creoles 
fighting  side  by  side  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  uniting  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  common  foe. 

April  8,  1812,  the  state  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  and  Claiborne,  who 
had  been  the  first  American  Governor 
of  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  became 
the  first  Governor  of  the  state  under 
the  American  Constitution. 

On  November  24,  1814,  the  British 
army,  under  General  Pakenham,  sailed 
from  Jamaica  to  attack  New  Orleans, 
General  Andrew  Jackson  met  the  in- 
vaders at  Chalmette  on  January  8, 
1815,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat. 
That  Eighth  of  January  saw,  indeed, 
a  united  city.  The  glorious  day  eclipsed 
everything  New  Orleans  had  ever  seen. 
Every  Creole  child  has  learned  thz  his- 
tory of  that  glorious  Eighth  at  its 
grandmother's  knee,  and  year  after 
year  travelers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  come  to  see  the  spot  where 
Jackson  and  his  band  of  Creoles  and 
Americans  conquered  the  conquerors 
of  Napoleon.  The  Creoles  went  to  their 
section  of  the  city  and  the  Americans 
to  theirs,  to  meet  once  a  year  on  the 
recurrence  of  that  day  whose  annual 


parade  was  one  of  the  features  of  New 
Orleans  and  one  of  its  most  beautiful 
memories  before  the  civil  war. 

In  1812  the  first  steamboat  came  to 
New  Orleans.  It  was  considered  a 
great  wonder  and  the  people  thronged 
the  river  banks  to  see  it. 

In  1824  Lafayette  paid  his  historical 
visit  to  the  city,  and  was  accorded  a 
reception  almost  equal  to  that  given  by 
the  people  to  General  Jackson  after  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Prosperity  flowed  into  the  city.  Cot- 
ton and  sugar  were  king.  The  ancient 
statistics  show  that  the  population  at 
the  time  of  the  ctssion  to  the  United 
States  was  8000;  it  rose  to  38,000  the 
year  after  thy  battle;  in  1810  it  was 
41,000  and  in  1840  New  Orleans  had  a 
population  of  100,000,  and  was  reck- 
oned as  the  fourth  city  of  the  Union. 

The  year  after  the  battle  1500  flat- 
boats  came  to  her  landing  and  over 
500  barges.  There  is  an  old  story  that 
more  than  6000  flatboatmen  trooped 
the  city  at  one  time.  The  ancient  walls 
were  demolished,  the  forts  torn  down, 
the  great  canal  on  Canal  street  filled 
up  and  the  street  turned  into  a  grand 
boulevard,  as  were  also  the  moats  in 
Rampart  and  Esplanade  streets.  Dif- 
ferences, growing  out  of  trade,  etc., 
arose  between  the  Creoles  and  the 
Americans.  To  settle  matters  the  city 
was  divided  into  four  municipal  dis- 
tricts, each  with  its  own  city  govern- 
ment; the  greatest  rivalry  ensued.  The 
people  uptown  built  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  those  downtown  the  St.  Louis; 
fine  stores,  beautiful  residences  and 
villas  were  erected  even  out  to  the  an- 
cient bayou  and  up  to  the  city  of 
Lafayette.  The  wharves  were  filled 
with  a  busy,  bustling  throng,  and  all 
day  the  songs  of  the  negroes  loading 
the  big  vessels  filled  the  air.  As  time 
went  on  Creoles  and  Americans,  seeing 
the  necessity  of  union,  laid  aside  their 
differences,  and  the  city  was  again 
united  under  one  mayor,  and  hand  in 
hand  both  sections  worked  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  development  of  New 
Orleans. 

Those  were  the  good  days  "befo'  de 
wah,"  as  the  darkies  say.  No  -one  heed- 
ed the  rumbling  of  the  storm  in  the 
distance — the  mutterings  of  a  great 
war  that  was  to  burst  forth  and  de- 
stroy the  old  life  of  the  south  forever. 
The  storm  burst  in  January,  1861.  and 
Louisiana  seceded  from  the  Union, 
thus  effecting,  for  a  fourth  time,  a 
change  of  masters.  In  April,  1862, 
the  Federal  fleet,  under  Admiral  Far- 
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ragut,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  passage 
of  Fort  St.  Philip  -and  Fort  Jackson, 
after  a  desperate  effort.  The  city  sur- 
rendered. It  fell  because  only  a  small 
Confederate  force  had  been  left  to  de- 
fend it.  General  Butler  entered  and 
declared  martial  law. 

From  the  city  hall  above  Canal 
street,  which  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  "Cabildo"  below,  the  Confed- 
erate flag  was  taken  down,  and  from 
its  lofty  column  floated  the  Union  flag. 
But  the  New  Orleans  Creoles  and  the 
New  Orleans  Americans  continued  to 
fight  side  by  side  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  wore  the  gray.  Side  by  side,  such 
as  survived  came  back  to  take  up  the 


for  a  principle,  and  fought  for  it  like 
heroes.  But  they  are  taught,  too,  that 
it  is  better  for  brothers  to  dwell  in 
union  beneath  a  common  flag. 

New  Orleans  suffered  severely  during 
the  war,  and  still  more  severely  from 
the  misgovernment  of  the  carpet-bag- 
gers. Her  commerce  was  virtually  de- 
stroyed, and  for  many  years,  both  dur- 
ing and  after  the  war,  business  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  at  a  stand- 
still. 

Yes,  there  have  been  gloomy  days 
since  1865.  But  the  clouds  are  pa«a- 
ing  away  now.  The  revival  in  business 
began  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
has  been  astonishingly  rapid.  Every 
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broken  threads  of  the  life  of  the  city, 
and  to  seek  out  of  the  sorrows  and 
chaos  of  reconstruction  days  to  bring 
about  something  again  of  the  beautiful 
life  of  the  olden  south— the  unique  and 
charming  life  of  old  New  Orleans. 

Out  in  the  cemetery  sleep  the  dead, 
Creole  and  American  side  by  side; 
from  many  a  battle  field  they  have 
gathered  the  precious  bones  and  dust* 
of  those  who  fell.  The  green  grass 
grows  above  their  graves,  and  once  a 
year  the  women  and  children  of  New 
Orleans  go  there  and  carry  flowers 
from  the  olden  gardens  to  place  above 
their  hearts.  Once  a  year,  too,  they 
hear  again  the  true  story  of  that  strug- 
gle, and  of  how  their  fathers  fought  j 


year  finds  the  city  further  advanced  on 
its  career  of  prosperity.  To-day  Louisi- 
ana sits  among  her  sisters  of  the 
North,  South,  East  and  West  free— as 
the  freest  of  them.  She  is  in  the 
Union— of  the  Union — with  the  Union. 

And  now  into  this  did  city  of  Bien- 
ville and  Louis  XIV  of  France;  of 
Unzaga  and  King  Charles  of  Spain;  of 
Jackson,  and  Jefferson,  and  Claiborne; 
of  Jeff  Davis,  and  Benuregard,  and 
Lee,  the  Picayune  Guide  invites  you 
to  come  and  wander,  reminding  you 
all  the  time  that  you  must  not  rush 
through  New  Orleans  and  expect  to  see 
it  in  a  day.  You  must  linger  here  be- 
neath the  6iinny  skies  and  tropical 
palms;  you  must  catch  the  whiff  of  the 
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orange  blossoms  and  the  scent  of  the 
crepe  myrtle;  you  must  get  a  gimpse 
into  those  wonderful  old  Creole  homes 
that  strangers  only  see  from  the  street; 
you  must  hear  the  songs  and  stories  of 
old  New  Orleans  just  as  the  old  Creole 
"mammies"  tell  them  to  the  babies; 
you  must  take  a  cup  of  "cafe  noir" 
not  only  at  the  famous  stalls  in  the 
French  Market,  but,  rarest  treat  of  all. 
you  must  sip  this  delicious  beverage 
of  an  evening  after  dinner  on  the  ter- 
race or  in  the  courtyard  of  one  of  these 
ancient  homes,  while  Madame  tells 
you,  in  her  soft,  beautiful,  half  Eng- 
lish, half  French,  of  her  ancestors  and 
the  great  glories  of  the  days  gone  by; 
you  must  go  with  Monsieur  to  the  old 
plantation  home  and  get  an  idea  of  the 
true  southern  hospitality  of  these  olden 
manors;  and  when  you  have  done  all 
these  —  when  you  have  been   to  the 


Jockey  Club,  and  had  a  fish  dinner  at 
West  End,  and  a  breakfast  at  Begue's, 
and  seen  the  wonderful  Carnival  pa- 
geantry, do  not  think  that  you  "know 
New  Orleans."  For  you  must  know 
the  people — the  great,  warm-hearted* 
sunny-tempered  people  of  this  old  city, 
so  fascinating,  so  sincere,  so  reliant  in 
prosperity,  so  brave  in  adversity,  so 
true  in  both.  You  must  loiter  here,  as 
the  old  saying  goes,  "until  you  have 
drank  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi," 
and  then,  when  you  go  away  to  your 
distant  home,  and  ponder  upon  your 
pleasant  experience  "way  down  soutn," 
perhaps  you  will  want  to  come  back 
some  day  and  make  your  home  in  this 
charming  subtropic  American  capital— 
this  dear  old  city  of  infinite  variety, 
infinite  charm  and  infinite  promise  ly- 
ing right  here  in  the  crescent  bend  of 
the  Mississippi. 


CHAPTER  III. 


How  to  See  New  Orleans — Street  Numbers  and 
Names — Distances — Cab  Fares. 


The  visitor  to  New  Orleans  should 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  one  por- 
tion that  is  best  seen  from  the  street 
cars,  and  another  portion  which  may 
be  only  seen  afoot.  He  should  bear 
in  mind,  also,  that  in  its  social  cus- 
toms and  other  aspects,  New  Orleans 
differs  radically  from  all  other  cities 
in  the  Union.  For  here,  indeed,  we 
have  two  cities — the  one  lying  on 
the  north  of  Canal  street,  called  the 
"French  Quarter,"  or  "down-town  sec- 
tion," the  other  lying  beyond  Canal 
street,  stretching  to  the  verge  of  South- 
port,  called  the  "American  Quarter,"  or 
"up-town  section." 

The  American  section  of  the  city  is 
best  seen  from  the  street  cars;  but  be- 
low Canal  street  the  tourist  is  advised 
to  go  afoot,  for  one  wants  to  stop  at 
every  parrot  call,  "every  clang  of 
a  wooden  shoon,"  every  note  of  a  g«iy 
chanson  floating  down  from  the  dor- 
mer window  set  in  queer,  tiled  roofs; 


one  wants  to  peer  into  the  quaint,  old 
Spanish  courtyards,  to  stop  and  listen 
to  the  soft  musical  French  of  the 
passers-by,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  "Ma 
Belle  Creole"  as  she  stands  in  her  fra- 
grant old-fashioned  garden  and  wafts 
a  rose  to  her  dear  "mamma"  sitting  at 
the  jasmine-twined  window  above. 

Below  Canal  street  are  jalonsed 
verandas;  sunny,  marble-flagged  courts, 
in  which  palms  and  olives  and  mag- 
nolias grow.  One  hears  a  Babel  of 
tongues  along  the  narrow,  ill-paved 
streets,  and  sees  dozens  of  convents 
and  chapels  and  cemeteries,  mostly  of 
the  Catholic  faith;  these  appeal  to  the 
imagination  with  extraordinary  charm; 
for  each  has  its  history,  each  its  tra- 
ditions and  lingering  memories  of 
other  days. 

And  so  the  tourist  would  do  well  to 
eschew  the  street  cars  while  "doin<r  the 
French  Quarter,"  remembering  always 
that,  despite  the  winding  streets  and 
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queer  little  alleys  that  crop  up  so  un-  j 
expectedly  at  a  fresh  turn  of  the  main 
thoroughfare,  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble to  lose  one's  way  in  New  Orleans. 
Every  cross  street  leads  to  the  river; 
every  other  street  leads  eventually  to 
Canal  street.  New  Orleans  has  173.2 
miles  of  street  railway;  this  includes 
the  Spanish  Fort  Line,   which  is  a 


of  the  city,  within  walking  distance 
of  any  of  the  hotels. 

There  are  five  tracks  running  from 
the  monument  in  Liberty  Place,  at 
the  foot  of  Canal  street,  to  Baronne 
street  A  car  passes  every  ten  seconds. 
The  cars  are  marked  conspicuously,  so 
that  there  need  be  no  mistake. 


MORTUARY  CHAPEL. 


steam  road,  but  is  classed  as  a 
street  railway;  all  these  lines  con- 
verge to  Canal  street,  the  cars  run- 
ning from  and  back  to  that  thorough- 
fare. In  Canal  street,  cars  may  be 
taken  to  any  part  of  the  town,  and  one 
has  only  to  remain  long  enough  in  the 
cars  to  find  himself  again  in  the  heart 


Street  Numbers. 

Throughout  New  Orleans  the  streets 
are  numbered  on  the  decimal  system. 
The  numbers  begin  at  Canal,  and  run 
up  or  down,  as  the  case  may  be.  on  the 
streets  parallel  with  the  river.  The 
cross  streets  are  numbered  from  the 
river.  There  are  supposed  to  be  100 
numbers  in  each  block,  so  that  at  every 
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intersection  a  fresh  century  is  begun. 
In  this  way  the  visitor  who  knows 
that  a   certain   house   is  situated  at 

No.   1100    street,  knows   that  it 

is  on  the  river  side  of  the  street,  11 
blocks  from  Canal  street,  or  from  the 
river. 

A  means  of  indicating  locations 
much  practiced  among  the  natives  is 
to  specify  the  "wood"  side  or  the 
"river"  side  of  a  street,  or  the  "down- 
town" or  "up-town"  corners.  Street 
names  are  posted  conspicuously  on 
every  corner. 

It  often  puzzles  the  visitor  to  hear 
the  names  of  "Jefferson  City,"  "La- 
fayette," "Carrollton"  and  "Algiers" 
applied  to  particular  sections  of  New 
Orleans.  In  former  days  the  city 
was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  towns 
and  villages,  each  under  a  distinct, 
municipal  government.  Jefferson  City 
and  Lafayette  were  then  quite  populous 
little  corporations,  the  limits  of  which 
corresponded  roughly  to  those  of  the 
present  Fourth  and  Sixth  Districts. 

Algiers  is  now  the  Fifth  district.  All 
the  •  city  above  Upperline  street  was 
then  the  municipality  of  Carrollton. 

The  uninhabited  spaces  which  sepa- 
rated these  towns  from  one  another 
were  gradually  built  up  and  then  the 
towns  were  absorbed  by  New  Orleans, 
of  which  they  now  form  an  integral 
part.  There  are  still,  however,  a 
number  of  suburbs  not  as  yet  an- 
nexed, although  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  city.  Of  these,  Mechanicsville. 
McDonoghville  and  Gretna  lie  on 
the  southeastern  bank  of  the  river, 
above  Algiers.  "Bucktown,"  to  which 
allusion  is  sometimes  made  in  the 
newspapers,  is  a  negro  settlement  «at 
West  End. 

The  curious  circumstances  which  at- 
tended the  growth  of  the  city  are  sug- 
gested at  every  turn  by  the  names  of 
its  principal  thoroughfares.  There  has 
been  comparatively  little  change  in  the 

Street  Names, 

since  they  first  received  their  titles. 
This  fact  has  already  been  made  the 
subject  of  pleasant  magazine  articles. 

"We  have  the  nine  muses  in  a  row, 
beginning  at  a  point  just  above  Lee 
Circle;  and  in  the  French  quarter  his- 
tory, romance  and  religion  have  been 
exhausted  for  characteristic  names. 
New  Orleans  is,  in  fact,  the  most  pict- 
uresquely named  city,  in  the  matter 
of  streets,  in  the  country.  What  is 
there  lacking  when  you  learn  that  a 
beautiful  prima  donna  lives  on  Calliope 
6treet;  that  the  pink  domino  you  met 


at  the  bal-masque   dwells  in  Terpsi- 
chore street;  that  the  little  lost  child 
crying  at  the  street  corner  only  knows 
that  she  lives  on  Goodchildren  street; 
that  the  snarling  couple  who  "are  do- 
ing" New  Orleans  have  been  stopping 
in  Felicity  street;  that  the  priest  who 
officiates  at  the  mass  in  the  Cathedral 
may  dwell  on  Piety  street,  while  the 
j   descendant  of  a  French  king  inhabits 
an  entresol  in  the  rue  Bourbon,  and  an 
Indian  herb-doctor  lives  in  a  cottage  at 
the  upper  end  of  Tchoupitoulas  street. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  may  pursue 
!    the  course  of  Love  till  you  come  to 
J   Desire.    Madness  runs  into  Insanity. 
[   Between  Law  and  Virtue  may  be  found 
I   a  Magistrate,  backed  by  Liberal  Force. 

Agriculture  and  Industry  yield  Abaund- 
I   ance  and  Pleasure;  Benefits  conduce  to 
i    the  development  of  Humanity.    In  the 
!    vicinity  of  Dublin  and  Vienna  dwell 
Socrates,     Byron,    Cato  and  Brutus. 
J    Calhoun  and  Henry  Clay  march  along 
side  by  side.     In  soldierly  array  are 
!    drawn  up  all  the  generals  of  the  Mexi- 
'    can  war.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
j   no  canal  on  Canal  streer.  though  there 
I    once  was.    Bayou  Road,  the  fashion- 
able drive  of  old  Creole  days,  is  now 
!    no  longer  a   road,   but   a  well-paved 
j  thoroughfare;  and  in  Rampart  street, 
the  fortified  line  of  old  New  Orleans, 
i    there  are  no  fortifications  to-day.  Solon 
street  is  very  far  from  the  City  Hall. 
Finally,  Napoleon  is  commemorated  not 
only  in  the  avenue  which  bears  his 
j    name,  but  by  half  a  dozen  streets  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  christened  after 
!    his  greatest  battles,  such  as  Austerlitz, 
!   Jena,  etc. 

Strangers  are  often  amused  and  mys- 
tified at  the  method  in  vogue  among 
I    the  Orleanians  of   pronouncing  these 
I    names.     For  instance,   Melpomene  is 
apparently  a  Greek  word,  to  be  ac- 
centuated as  in  that  language.  But 
in  New  Orleans  it  is  pronounced  as 
though  spelled  Mel-po-meen,  with  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable.     In  the 
same  way  Terpsichore  is  shortened  of 
a   syllable   and   becomes  Terp-si-chor. 
These  changes   are   due   to  the  fact 
that  these  names,  when  originally  con- 
ferred, were  pronounced  in  the  French 
•  way,  and  the  same  custom  still  main- 
tains,  though   somewhat   modified  to 
|    suit  the  lips  of  Anglo-Saxons. 

Municipal  Boundaries. 

The  city  exercises  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  parish  of  Orleans,  an  area 
of  187  square  miles.  A  large  portion 
thereof,  however,  is  swampy  and  un- 
inhabitable.     The    populated  section 
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embraces  about  50  square  miles.  Lake 
Pontchartrain  is  situated  in  the  rear 
of  the  city,  and  its  level  is  about  15 
feet  below  that  of  the  river  during  the 
spring  floods.  The  city  slopes  gradu- 
ally from  the  river  to  the  lake,  and, 
consequently,  some  parts  of  it  are  be- 
low the  river  level  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  early  years  of  the 
city  were  marked  by  frequent  and  in- 
jurious inundations. 

At  the  present  day  the  levee  system 
has  been  perfected  to  a  degree  that  ex- 
cites the  wonder  and  admiration  of  en- 
gineers. The  city  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  huge  walls  of  earth,  the  height 
of  which  along  the  river  front  averages 
20  to  25  feet.  Between  Louisiana 
avenue  and  Press  or  Clouet  street  ex- 
tends an  almost  uninterrupted  stretch 
of  wharves,  along  which  lie  hundreds 
of  ships,  taking  off  or  receiving  cargo. 

The  levee  here  has  been  graded  up 
for  several  hundred  feet,  so  that  the 
rise  is  imperceptible. 

Hacks  and  Cabs. 

The  following  is  a  regular  tariff  of 
charges  fixed  by  city  ordinance  (No. 
1357,  A.  S.)  for  hacks  and  cabs,  and 
the  stranger  should  see  that  he  is  not 
imposed  on  by  unscrupulous  drivers, 
and  would  confer  a  benefit  on  the  pub- 
lic by  reporting  to  the  police  all  cases 
of  overcharging: 

For  carriages  drawn  by  two  horses, 
any  distance  not  exceeding  one  mile, 
or  twelve  squares,  for  one  or  two  per- 
sons, $1  each. 

For  every  such  carriage  hired  by  the 
hour,  $3  for  the  first  hour,  and  $2  for 
each  succeeding  hour,  or  fraction  there- 
of, for  the  use  of  the  entire  carriage. 

For  cabs  or  carriages  drawn  by  one 
horse,  any  distance  not  exceeding  one 
mile,  or  twelve  squares,  for  one  or  two 
persons,  75  cents  each,  and  for  each 
succeeding  mile,  or  less,  50  cents. 

For  every  such  cab  or  carriage  hired 
by  the  hour,  $2  for  the  first  hour,  and 
$1  50  for  each  succeeding  hour  or  frac- 
tion thereof,  for  the  entire  cab  or  car- 
riage. 

These  rates  apply  from  sunrise  till 
midnight.    From  midnight  till  sunrise' 
the  rates  shall  be  fixed  by  agreement, 
but  in  no  case  shall  double  the  rates 
be  exceeded. 

All  public  vehicles  are  compelled  to 
carry  numbers  on  their  lamps. 

There  are,  however,  few  parts  of  the 
city  that  are  worth  seeing  which  may 
not  be  reached  by  street  cars. 


Street  Guide. 

The  following  street  guide  is  based 
upon  the  excellent  one  compiled  by  Mr. 
L.  Soards,  and  published  in  his  Direc- 
tory. It  is  given  herewith  in  order  to 
assist  the  visitor  in  locating  any  de- 
sired point  of  interest.  Four  streets 
have  been  selected — St.  Charles  and 
Rampart,  Canal  and  Esplanade.  All 
streets  running  up  and  down  town 
parallel  either  St.  Charles  or  Rampart; 
all  streets  running  across  town  parallel 
either  Canal  or  Esplanade.  Therefore 
the  house  numbering  on  any  of  these 
four  streets  will  correspond  to  the  num- 
bering on  any  other  street  which  may 
run  in  a  corresponding  direction.  To 
find  a  number  on  any  street  other  than 
these  four,  it  suffices  to  find  the  near- 
est number  of  these  streets,  which  will 
give  the  inquirer  the  nearest  street 
corner  to  the  place  he  wishes  to  locate. 
In  order  to  find  out  which  way  a  street 
runs,  it  suffices  to  consult  any  one  of 
the  following  four  tables;  if  it  appears 
among  the  names  of  the  "intersecting 
streets"  on  St.  Charles,  it  indicates 
that  the  thoroughfare  in  question  lies 
across  town,  and,  therefore,  parallel 
with  Canal,  and  so  on.  By  locating 
places  in  this  way,  and  a  reference  to 
the  map  which  accompanies  the  Guide, 
the  visitor  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
his  way  with  considerable  accuracy 
about  the  city.  Especially  will  the 
street  guide  herewith  presented  be 
found  useful  in  riding  on  the  street 
cars,  as,  by  reference  to  these  tables, 
one  can  give  the  conductor  exactly  the 
place  at  which  it  may  be  desired  to 
have  the  car.  stop: 

ST.  CHARLES,  ninth  street  west  of 
river,  from  Canal  street  to  Carroll- 
ton  avenue.  (Between  Canal  street 
and  Howard  avenue  the  thoroughfare 
is  commonly  called  St.  Charles  street, 
and  from  Howard  avenue  to  Carroll- 
ton  avenue  it  is  known  as  St.  Charles 
avenue,  but  for  convenience  this  dis- 
tinction is  here  ignored.) 


Names  of  Intersecting 

Streets: 

House  JNumoers. 

Left. 

liignt. 

,  100 

101 

201 

300 

301 

Commercial  place  —  . 

.  400 

4oi 

Poydras   

.  oO'J 

SU1 

.  GOO 

w>i 

700 

ioi 

800 

801 

.  900 

yoi 

1000 

1001 

1100 

1101 

V200 

1201 
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Names  of  intersecting  streets: 

—House  Numbers—, 

Right.  Left. 

Erato   1300  1301 

Thalia  1401)  1401 

Melpomene   1500  1501 

Terpsichore   1000  1001 

Euterpe   1700  1701 

Polymnia   

Felicity   1800  1801 

St.  Mary  1900  1901 

St.  Andrew   2000  2001 

Josephine  2100  2101 

Jackson  avenue  2200  22U1 

Philip  2300  2301 

First   2400  2401 

Second   2500  2501 

Third   2600  2601 

Fourth   2700  .2701 

Washington  avenue  2800  2801 

Conery   

Sixth  2900  2901 

Seventh   3000  3001 

Eighth  3100  3101 

Harmony   3200  3201 

Pleasant  *  . . . 

Toledano  3300  3301 

Louisiana  avenue   3400  3401 

Delachaise    3501 

Aline   3500 

Foucher   3600  3601 

Autonine   

Amelia   3700  3701 

Peniston   3800  3801 

General  Taylor  . .,  3900  3901 

Constantinople   4000  4001 

Marengo  4100  4101 

Milan   4200  4201 

Berlin   4300  4301 

Napoleon  avenue   4400  4401 

Jena   4500  4501 

Cadiz  4600  4601 

Valence  . .  4700  4701 

Bordeau   4800  4801 

Upper  line  4900  4901 

Robert  5000  5001 

Soniat   5100  5101 

Dufossat  5200  5201 

Valmont   5300  5301 

Leontme  

Peters  avenue   5400  5401 

Octavia   5500  oDOl 

Joseph   5600  5601 

Arabella  5700  5701 

Nashville  avenue   5800  5801 

Rosa  park   

Eleonore  5900  5901 

State   6000  6001 

Webster   6100  6101 

Henry  Clay  avenue   6200  6201 

Calhoun   6300  6301 

Exposition  boulevard  ....... 

Park  avenue   

Walnut   7000  7001 

Audubon  place   

Audubon  7100  vioi 

Broadway   7200  <zoi 

Pine  7300  7301 

Lowerline   .7400  7401 

Millaudon  

Cherokee   7500  7501 

Hilary   7600  7601 

Ada-ms  7700  7701 

Burdette   7800  7  sol 

Fern   7900  7901 

Huso  

Carrollton  avenue   8000  8001 

RAMPART  STREET  (now  called  North 
Rampart),   thirteenth  street  west  of 

the  Mississippi,  from  Canal  to  Co- 
lumbus, thence  east  to  the  city  limits. 


Names  of  Intersecting  Streets: 

House  Numoers. 

Right.  Leit. 

Canal   100  lUA 

Customhouse                        200  201 

Bienville                              300  301 

Conti                                  400  401. 

St.  Louis                             500  501 

Toulouse                                600  601 

St.  Peter   700 

Orleans  

St.  Ann                               800  801 

Dumaine                              900  91U- 

St.  Philip   1000  1001 

Ursuline   1100  1101 

Hospital  x'ZOO  i'ZOI 

Barracks   lc'OO  1301 

Esplanade  avenue   1400  1401 

Kerlerec   1700 

Columbus    1701 

St.  Anthouy   1800  1801 

Bourbon   1900  1901 

Touro   2000  2001 

Frenchmen  2100  2101 

Elysian  Fields  ..;  2200  2201 

Marigny   ....*  2300  2301 

Mandeville  2400  2401 

Spain  

St.  Roch  avenue   2500  2501 

Music   ... 

Lafayette  avenue   2600  2601 

Port  2700  2701 

St.  Ferdinand   2800  2801 

Press   2900  2901 

Montegut  3000  3001 

Clouet   3100  3101 

Louisa   :  3200  3201 

Piety   3300  3301 

Desire   3400  3401 

Elmira  3500  3501 

Congress   .3600  3601 

Independence   3700  3701 

Pauline   3800  3801 

Alvar   3900  3901 

Bartholomew  4000  4001 

Mazant   4100  4101 

France   4200  4Z0X 

Lesseps  4300  4301 

Poland   4400  4401 

Kentucky   4500  4501 

Japonica   

Manuel   4600  4601 

Sister  4700  4701 

Jourdon  avenue   4800  4800 

Deslonde  4900  4901 

Tennessee    ... 

Reynes  5000  5001 

Forstall   5100  5101 

Lizardi   5200  5201 

Egania   5300  5H01 

Audry   5400  5401 

Flood   5500  5D01 

Caffin    5600  5601 

La  Manche   5700  5701 

Charbonnet   5800 

Ala  bo   5900  5901 

Gordon  6000  6001 

Tupelo   6100  6101 

Hancock   6200  6201 

Tricou  6300 

Delery  

ESPLANADE  AVENUE,  fourteenth 
street  north  of  and  below  Canal  street, 
from  the  river  to  Bayou  St.  John. 

Names  of  Intersecting  Streets: 

House  Numbers. 

Left.  Kignt. 

North  Peters                    .  400  401 

Decatur                               500  501 

Chartres                              600  601 
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Names  oi  intersecting  streets: 

-House  Numbers— . 

Right.  Left. 

Royal   700  YU1 

Bourbon                             800  801 

Dauphine   BOO  901 

Burgundy   1000  1U01 

Rampart'  1100  ]"H 

St.  Claude  1200  1201 

Liberty   

Marais   1300  1301 

Villere   1401)  1401 

Robertson   1500  1501 

Claiborne   1000  1001 

Derbignv    1700  KOI 

Roman  1800  1801 

Prieur  -  3000  100L 

Jolinson   2000  2001 

Galvez   2100  2101 

Miro   .2200  2201 

Tonti  2300  2301 

Rocheblave   2400  2401 

Dorgenois   2500  2,>0l 

Broad  2000  2001 

White  2700  2Y01 

Dupre  2800  2801 

Gavoso  2900  2001 

Salcedo  3000  3001 

Ducayet   

Lopez   3100  3101 

Ren-don                               3200  3201 

Labatut   ..3300  3301 

Howe   3400  3401 

Bayou  St.  John   

CANAL  STREET,  dividing  line  between 
First  and  Second  districts:  from  the 
river  west  to  the  city  limits. 

Names  of  Intersecting  Streets: 

House  Numbers. 

Left.  Rignt: 

Water  

Delta                                 100  101 

Wells  

Front                                   200  201 

Fulton   

Peters    300  301 

Tchoupitoulas   400 

Magazine   500  001 

Decatur   501 

Dorsiere   

Chartres    001 

Camp  000 

Exchange  place,  .  ... 

St.  Charles  700 

Royal    701 

Bourbon   801 

Carondelet    800 

Dauphine    001 

Baronne   900 

Drvades  1000 

Bursrundv   J  001 

Rampart'  1100  1101 

Basin   1200  3  201 

Franklin   1300  1301 

Liberty  1400  1401 

Marais    1501 

Howard  1500 

Villere  

Robertson   1000  1001 

Claiborne   1700  iyoi 

Derbignv   3800  1801 

Roman  1900  L901 

Prieur   2000  2001 

Johnson  2100  2101 

Galvez   2200  2201 

Miro   2300  230  L 

Tontl   2400  2401 

Rocheblave  ,                     .2500  2501 

Dorgenois....  ..2000  2001 

Broad  '.  .2700  27 01 

White  2800  2801 


Dupre   2900  29U1 

Gayoso   3000  3001 

Salcedo   3100  3101 

Lopez  3200  3201 

Rendon   3300  3301 

Hagan  avenue  3400  3401 

Clark   3500  3501 

Genois   3000  3001 

Telemachus   3700  3701 

Cortez   3800  3&-u 

Scott  3900  3901 

Pierce   4000  4001 

Carrollton  avenue   4100  4101 

David   

Solomon   4200  4201 

Hennessy   4300  4301 

Alexander   4400  4401 

Murat  ,...4500  4501 

Olympia   4000  4001 

St.  Patrick  4700  4701 

Bernadotte   4800  4801 

Anthony  4900  4901 

Helena  5000  5001 

Table  of  Distances. 

(Compiled  by  A.  C.  Bell,  City  Engineer;  Hunt- 
er Stewart,  Chief  Cleik.) 

Miles. 

Along  the  city  front,  from  the  bar- 
racks, to  the  city  limits  above  Car- 
rollton  :   VIM 

From  the  head  of  Canal  street  to 
the  barracks   3.79 

From  the  head  of  Canal  street  to 
to  Carrollton   8.23 

From  the  head  of  Canal  street  to 
to  Metairie  Road   3.73 

From  the  head  of  Canal  street  to 
West  End,  alons;  the  line  of  the 
railroad   °-63 

From  Clay  statue  up  St.  Clu'rles 
to  Lee  place   -70 

From  Clay  statue  up  St.  Charles 
to  Jackson  avenue  

From    Clay    statue    up    St.    Cartas  - 
to   Napnleon    avenue   2.95 

From  Clay  statue  up  St.  Charles 
to  Audubon  park   -••  4.27 

From  Clay  statue  up  St.  Charles 
to  Carrollton   *.67 

From  Canal  street  up  Magazine  to 
Jackson  avenue   I-'0 

From   Canal   street  up   Magazine   to  ^ 
Louisiana  avenue   *-54: 

From  Canal  street  up  Magazim  to 
Napoleon  avenue   ° 

From  Canal  street  up  Magazine  to 
Audubon  park   4.90 

From  Clay  statue,  via  Rampart,  to 
Esplanade  

From  Clav  statue,  via  Rampart,  to 
Northeastern    Railway    Dtpot.   2.4b 

From  Clay  statue.  \ia  Rampart  and 
Esplanade,  to  the  Louisiana  Jockey 
Club   293 

Width  of  the  Mississippi. ,  from  bank 
at  Jackson  square  to  bank  at  Algiers 

point   '^P 

Total    area    within    the   city  limits, 

square  miles   196.25 

Total  area  of  city  within  the  levees, 

square  miles   39.00 

Total  area  of  drained  portion  of  city, 

square  miles   21.00 

Total  miles  of  streets  opened  to  date  <0Q 

Total  miles  of  streets  paved   200 

Street    railways,    including   those  to 

West   End  and   Spanish  Fort   173.20 

Street  railways  equipped  with  elec- 
tricity  158.00 


The  Mississippi  river  discharge  at 
high  water,  in  cubic  feet  per  second.  1,500,000 

Average  velocity  of  the  river  at  New 
Orleans,   in  miles  per  hour   * 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  "French  Quarter,"  or  the  Down=Town  Section 

of  New  Orleans. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
most  picturesque  and  interesting  part 
of  the  city  is  that  termed  colloquially 
the  "French  Quarter."  Here  every 
square  has  its  story  and  legend  of  re- 
alistic or  legendary  lore.  The  tall, 
brick  buildings  looking  dreamily  over 
the  narrow  streets  teem  with  facts  of 
historic  or  romantic  interest.  Down 
the  dim  ages  come  the  stories  of  the 
high-bred  dames  and  gallant  knights 
who  laughed  and  sang  and  danced  and 
loved  while  the  "fleur-de-lis"  of  France 
floated  from  the  flagstaff  in  the  old 
Place  d'Armes.  Then  comes  .the  state- 
ly echo  of  the  Spanish  domination,  the 
days  of  the  grand  senors  and  high- 
born ladies  of  Spain;  the  days  of  the 
influx  of  French  and  Spanish  noblesse,  I 
and  the  gradual  amalgamation  of  the 
two  races  into  that  peculiar  type  of 
American  civilization,  the  Creoles  of 
Louisiana;  and  while  the  Spanish  flag 
flutters,  from  1765  to  1803,  we  catch 
glimpses  of  the  old-time  dignity  and 
stately  hospitality  of  those  days— the 
banqueting,  the  fetes,  the  music  that 
filled  the  hours;  we  see  the  period  of 
Spaniish  reconstruction  accomplished, 
and  Spanish  nuns  coming  from  Cuba 
to  take  their  places  beside  the  French 
ones  in  the  old  "Couvent  des  Ursu- 
lines";  we  pass  through  the  "Cabildo," 
and  see  the  "regidores,"  the  "alcaldes'," 
the  "aguazils"'  and  the  "alfarez  real," 
and  the  entire  framework  of  justice 
as  laid  down  in  the  "Iiecopilacion  de 
los  Indios,"  and  while  the  erstwhile 
rebellious  Frenchmen  are  taking  the  ; 
oath  to  his  "Most  Catholic  Majesty  of 
Spain,"  amid  the  echoes  of  the  music 
and  the  dance  and  the  first  notes  of  ! 
the  drama  that  marked  the  complete.  1 
reconciliation,  we  hear  the  sound  of  j 
the  ax  and  the  saw,  the  anvil  and  the  I 
hammer,  and  the  rumble  of  bricks  and  ! 
mortar  all  over  the  faubourg,  and  there  ! 


stands  out  the  "vieux  carre,"  or  the 
old  "French  Quarter,"  as  we  see  it 
to-day. 

This  is  the  "city"  of  Gayarre,  Hearn 
and  Cable.  Their  genius  have  made  the 
"Quarter"  famous  wherever  the  name 
of  New  Orleans  is  known.  Many  of 
the  fictions  put  forward  by  these  au- 
thors, though  obviously  the  product  of 
imagination,  have  been  accepted  as 
veracious,  and  are  now  part  and  parcel 
of  the  legendary  lore  of  the  town. 

In  this  way  the  story  of  Bras-Coupe 
and  his  flogging  has  become  indissolu- 
bly  associated  with  the  Cabildo,  and 
T'intin  Calendro  and  his  wonderful  fid- 
dle has  been  added  to  the  ghostly 
habitues  of  the  Old  St.  Louis  Cemetery. 
This  practice,  while  materially  enlarg- 
ing the  stock  of  traditions,  has  cast  an 
air  of  unreality  over  the  history  of  the 
quarter. 

There  are,  however,  many  points  of 
interest  within  the  limits  of  the  "vieux 
carre,"  the  legends  associated  with 
which  have  been  verified  by  careful 
historians. 

In  early  Creole  days,  Royal  street 
was  the  main  street  of  the  city.  The 
fashionable  section  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jackson  Square.  Bearing  in  mind 
this  fact,  the  tourist  will  do  well  to 
begin  his  explorations  in 

Royal  Street, 

diverging  every  now  and  then,  as  this 
Guide  will  indicate,  a  square  or  so  to 
right  or  left,  to  view  some  interesting 
landmark  just  within  the  radius  then 
receiving  attention. 

All  through  the  Quarter  the  houses 
retain  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  dominations. 
The  visitor  should  not  fail  to  note  the 
hand-wrought  balconies  of  iron  work, 
the  beautiful  courtyards,  the  tunnel- 
like entrances  to  houses  enriched  with 
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arched  mullioned  windows,  and  the 
spiked  galleries  that  project  over  the 
sidewalks.  Royal  street  opens  from 
Canal  street,  just  south  of  the  Clay- 
Statue. 

At  the  corner  of  Royal  and  Custom- 
house may  be  seen  a  large  building  of 
white  stone,  ornamented  with  tall, 
granite  columns.  This  is  the  old  Auc- 
tioneers' Exchange  building.  In  this 
house  the  United  States  District  Court 


Customhouse  and  Bienville,  was  once 
the  site  of  Bienville's  country-house. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bienville  street  will 
be  found  a  number  of  quaint  auction 
marts,  where  the  wares  chiefly  sold 
are  old  furniture,  antiquated  bric-a- 
brac,  and  dingy  family  relics  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  It  is  amusing,  indeed,  to 
look  through  these  places,  where  many 
curious  things  will  be  found.  New  Or- 
leans has  been  for  years  a  favorite 


COURTYARD  IN  JACKSON?S  HEADQUARTERS — HOME  OF  MRS.  T.  E.  DAVIS. 


once  held  its  sessions,  and  in  it  was 
tried  the  celebrated  Central  American 
filibuster,  General  William  Walker. 
Just  around  the  corner,  in  a  building 
the  precise  location  of  which  is  not 
now  known,  Lopez  organized  an  expe- 
dition against  Cuba,  the  disastrous  re- 
sult of  which  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  1851. 
The  square  on  the  river  side,  between 


stamping  ground  of  the  relic  hunter, 
and  scores  of  valuable  finds  have 
•awarded  his  search.  The  prizes  are  all 
gone  now. 

At  the  southeast  corner  of  Bienville 
and  Bourbon  streets  is  the 

Old  Absinthe  Room. 

It  dates  from  the  year  1798,  and  has 
been  doing  business  since  1826.  The 
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interior  is  exceedingly  quaint,  the  low 
ceiling  being  supported  upon  pillars, 
upon  which  rest  one  gigantic  beam  of 
squared  timber. 

Returning  to  Royal  street,  the  large 
building  on*  the  upper,  river  corner  of 
Conti  i«  the 

Mortgage  Office. 

Admission  is  unrestricted.  It  is  a 
curious  sight  to  find  the  interior  filled 
with  standing  desks,  on  which  repose 
hundreds  of  huge  folios  containing 
the  real  estate  records.  The  other 
three  corners  of  the  streets  at  this 
point  were  formerly  occupied  by 
banks— the  Bank  of  Louisiana,  the 
Louisiana  State  Bank  and  the  United 
States  Bank — but  they  have  long  since 
removed,  although  one  of  the  buildings 
is  now  a  branch  depository  of  the  State 
National  Bank.  This  is  the  structure 
at  No.  403  Royal,  corner  of  Royal  and 
Gonti.  It  was  once  occupied  by  the 
Louisiana  State  Bank.  In  this  same 
building  was  housed  the  first  bank 
organized  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

In  the  middle  of  the  block,  between 
Conti  and  St.  Louis,  at  No.  417  Royal, 
Paul  Morphy,  the  celebrated  chess 
player,  once  made  his  residence.  He 
died  in  his  bathroom,  on  the  second 
floor.  The  building  may  be  recognized 
by  the  beautifully  worked  iron  bal- 
cony, and  by  the  circular  lunettes 
piercing  the  wall,  just  under  the  eaves. 
The  ground  floor  is  now  occupied  by  a 
plumbing  establishment.  One  of  the 
most  picturesque  courtyards  in  New 
Orleans  is  in  the  rear. 

Around  the  corner,  on  Conti  street, 
between  Royal  and  Bourbon,  will  be 
found  a  dealer  in  bottles.  This  is  the 
famous  "Bottle  Man"  of  New  Or- 
leans. Eugene  Field  used  to  say  that 
there  was  no  greater  curiosity  in  New 
Orleans  than  this  individual  and  his 
shop.  He  paid  a  visit  to  the  shop  in 
th?  company  of  the  distinguished  local 
writer,  Mrs.  Mollie  E.  Moore  Davis, 
and,  as  an  outgrowth  of  their  rum- 
magings through  its  olden  shelves, 
Mrs.  Davis  wrote  the  poem,  "The  Bot- 
tle Man  in  Conti  Street."  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  Eugene  Field.  His  reply 
was  one  of  his  most  happy  efforts. 

At  No.  406  Jackson  made  his  head- 
quarters in  1815,  and  from  this  point 
directed  the  preparations  for  meeting 
the  English  army  under  Pakenham. 
It  is  now  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mollie  E. 
Moore  Davis,  the  distinguished  novel- 
ist. 

At  the  corner  of  Toulouse  street  the 
visitor  should  diverge  from  Royal  street 


and  walk  one  square  towards  the 
"woods."  Here,  at  the  corner  of  Bour- 
bon and  Toulouse  streets,  stands  the 

French  Opera  House. 

It  is  an  immense  structure,  three 
stories  high.  The  ground  plan  is  very 
like  that  of  a  gridiron.  It  was  built  in 
1860  from  a  design  by  Gallier,  a  cele- 
brated architect.  The  central  part  is 
th^  theatre  proper,  or  "la  salle,"  as  it 
is  technically  termed.  There  are  small 
courtyards  on  either  side,  and  on  the 
outside,  wings  occupied  by  dressing- 
rooms  and  administration  offices.  The 
office  of  the  "comptrolleur"  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  double  staircase.  Here 
tickets  should  be  purchased.  The  audi- 
torium is  oval-shaped,  thus  giving  it 
extraordinary  breadth.  It  seats  about 
2S0O  persons.  There  are  four  tiers, 
each  of  which  retains  its  peculiar 
French  name.  For  instance,  the  dress 
circle  is  called  "les  loges;"  the  balcony, 
"les  secondes;"  while  the  gallery  is 
popularly  known  as  "le  paradis."  The 
boxes  on  the  parquet  floor  are  termed 
"baignoires  grillees." 

The  'origin  of  the  opera  in  New  Or- 
leans is  exceedingly  curious  and  inter- 
esting. It  seems  that  between  1808  and 
1811  there  were  two  French  theatres 
in  successful  operation,  one  in  St. 
Peter  street  and  one  in  Royal  street. 
At  the  latter  period  John  Davis,  a. 
French  emigre  from  Santo  Domingo, 
built  the  Orleans  Theatre  og  the 
square  behind  the  French  Cathedral. 
Davis  engaged  in  Paris,  in  1813,  the 
first  French  opera  company  ever 
brought  to  this  country,  and  it  pro- 
duced many  of  the  great  classics  of 
the  operatic  stage  for  the  first  time  in 
America.  The  enterprise  proved  highly 
successful,  and  on  the  death  of  Davis 
his  son  assumed  the  management,  and 
most  ably  conducted  it  for  twenty-two 
years.  Under  his  management  Fanny 
Elssler  and  Damoreau  were  brought  to 
New  Orleans.  In  those  days  the  troupe 
usi  ally  went  from  New  Orleans  to 
York.  In  1859  Charles  Boudousquie, 
who  had  succeeded  PWre  Davis  as 
manager,  found  himself  unable  to  re- 
new his  lease  of  the  Orleans  Theatre. 
He  was  accordingly  forced  to  form  a 
stock  company,  by  whom  the  present 
spkr.did  building  was  erected.  It  is 
impossible  to  review  in  this  space,  even 
briefly,  the  history  of  the  French  Opera 
House.  Here  Adelina  Patti  made  her 
debut  in  "Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel." 
Here,  too,  were  heard  the  dying  notes 
of  another  great  Italian  artist,  Mme. 
Frezzolini.  Etelka  Gerster  sang  here; 
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so  did  Fursch-Madi,  Devoyod,  Dumes- 
tre.  Delaforanche,  Ambre,  Picot,  Michot 
and  Orlius.  During  the  Civil  War,  of 
course,  the  opera  was  suspended.  After 
•peace  was  restored  the  management 
was  intrusted  to  Marceline  Aihaiza. 
but  his  administration  was  exceedingly 
unfortunate.  The  enterprise  was  then 
undertaken  by  his  brother,  who  at- 
tempted the  revival  of  the  opera 
in  1868.  The  attempt  proving  un- 
successful, an  Opera  House  Asso- 
ciation of  leading  capitalists  was 
formed.  Calabresi  was  engaged  at  a 
high  salary  to  manage  the  opera,  but 
the  artists  he  employed,  with  a  few  ex- 


lections  of  music  in  MS.,  and  scenery, 
among  others  the  original  sets  for 
"Aida,"  as  produced  in  Egypt  before 
the  Empress  Eugenie. 

New  Orleans  is  the  only  city  in  Amer- 
ica which  has  maintained  uniformly  an 
operatic  troupe,  and,  in  view  of  the 
in  my  premieres  which  have  been  given 
hert — of  which,  to  cite  a  single  ex- 
ample, Reyer's  "Sigurd"  is  a  striking 
ins tv. nee — may  justly  lay  claim  to  be 
the  home  of  music  in  America.  There 
is  a  handsome  "foyer,"  capable  of 
holding  1000  persons,  on  the  second 
floor.  The  great  carnival  balls  take 
piace  in  this  building. 
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FRENCH  OPERA  HOUSE. 


eeptlons,  such  as  Michot,  Castlemary 
and  Dumestre,  proved  lamentably  in- 
capable. After  two  seasons  the  asso- 
ciation was  forced  to  go  into  liquida- 
tion. The  following  season  (1871-72) 
Placide  Canonge,  a  distinguished  Cre- 
ole journalist  and  playwright,  obtained 
a  lease  of  the  opera  house  and  re-es- 
tablished the  old  brilliant  traditions  of 
this  temple  of  the  lyric  art.  Other  man- 
agers who,  with  various  fortunes,  have 
essayed  the  difficult  task  of  managing 
the  opera  were  Durieu,  Mauge  and 
Charley.  The  house  contains  many 
curiosities,   including    magnificent  col- 


Returning  to  Royal  street,  the  next 
point  of  interest  is  the 

Hotel  Royal. 

This  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Royal  and  St.  Louis  streets.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  St.  Louis  Hotel, 
and  stands  almost  in  the  heart  of  what 
is  now  the  "French  Quarter"  of  New 
Orleans.  It  remains  a  monument  to 
the  early  wealth,  elegance  and  pros- 
perity of  the  city.  It  was  built  in  1835 
at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000  from  a  design 
submitted  by  Depouilly,  an  eminent 
architect.    A  fire  in  1841  completely 


destroyed  the  building,  but  another 
palace  was  immediately  erected  on  tbe 
same  site,  and  soon  reached  a  meridian 
of  splendor  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

The  hotel  has  seen  many  singular  vi- 
cissitudes. It  has  been  a  Statehouse 
and  a  besieged  fortress.  It  was  at  one 
time  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  Legis- 
lature of  Louisiana.  In  reconstruction 
days  it  was  the  headquarters  in  turn 
of  the  Warmoth,  Kellogg  and  Packard 
governments.  In  1874  a  revolution  oc- 
curred, the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  ris- 
ing against  the  oppressive  administra- 
tion of  Packard.  The  Radicals  were 
confined  to  the  hotel  for  several 
months,  fighting  taking  place  in  and 
about  the  building.  When  the  garrison 
capitulated  the  building  was  found  in 


way  is  the  admiration  of  all  visitors. 
No  one  should  fail  to  see  the  beautiful 
domed  banqueting  hall  nor  the  famous 
old  ballroom.  The  frescoing  in  the  ban- 
tiuettmg  hall  was  done  by  a  nephew 
and  pupil  of  the  great  sculptor  Canova. 
In  this  apartment  many  brilliant  gath- 
erings have  assembled  and  a  great 
deal  of  post-prandial  oratory  let  off. 
Tiuv.  most  noted  instance  was  the  fete 
at  which  Henry  Clay  delivered  the 
only  speech  he  ever  made  in  Louisiana. 
Tli at  was  over  fifty  years  ago.  That 
splendid  entertainment  is  still  reverted 
to  by  the  "oldest  inhabitant"  as  the 
most  magnificent  that  ever  occurred  in 
New  Orleans.  The  celebrated  "bal 
travesti"  was  given  in  honor  of  Henry 
Clay's  visit  and  the  cost  of  the  ball 
a  tid  supper  was  $20,000.    While  the 


ENTRANCE  TO  HOTEL  ROYAL. 


a  terrible  state  of  desolation  and  filth. 
Before  the  war  entrance  was  had  to 
the  hotel  through  the  stately  portico 
on  St.  Louis  street.  The  rotunda  was 
considered  as  the  most  magnificent  in 
the  Union.  The  hotel  was  then  the  re- 
sort of  the  wealthiest  planters  and 
largest  slave  owners  of  the  South. 
The  negro  slave  traders,  seeing 
the  advantage  of  having  a  s^ave 
mart  in  this  rotunda,  united  with 
the  auctioneers  of  New  Orleans, 
and  this  rotunda  was  frequently 
used  as  a  slave  auction  market.  The 
names  of  the  auctioneers  carved  in  the 
walls  may  still  be  distinguished.  The 
entrance  to  the  hotel  is  now  in  Royal 
street.    The  magnificent  spiral  stair- 


funious  orchestra  from  the  French  Op- 
era House  discoursed  sweet  music  six 
hurdred  ladies  and  gentlemen  ban- 
queted at  one  sitting.  General  Bou- 
ia,Q::or,  ''the  man  on  horseback,"  was 
entertained  sumptuously  here,  and  only 
a  few  years  ago  President  McKinley 
sac  down  to  a  supper  in  this  hall  after 
an  evening's  arduous  campaigning.  The 
ballroom,  once  a  Senate  chamber,  now 
a  caie,  is  a  noted  spot.  The  famous 
subscription  balls  were  inaugurated 
here,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
state  balls  ever  given  took  place  in 
this  apartment  in  honor  of  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Brazil,  a  grandson  of  the 
late  Don  Pedro,  who  a  short  while  af- 
terwards was  dethroned. 
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Between  St.  Louis  and  Toulouse,  at 
No.  517  Royal  street,  is  an  arch- 
way flanked  by  cannon  embedded  in 
the  ground.   This  was  the 

Commanderia, 

or  headquarters  of  the  army  during  the 
Spanish  domination.  Around  the  cor- 
ner, on  Toulouse  street,  between  Royal 
and  Chartres,  stands  the  ruined  Citi- 
zens' Bank.    It  was  erected  in  1887 


along  the  Seine  in  Paris.  It  is  said  that 
more  rare  French  and  Spanish  volumes 
are  to  be  found  at  these  places  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

At  the  corner  of  Royal  and  St.  Peter 
streets  will  be  found  a  four-storied 
structure  of  stuccoed  brick.  It  was 
built  in  1819,  and  was  the  first  four- 
storied  building  ever  erected  in  New 
Orleans.  It  figures  in  one  of  Gable's 
romances  as 


SPANISH  COMMANDERIA. 


after  a  design  by  Depouilly.  The  bat- 
tered pediment  contains  statues  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Abundance, 
etc.,  all  sadly  mutilated. 

In  the  vicinity  will  be  found  a  num- 
ber of  curio  and  second-hand  shops, 
where  the  antiquarian  and  bibliophile 
have  often  picked  up  treasures.  These 
stalls  are  extremely  inviting,  remind- 
ing one,  in  the  nature  and  value  of 
their  possessions,   of  the   book  stores 


44  'Sieur  George's  House." 

By  this  name  it  is  almost  universally 
known.  It  is  a  handsome  specimen  of 
the  old  city  residences  of  the  great 
Louisiana  planters. 

Royal  street  presents  nothing  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  below  St.  Peter  until 
we  reach  Orleans  street.  Orleans  begins 
immediately  behind  the  garden  of  the 
Cathedral,  the  high,  spiked  iron  fence 
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of  which  occupies  the  space  between 
Orleans  Place,  on  the  south,  and  St. 
Anthony's  Place,  on  the  north  side. 

The  visitor  will  do  well  to  turn  aside 
from  Royal  street  at  this  point  and  in- 
spect the  Cathedral  and  the  adjacent 
buildings.  New  Orleans  has  nothing 
more  intensely  characteristic  than 
these  It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to 
sketch,  even  roughly,  the  history  of  the 
Cathedral. 

In  the  following  chapter,  at  the 
proper  place,  will  be  found  brief  allu- 
sions to  the  principal  points  on  which 
the  visitor  should  be  informed  in  order 
to  apireciate  the  significance  of  the 
Cathedral.  It  suffices  in  this  place 
merely  to  allude,  in  passing,  to  this 
landmark  of  old  New  Orleans. 

Immediately  across  the  way  from  the 
Cathedral  gardens,  at  No.  705  Orleans 
street,  on  -  the  corner  of  Royal,  up- 
stairs, is  the  office  of  the  Orpheon 
Francais,  a  French  musical  society, 
the  concerts  of  which  are  well  known 
in  the  city. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  street  the 
visitor  will  notice  a  large  brick  build- 
ing with  handsome  walls  covered  with 
brown  stucco.  A  cross  surmounts  the 
roof.  This  is  the  Convent  of  the  Holy 
Family.  In  other  days  it  was  the 
famous 

Quadroon  Ballroom. 

Adjoining  this  is  a  three-storied  brick 
building  of  recent  structure  called  the 
St.  John  Berchmans'  Asylum.  Upon 
that  identical  spot  there  stood,  in  the 
days  o*  the  Creole  regime,  the  old 

Orleans  Theatre. 

No  section  of  New  Orleans  is  invested 
wilh.more  romantic  interest  than  the 
square  in  which  these  buildings  stand. 
In  the  building  now  called  the  Convent 
of  ihe  Holy  Family  took  place  those 
"quadroon  balls,"  at  one  time  cele- 
brated throughout  the  world.  Probably 
no  more  beautiful  race  of  women  ever 
existed  than  the  quadroon  women  of 
New  Orleans. 

The  slight  negro  taint  was  betrayed 
only  hi  the  soft  olive  of  the  skin  and 
the  deeply-increased  brilliancy  of  the 
eye;  while  no  one,  unless  versed  in  the 
signs  by  which  the  Louisianian  almost 
instinctively  recognizes  the  person  of 
mixed  blood,  could  distinguish  in  form, 
feature  or  hair  any  resemblance  to  the 
African  type. 

Before  the  war  the  balls  occurred 
weekly  an^  tho  jra Hants  of  the  city 
were  wont  to  flock  thither.  Under  the 
circumstances   it  was  not  wonderful 


that    duels    frequently    followed  the 
I    dancing,  and  many  a  party  of  gentle- 
j    men,  after  having  quarreled  in  the  ball- 
room over  some  fair  partner,  adjourned 
'    in  the  early  morning  to  the  "Oaks," 
where   "coffee   and   pistols   for  two" 
were  served,  or  fought  it  out  on  the 
banquette  in  front  of  the  old  building, 
j      The  "Theatre  d'Orleans"  was  built 
j    in  1811,   and  supplanted  immediately 
the  famous  old  "Theatre  St.  Phillipe," 
I    which  had  been  established    by  the 
troupe  of  French  comedians  who  came 
as  refugees  from  San  Domingo  after 
the  revolution.   For  upwards  of  forty 
years  the  Orleans  Theatre  enjoyed  a 
reputation    for   theatrical  excellence 
that  was  only  comparable  to  the  Pa- 
risian theatres.    The  second  tier  was 
reserved  for  the  "gens  de  couleur,"  or 
|    free  colored  people.  The  quadroon  and 
and  octoroon  women,  in  their  love  for 
dress  and  their  exquisite  beauty,  and 
longing   ever   for    entrance   into  the 
pure  white  society  from  which  they 
were  rigidly  barred,  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  appear  in  all  their 
glory  before  the  pure-blooded  aristo- 
[    cratic  women  who  so  utterly  disdained 
I    them  and  whose  terror  they  were.  At 
|    tho  theatre    the  "quadroon  women" 
I    were  attended  by  men  of  their  own 
race,  and  no  white  person  was  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  second  tier.   But  the 
quadroon  women,  debarred  forever  by 
caste  from  any  recognition  in  the  so- 
I    cial  ^crld  of  New  Orleans,  and  filled 
with  only  one  ambition,  that  of  marry- 
ing into  the  white  race,  found  them- 
selves confronted  by  the  laws  of  Louis- 
iana, which  forbade  miscegenation.  So 
these  women,  beautiful,  unscrupulous, 
and  many  of  them  brilliantly  educated 
in  Paris,  whither  they  were  sent  as 
children  for   schooling,   formed  their 
i    own  code  of  morals,  and  forced  it  upon 
J    the  men  of  their  race.    They  became 
j    the   deadliest  foes   to  the  household 
j    dignity  and  domestic  peace  of  a  com- 
munity that  a  city  ever  possessed.  To 
the  grand  balls  which  they  gave  in  the 
fomous   old    ballroom,   on    the  same 
I    night  that  the  Creole  ladies  gave  their 
[    celebrated  and  exclusive  subscription 
[   balls  in  the  great  salon  of  the  St.  Louis 
j    Hotel,  only  the  most  aristocratic  white 
gentlemen    were    admitted.    The  free 
I    men  of  color  were  debarred  by  their 
own  mothers,  wives  and  sisters  from 
participation  in  these  gatherings. 

It  was  while  the  quadroon  women 
were  in  the  zenith  of  their  unsavory 
glory    that    there    rose,    calm  and 
serene,    like   a    star   of   promise  and 
J    hope    for    the    future    of    the  coi- 


ored    race,    the    Sisterhood    of  the 
Holy  Family.  The  condition  of  affairs, 
which  no  laws  could  regulate,  for  years  i 
had  saddened  to  their  hearts'  inner-  j 
most  core  the  archbishops  of  New  Or- 
leans.  It  remained  for  the  Abbe  Rous- 
sillon, who  was  vicar  general  of  New 
Orleans  in  1835,  to  probe  the  evils  to 
their  depth  and  suggest  the  remedy. 
This  venerable  abbe,   who  was  then  ; 
the  pastor  of  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral.  ; 
had  among  his  "penitentes"  three  pious  i 
colored  women  who  were  slaves.  One 
was  a  quadroon,  another  a  griffe  and  | 


riches  and  pride  could  never  gain  for 
them.  He  conceived  a  great  plan  and 
made  it  known  to  the  venerated  Arch- 
bishop Blanc,  who  gave  it  his  cordial 
approval.  Then  the  Abbe  Roussillon, 
thus  armed,  broached  the  subject  which 
lay  so  near  his  heart  to  these  three 
slave  women.  Ah,  how  willing  they 
were!  but  how  could  this  be  accom- 
plished? They  were  slaves  and  bound 
forever  to  service  to  a  master  and 
mistress.  "Never  mind,"  said  the  Abbe 
Roussillon.  He  went  to  their  pious 
owners    and    told    his  story    and  his 


SISTER  OF  THE 

the  third  a  mulatto,  representing  the 
various  grades  of  the  evolution  of  the 
race  from  the  African  proper.  These 
women,  reared  carefully  in  Christian 
households  by  pious  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, felt  deeply  the  degradation 
brought  upon  their  race  by  its  own 
women.  The  Abbe  Roussillon  knew 
this,  and  also  their  great  desire  to  do 
something,  they  themselves  knew  not 
what,  to  improve  moral  conditions. 
But  the  Abbe  Roussillon,  in  his  far-see- 
ing wisdom,  knew  that  religion  alone 
could  give  these  women  the  standing 
in  the  white  community  which  worldly 


HOLY  FAMILY. 

plans;  at  once  the  trouble  was  solved. 
The  documents  granting  full  and  abso- 
lute freedom  to  these  women  were 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  their  masters, 
and  the  Abbe  Roussillon  took  them  to 
France  and  placed  them  in  the  mother 
house  of  the  Marianites  of  Holy  Cross 
at  Aries  to  study  and  to  serve  a  pro- 
bation as  novices.  He  proposed,  when 
they  were  fully  equipped,  to  found  a 
religious  community  for  colored  women 
in  New  Orleans.  For  seven  years  these 
three  women  remained  at  Aries,  the 
noble  superioress  of  the  Mariannes, 
knowing  well  the  plans  of  the  Abbe 
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Roussillon,  herself  instructing  them 
and  preparing  them  for  their  future 
work.  Finally  they  were  received  as 
Sisters,  and  served  another  term  of 
probation,  when,  seeing  how  well  quali- 
fied they  were  for  their  future  great 
work  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  superioress  wrote  to  the  Abbe 
Roussillon  that  her  "probationary 
founders  of  a  new  order"  were  ready 
for  active  work.  They  returned  to 
New  Orleans,  and  in  1842  the  Abbe 
Roussillon  founded  the  religious  "Con- 
gregation of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Family,"  the  members  of  which  take 
the  solemn  pledge  to  devote  themselves 
forever  to  the  Christian  education  of 
young  girls  of  color  and  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  elevation  of  the 
people  of  their  race.  The  three 
Sisters  made  their  soleum  vow  in  the 
old  St.  Mary's  Church  before  Arch- 
bishop Blanc,  and  immediately  began 
the  work  which  was  destined  to  exert 
such  influence  in  future  years  in  New 
Orleans.  Mother  Juliette  became  su- 
perioress of  the  community;  the  arch- 
bishop donated  the  Sisters  a  small 
house,  which  belonged  to  the  diocese, 
on  Bayou  Road.  A  few  years  later 
they  took  charge  of  "St.  Bernard's 
Home  for  Old  and  Infirm  Negro  Wom- 
en," on  Tonti  and  Bayou  Road,  now 
Hospital  street.  It  was  a  struggling 
little  community,  but  Mother  Juliette 
and  her  brave  Sisters  never  faltered, 
notwithstanding  the  jeers  they  met 
with  from  the  free  women  of  their  own 
race.  They  had  the  full  sympathy  of 
the  clergy  and  the  white  women,  and 
the  order  has  always  had  unfailing 
friends  and  supporters  in  the  arch- 
bishops and  vicar  generals  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  war  came,  and  then  the  true 
work  of  the  Sisterhood  began.  The  ne- 
groes, all  unused  to  freedom  and  pro- 
viding for  themselves,  were  set  free. 
A  great  flood  of  want  and  misery 
swept  over  the  city.  The  "little  col- 
ored sisters,"  whose  order  had  been 
recruited  from  time  to  time  before  the 
war  by  noble  women  of  their  race  to 
whom  masters  and  mistresses  had 
granted  emancipation,  placed  them- 
selves in  the  thick  of  the  battle.  They' 
went  begging  on  the  streets.  There 
were  none  so  poor  wiho  would  not  help 
these  Sisters  with  their  mite.  They  es- 
tablished a  school  and  opened  two 
branch  houses  of  their  order  in  the 
country,  and  also  opened  a  large  or- 
phan asylum  for  colored  children.  With 
the  close  of  the  war  ended  forever  the 
period    of  ease    and    wealth  of  the 


quadroon  women.  The  South  had 
been  beggared;  her  people  were  literal- 
ly starving  for  food;  there  was  no  time 
for  play.  It  was  a  race  for  subsist- 
ence. The  old  Orleans  Theatre  had 
long  since  been  hurnt  to  the  ground; 
the  quadroon  ballroom  was  closed  for- 
e\er.  In  1881  the  old  place  was  put 
on  the  market  for  sale.  The  very  next 
day  the  Sisters  were  out  raising  sub- 
scriptions to  purchase  the  place.  Every- 
one gave  liberally,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  Sisterhood  took  up  their  abode  in. 
this  square,  where  the  histrionic  muses- 
had  dwelt,  and  in  the  very  house  where- 
Folly  had  held  its  merry  revels  they 
established  a  convent;  and  in  the  great 
dancing  hall  where  music  had  sounded 
nightly  in  the  days  gone  by  and  gra- 
cious figures  had  glided  in  the  rhyth- 
mical mazes  of  the  waltz,  and  soft  eyes 
shone  and  rippling  laughter  flowed, 
they  erected  their  convent  chapel  and 
inscribed  above  the  door,  "Silence,  My 
Soul;  God  is.  Here." 

This  old  ballroom  is  said  to  have 
had  the  finest  dancing  floor  in  the 
world.  It  is  made  of  cypress  three  feet 
in  thickness.  The  grand  stairway  and 
the  spacious  reception  hall,  with  its 
floors  of  tesselated  marble,  are  worthy 
of  *  note.  Above  the  stairway  the  Sis- 
ters have  placed  the  significant  inscrip- 
tion, "I  have  chosen  rather  to  be  an 
abject  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  than 
to  dwell  in  »a  palace  with  sinners." 

Silerce  and  prayer  and  work  reigned 
from  morning  till  night  now  in  the  an- 
cient halls.  All  went  well  •  until  one 
day  the  Signor  Faranta  came  with  his 
traveling  circus  troupe  and  pitched  his 
teats  upon  the  ancient  field  where 
stood  the  old  Orleans  Theatre.  In 
time  he  built  his  great  iron  theatre 
there,  and  knights  and  ladies  in  glitter- 
ing array  of  spangles  and  bugles  rode 
around  the  ring  to  the  jokes  of  the  cir- 
cus clowns;  fun  and  laughter  alter- 
nated with  tears  and  sighs.  But  the 
sighs  were  hidden,  and  all  day,  till  far 
into  the  night,  the  mirth  and  revelry 
was  kept  up.  The  Sisters  were  almost 
distracted;  it  was  hard  to  keep  their 
three  hundred  orphan  children  and 
the  numerous  boarders  and  day  pupils 
in  order  with  those  jokes  and  that 
music  forever  in  their  ears.  It  seemed 
for  a  '  while  that  their  best  efforts 
would  be  thwarted,  and  that  the  olden 
spirit  of  revelry  and  pandemonium  had 
risen  in  defiance,  like  dreary  ghosts  of 
the  past,  to  reassert  dominion  over  the 
old  corner  section.  But  one  night  the 
tinseb  robes  of  one  of  the  eirous  riders 
caught  fire;  they  were  torn  from  her 


and  thrown  upon  the  stage.  The  struct- 
ure caught,  and,  just  as  in  the  olden 
days  of  the  Theatre  d'Orlems,  the  im- 
mense theatre  was  swept  away  by  the 
flames.  'Again  the  Sisters,  quick  to 
see  their  opportunity,  were  out  with 
their  subscription  lists.  Before  the  day 
was  over  the  money  to  purchase  the 
square  was 1  raised,  and  Thorny  Lafon, 
a  aobie  colored  freeman  of  the  old  days, 
who  had  amassed  a  large  fortune,  do- 
nated the  money  with  which  to  erect 
the  beautiful  new  chapel  and  the 
"Gins'  Asylum  of  St.  John  Berch- 
manb."  One  evening  not  more  than 
eight  years  ago  a  new  and  remarkable 
scene  was  enacted  on  this  ancient  cor- 
ner—a scene  that,  to  one  unacquainted 
will  the  history  of  the  place,  seemed, 
indeed,  like  the  mysterious  hand  of 
Providence  moving  in  a  marked  and 
designed  manner  in  this  realistic  age. 
For  bishop  and  priest,  and  acolyte  and 
black-rohed  nuns,  surrounded  by  a  rev- 
erent multitude,  mostly  of  the  colored 
race,  stood  there  beneath  the  broad 
canopy  of  heaven,  and,  amid  the  chant- 
ing of  the  hymn,  "Strike  the  Harp  in 
Praise  of  God,"  amid  clouds  of  incense 
and  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  this  house  destined  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  God  was  laid  and 
the  blessing  of  Providence  invoked 
upon  this  work. 

God  has  most  marvelously  blessed 
the  work  of  this  colored  sisterhood. 
They  found  in  -Thorny  Lafon  the  type 
of  a  noble  Catholic  gentleman  and  true 
benefactor.  He  continued  his  great 
benefactions,  donating  to  the  Sister- 
hood the  money  to  erect  and  establish 
a  "Home  for  Aged  Colored  Men"  ad- 
joining the  ancient  "St.  Bernard's 
Home  for  Aged  Colored  Women"  in 
Tonti  and  Hospital  streets.  He  put 
this  latter  home  in  perfect  repair,  reno- 
vating and  enlarging  it  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  home  for  old  men.  He 
purchased  and  thoroughly  repaired  and 
renovated  a  large  building  on  St.  Peter 
street,  between  Dorgenois  and  Clai- 
borne, and  established  there  an  "Asy- 
lum for  Colored  Boys."  All  these  in- 
stitutions are  in  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Family. 

The  colored  people  of  New  Orleans 
owe  much  to  Thorny  Lafon.  No  man 
ever  did  as  much  for  the  elevation  of 
the  race.  At  his  death  he  left  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  charity,  irrespect- 
ive of  race  or  creed.  .  Conspicuous 
among  his  charities  was  a  bequest  of 
of  some  $30,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  home,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  House  of  the  Good  Shep- 


herd, for  the  reclaiming  of  fallen  col- 
ored women. 

This  much  space  has  been  given  to 
the  work  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Family  and  the  benefactions  of  Thorny 
Lafon  because  both  are  unique  in  the 
history  of  this  section  and,  indeed, 
of  the  world.  The  "Congregation 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family"  is 
the  only  order  of  colored  nuns  in  the 
United  States.  There  the  octoroon,  the 
qurdroon,  the  griffe,  the  mulatto  and 
th.^  black  African  are  received  side  by 
side.  The  Sisters  follow  the  rule  of  the 
great  St.  Augustine  for  active  orders  in 
all  its  rigor.  The  novitiate*  lasts  two 
years  and  six  months;  after  that  the 
Sisters  renew  their  vows  every  year 
until  the  tenth  year,  when  they  make 
perpetual  vows.  They  receive  colored 
orphans  not  only  from  Louisiana  but 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
from  South  America,  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America.  They  have  a  large  con- 
vent and  boarding  school  for  those  who 
are  able  to  pay,  and  their  scholars 
come  from  every  section  of  the  new 
world  where  slavery  ever  existed.  They 
also  conduct  a  large  free  school.  They 
have  found  the  true  road,  and  quietly, 
unostentatiously,  by  earnest  labor  and 
a  right  comprehension  of  the  relation 
of  the  races,  they  are  solving  problems 
for  which  the  students  of  social  econ- 
omy vainly  seek  a  remedy.  From  the 
old  convent  in  Orleans  street  they  are 
now  sending  out  their  Sisters  all  over 
Louisiana  in  remote  towns,  and  their 
work  is  destined  to  be  a  potent  factor 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  their  race. 

Mother  Juliette  died  New  Year's  day, 
1888.  When  the  news  spread  through- 
out the  city  that  she  was  dead,  from 
all  sections  people  gathered  around 
that  corpse,  lying  so  still  in  its  last  sleep. 
There  were  erstwhile  slaves  and  ser- 
vants, and  beggars  and  market  women, 
and  orphans  of  her  race;  but  predomi- 
nating were  the  white  ladies  of  the 
best  families  of  New  Orleans.  In  her 
beautiful  renunciation  of  self,  her 
saintlike  life  and  great  work  for  tu$ 
uplifting  of  humanity  they  recognized, 
and  gave  to  her  that  equality  which 
the  women  of  her  race  vainly  sought, 
through  dress  and  show,  in  the  halcyon 
days  of  the  old  Creole  regime. 

We  turn  again  into  the  dreamy  rue 
Royale,  and  just  along  this  Cathedral 
section  are  the  Catholic  book  stores 
and  stores  for  the  sale  of  religious  arti- 
cles. The  workers  in  flowers  and  wax 
also  have  their  abode  along  here.  At 
"All  Saints'  "  time,  or  approaching  the 
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first  of  November,  the  day  in  New  Or- 
leans sacred  to  the  dead,  the  windows 
in  Royal  street  are  all  aglow  with  won- 
derful beaded  wreaths  and  flowers,  pa- 
per wreaths  and  flowers  and  various 
mottoes,  "A  un  Epoux,"  "A  une 
Epouse,"  4A  Ma  Mere,"  "A  Mon 
Pere,"  so  the  sacred  legends  run.  Very 
quietly,  all  the  year  round,  the  flower- 
makers  sit  at  work,  so  that  by  All 
Saints'  time  they  may  rival  one  an- 
other in  the  beauty,  the  variety  and 
the  skill  of  their  productions. 

The  "Cafe  des  Exiles,"  made  famous 
by  Cable,  stood  on  the  corner  of  Royal 
and  St.  Ann. 

On  Dumaine,  between  Royal  and 
Bourbon  streets,  will  be  found  the 
house  bequeathed  by  Mr.  John,  of  the 
Good  Children's  Social  Club,  to  Zalli 
and  'Tite  Poulette,  as  yeraciously  set 
forth  in  one  of  Cable's"  stories.  The 
building  has  no  other  claims  to  inter- 
est. It  is  a  low-browed  frame  house, 
with  two  dormer  windows  and  a  long 
veranda  supported  by  a  brick  base- 
ment. 

At  No.  1122  Royal  may  be  seen  a 
courtyard  surrounded  by  old  Spanish 
"portales."  They  are  all  that  remains 
of  the  old  Spanish  Barracks.  The  place 
is  now  used  as  a  seltzer  water  factory. 

Just  around  the  corner  from  Royal 
street,  at  No.  817  St.  Philip,  street,  is 
the  Convent  of  the  Salesian  Missionary 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  This  sis- 
terhood came  to  New  Orleans  shortly 
after  the  massacre  of  the  Italian  pris- 
oners in  the  Parish  Prison,  eight  years 
ago.  The  deadly  work  of  the  "Mafia" 
had  been  gaining  ground  day  by  day  in 
New  Orleans;  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  chronicling  some  secret  mur- 
der directly  traceable  to  the  Mafia.  At 
length  the  members  became  so  bold  as 
to  defy  justice,  and  secretly  shot  down 
the  chief  of  police  of  New  Orleans 
while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
The  murderers,  strange  to  say,  were 
acquitted,  but  the  citizens  rose  in  their 
wrath  and  slew  the  prisoners  as  they 
emerged  from  the  Parish  Prison.  All 
felt  that  something  had  to  be  done  to 
elevate  to  the  dignity  of  citizenship 
the  swarm  of  Italian  and  Sicilian  emi- 
grants who  were  pouring  into  New  Or- 
leans. By  beginning  with  the  children 
it  was  thought  that  the  parents  might 
be  gradually  reached  in  their  homes. 
And  so  this  order,  devoted  to  the  work 
of  Americanizing  the  Italians  and  mak- 
ing them  good  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  was  invited  by  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Janssens  to  come  and  locate  in 
New  Orleans.  They  received  the  warm- 


;  est  welcome  from  the  citizens,  and 
were  at  once  established  in  this  con- 
vent in  the  heart  of  what  is  now  the 
Italian  quarter.  They  conduct  a  free 
school  for  emigrant  children,  and  have 
over  400  pupils.  They  also  hold  semi- 
weekly  meetings  for  fathers  and  moth- 
ers, at  which  these  people  are  instruct- 
ed in  their  duties  to  God  and  their 
homes(  and  country.  The  work  of  the 
sisterhood  is  being  felt  throughout  New 
Orleans.  They  are  fast  gaining  re- 
cruits for  their  order  from  among  the 
most  talented  young  ladies  of  the  city. 
The  yard  of  this  convent  is  very  quaint 
and  the  old  garden  repays  a  visit. 

A  half  square  further  on,  at  the 
corner  of  St.  Philip  and  Bourbon 
streets,  once  stood  the  famous  smithy 
of  the  Lafitte  brothers,  the  Barataria 
pirates,  romantic  in  Louisiana  history. 
Here  these  polished  gentlemen,  under 
the  guise  of  a  blacksmith's  shop,  smug- 
gled goods  into  New  Orleans  and  es- 
tablished such  an  enormous  trade  that 
the  United  States  Government  stepped 
in  and  sought  to  apprehend  them.  But 
it  was  all  of  no  avail.  The  old  Cre- 
oles, smarting  under  the  unjust  mer- 
I  cantile  law  of  Spanish  colonial  days, 
i  had  learned  to  love  the  Lafitte  brothers 
and  shielded  them  from  arrest.  As  soon 
as  the  United  States  revenue  cutter 
was  spied  in  the  distance  coming  up 
the  river  the  brothers  were  notified, 
and  the  great  piles  of  smuggled  goods 
were  hidden  away,  usually  in  the  fast- 
j  nesses  of  the  woods  of  Barataria  bay, 
the  smithy  was  in  full  blast  and  Jacque 
and  Jean  Lafitte  the  busiest  and  the 
most  earnest  of  workers.  At  last  they 
were  forced  to  take  up  their  residence 
at  Barataria  altogether,  for  the  United 
States  began  to  make  it  very  hot  for 
them  in  New  Orleans.  At  this  time 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  broke  out; 
Lafitte  was  offered  a  large  sum  by  the 
British  if  he  would  allow  them  to 
land  at  the  pirates'  trysting  place  and 
steal  quietly  into  New  Orleans.  Lafitte 
was  also  offered  a  commission  for  him- 
self and  brother  in  the  British  army. 
He  was  a  brave  patriot  and  a  true 
Louisianian,  notwithstanding  his  pi- 
ratical inclinations.  He  scornfully  re- 
jected the  British  offer,  placed  all  doc- 
uments in  the  hands  of  General  Jack- 
son, then  advancing  to  the  defense  of 
New  Orleans,  and  himself  formed  a 
regiment  for  the  defense  of  the  city. 
In  consideration  of  his  services  at  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  United 
States  granted  Lafitte  and  his  men, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  General 
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Jackson,  full  and  free  pardon  for  past 
offenses,  on  condition  that  they  would 
give  up  smuggling  and  lead  the  lives 
of  respectable  American  citizens.  The 
offer  was  gratefully  accepted.  The 
stories  told  of  Lafitte  and  his  Bara- 
taria  pirates  would  fill  a  volume. 

A  half  square  further  on  in  St. 
Philip  street  are  the  headquarters  of 
the  Italian  organ  grinders.  They  live 
in  an  old  and  dilapidated  tenement 
building  opening  upon  a  great  yard. 
They  spend  the  day  eating  macaroni  and 
singing  songs,  and  at  evening  emerge  in 
numbers,  with  their  hand-organs  on 
their  backs,  and  go  from  corner  to 
corner  of  the  old   faubourg,  playing 


architecture.  Here,  in  1831,  lived  a 
Mme.  Lalaurie,  who  was  very  wealthy 
and  moved  in  the  most  aristocratic  cir- 
cles of  the  time.  s  She  possessed  numer- 
ous slaves,  whom  she  treated  with  the 
most  abom'nable  cruelty,  starving  and 
torturing  them  to  death,  until  her 
barbarities  becoming  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, she  was  compelled  to  flee  for  her 
life.  The  house  was  wrecked  at  the 
time  by  the  indignant  populace,  and 
it  is  said  that  no  tenant  has  been  able 
to  occupy  it  since  on  account  of  the 
ghosts  of  the  murdered  slaves,  who 
hold  high  carnival  there  at  times.  Few 
visitors  come  to  New  Orleans  with- 
out taking  a  look  at  "The  Haunted 
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their  tunes,  to  the  delight  of  the  little 
children,  who  dance  to  the  music  and 
to  the  dismay  of  the  older  folks,  who 
like  not  the  twanging  instruments. 

Returning  to  Royal  street,  two 
squares  further  down  is  Hospital 
street,  so  named  because  in  colonial 
days  the  military  hospital  was  located 
thereon. 

At  No.  1140  Royal  street  stands  a 
fine  old  house,  which  has  a  history  as 
strange  and  terrible  as  any  G-erman 
castle.    This  is  the 

Haunted  House. 

The  entrance  is  a  remarkably  well- 
preserved  specimen  of  early  Louisiana 


ED  BUILDING. 
House." 

Cable  has  written  a  spirited  account 
of  this  singular  occurrence,  and  in- 
serted it  in  "Strange  True  Stories  of 
Louisiana."  There  are,  however,  sev- 
eral accounts  of  the  manner  in  which 
Mme.  Lalaurie  effected  her  escape, 
one  of  which  is  that,  after  the  mob 
had  wrecked  the  house,  she  caused 
herself  to  be  nailed  up  in  a  coffin, 
gave  out  that  she  had  died  of  fright,, 
and  was  taken  in  a  hearse  out  the 
Metairie  road  to  a  point  a  little  be- 
yond the  Halfway  House. 

The  true  manner  in  which  she  made 
her    escape,  however,  is     this:  She 
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dressed  as  for  her  regular  evening 
drive,  and  had  her  coachman  to  drive 
her  carriage  to  the  entrance  of  the 
house,  amid  the  howling  mob,  who  for 
<a  moment  stood  back  aghast,  wonder- 
ing what  was  coming  next.  That  was 
Mme.  Lalaurie's  opportune  moment, 
and  just  what  she  had  calcula- 
ted on  happened.  She  threw  open 
the  door,  and,  smiling  radiantly, 
bowed  like  a  queen,  stepped  into 
the  carriage  and  her  horses  were 
soon  going  at  break-neck  speed  down 
the  old  Bayou  road,  the  ancient  fash- 
ionable drive  of  New  Orleans.  It  had 
all  happened  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
The  crowd  recovered  itself,  realized 
that  it  was  to  be  cheated  out  of  its 
Victim,  and  followed  in  close  pursuit. 
It  was  a  race  for  life.  Mme.  Lalaurie 
reached  the  Halfway  House  a  few  mo- 
ments ahead.  A  schooner  stood  there; 
she  thrust  her  purse  of  gold  in  the 
captain's,  hand,  and  he  steered  out  to- 
wards the  lake.  Mme.  Lalaurie  made 
her  way  to  Covington,  La.,;  thence  to 
Mobile,  and  there  embarked  for 
France,  where  she  died. 

Baffled,  the  enraged  populace  wrecked 
the  carriage,  the  driver  having  made 
his  escape.  The  mob  then  returned 
and  wrecked  the  house,  the  most  cost- 
ly mirrors  and  cabinets  being  thrown 
from  the  windows  and  smashed  into 
atoms  on  the  banquette  below.  Three 
old  slaves,  tortured  almost  to  death, 
were  taken  out  in  a  dying  condition  to 
the  "Cabildo."  Human  bones  were 
found  in  the  well.  Ever  since  the 
house  is  said  to  be  haunted. 

The  principal  ghost  haunting  the 
house  is  that  of  a  negro  girl,  who  com- 
mitted suicide  by  leaping  from  the  roof 
to  the  courtyard,  in  an  endeavor  to 
escape  from  her  mistress.  On  certain 
nights  the  ghost  is  said  to  appear  near 
the  cupola  on  the  roof.  In  the  court- 
yard is  a  well,  where  Mme.  Lalaurie 
was  accustomed  to  bury  the  victims  of 
her  cruelties.  Most  of  her  murders 
were  perpetrated  in  the  loft,  immediate- 
ly beneath  the  roof. 

That  was  way  back  in  the  thirties. 
For  many  years  thereafter  the  house 
remained  closed.  "The  place  is  haunt- 
ed," the  Creoles  would  say,and  negroes 
especially  were  afraid  to  pass  the  spot 
after  nightfall. 

In  reconstruction  times  it  became 
the  Lower  Girls'  High  School.  But  it 
was  a  marked  spot.  The  radical  gov- 
ernment of  carpet-baggers  insisted  on 
mixing  the  schools,  and  whites  and 
negroes  sat  side  by  side.  The  white 
people  who  could  afford  to  pay  sent 


their  boys  and  girls  to  private  schools. 
In  1874  "The  White  League"  arose  in 
its  might  to  purge  the  city  government. 
The  boys  of  the  High  School  deter- 
mined to  expunge  the  objectionable  ele- 
ment, they  sent  the  negro  boys  home, 
and  then  proceeded  to  do  the  same 
•thing  with  the  girls,  who  were  pluming 
themselves  over  their  sisters  and 
siweethearts.  They  marched  to  the 
old  building  in  Royal  street  and  de- 
manded that  the  undesirable  element 
should  be  expelled.  This  was  the  first 
victory  gained  by  the  whites  of  Lou- 
isiana after  the  fearful  trials  of  the 
reconstruction  era.  Again  the  build- 
ing was  closed.  Some  ten  years  after, 
a  Conservatory  of  Music  was  opened 
in  the  ancient  halls.  Tales  of  ghosts 
and  murder  infested  the  place.  It  was 
impossible  to  keep  servants  there,  and 
again  "Maison  a  Louer,"  or  "House 
to  Rent,"  hung  from  the  old  balcony. 
For  four  or  five  years  it  was  thought 
to  be  uninhabited,  when,  in  1892,  an 
old  man  died  there.  He  had  belonged 
one  of  the  best  families  of  old  New  Or- 
leans. Some  time  previous  he  had  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  all  thought  him 
dead  long  since.  Ten  thousand  dollars 
in  cash  were  found  sewed  up  in  an  old 
mattress,  and  the  most  beautiful  and 
rare  old  pieces  of  bric-a-brac  and  fur- 
niture were  found  in  the  ancient  rooms, 
relics  of  better  days.  Then  an  enter- 
prising Italian,  with  an  eye  to  busi- 
ness, bought  the  place,  renovated  it, 
and  turned  it  into  the  "Haunted  Sa- 
loon." 

The  visitor  should  turn  from  Royal 
street,  after  visiting  the  "Haunted 
House,"  and  walk  one  block,  to  Char- 
tres,  where,  in  the  center  of  the  square, 
between  Hospital  and  Ursulines  etreeta, 
stands  the  ancient 

Archbishopric. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
place.  It  is  the  oldest  building  in  Lou- 
isiana. Entrance  may  be  had  through 
a  quaintly  constructed  portal,  defend- 
ed by  double  gates,  piercing  the  wall 
in  the  middle  of  the  Chartres  street 
front.  The  porter's  lodge  is  within 
this  portal.  The  buildings  face  a  spa- 
cious lawn.  They  were  erected  be- 
tween  1727  and  1734  for  the  use  of 
the  Ursuline  nuns,  who  came  over  from 
France,  at  Bienville's  solicitations,  to 
take  charge  of  the  military  hospital, 
establish  a  charity  hospital  and  a  con- 
vent school  for  girls.  The  nuns  re- 
sided in  this  ancient  building  until 
1824,  when  they  removed  to  their  pres- 
ent domicile,  a  mile  or  two  below  the 
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city.  The  old  building  has  seen  vari- 
ous uses,  not  the  least  interesting  of 
which  is  that  in  1831  it  was  the  State 
Gapitol,  and  the  legislature  held  its 
sessions  within  its  walls.  The  build- 
ing was  at  that  time  leased  by  the 
State  of  Louisiana  from  the  Ursuline 
nuns.  Shortly  afterward,  the  lease 
having  expired,  the  Ursulines  present- 
ed it  to  the  then  reigning  Archbishop  of 
New  Orleans  as  a  place  of  residence 
for  the  archbishops  of  the  diocese.  It 
was  so  used  until  1899,  when  a  number 
of  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  determined, 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  Arch- 
bishop Chapelle,  to  purchase  the  Slo- 


timber,  deeply  worn  by  the  feet  of 
many  generations.  The  chapel  con- 
tains a  little  oratory  and  shrine.  The 
reception  room,  on  the  lower  floor,  is 
beautifully  paneled  in  cypress,  and 
contains  a  curious  old  clock.  The  shut- 
ters of  cypress  over  the  main  entrance 
to  the  palace  are  over  160  years  old, 
and  are  still  perfectly  sound.  On  the 
third  floor  of  the  building  may  still  be 
seen  the  quaint  little  cells  used  by  the 
Ursuline  nuns  in  1727,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  desk  in  the  "community 
room,"  at  which  the  superioress  sat 
and  presided  when  the  nuns  met  for 
instruction,  meditation  and  prayer. 


UNITED  STATES  MINT. 


comb  residence  in  Esplanade  avenue 
as  a  place  of  residence  for  the  arch- 
bishops. The  historic  old  site  in  Char- 
tres  street,  however,  is  still  retained  a? 
the  "Archbishopric,"  and  is  used  for 
the  transaction  of  all  the  official  busi- 
ness of  the  archdiocese.  The  Arch- 
bishop and  the  Chancellor  have  their 
offices  here,  and  it  is  the  official  place 
designated  for  all  important  ecclesi- 
astical meetings.  No  one  should  leave 
New  Orleans  without  visiting  this  an- 
cient building.  It  remains  exactly  as 
when  first  erected.  The  visitor  should 
remark  the  ancient  staircase,  the  steps 
of  which  are  single,  massive  pieces  of 


In  the  building  are  preserved  all  the 
most  ancient  archives  of  the  diocese, 
which  are  in  part  the  history  of  Lou- 
isiana from  the  beginning.  There,  also, 
may  be  seen  the  portraits  of  the  bishops 
of  New  Orleans,  from  Penalver  to 
Archbishop  Chapelle.  There  is  a  de- 
lightful old  garden  in  the  rear  of  the 
ancient  convent. 

At  the  corner  of  Hospital  and  Char- 
ts streets,  where  a  small  grocery  now 
stands,  was  the  ancient  burying  ground 
of  the  Ursuline  nuns.  From  1727  to 
1824  all  the  departed  members  of  the 
community  were'  buried  in  this  spot. 
When  the  convent  was  removed  to  the 
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new  quarters  at  the  Barracks,  the  re- 
mains of  the  nuns  were  disinterred  and 
reburied  in  the  present  graveyard  at- 
tached to  the  ancient  convent.  The 
remains  of  the  slaves  they  owned,  and 
who  were  buried  in  the  •spot  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Chartres  and  Hospital  streets, 
however,  were  not  disturbed.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  here  that  the  slaves 
owned  by  the  Ursulines  chose  to  re- 
main with  them  rather  than  accept 
freedom  after  the  emancipation  of  the 
black  race,  and  that,  some  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  the  devoted  nuns 
buried  the  last  of  their  slaves,  a  ne- 
gress  a  century  old. 

The  church  adjoining  the  palace  is 
St.  Mary's.  It  is  the  oldest  church  in 
Louisiana. 

Bishop  Dubourg,  who  occupied  the 
episcopal  chair  of  New  Orleans  in 
1S'j2,  lived  in  a  house  belonging  to  the 
Ursulines,  on  a  part  of  their  Chartres 
street  property  nearest  the  river.  Its 
site  is  now  occupied  by  Sambola's 
macaroni  factory.  Blishop  Dubourg 
used  to  spend  his  winters  in  New  Or- 
leans and  his  summers  in  the  northern 
portion  of  his  vast  diocese,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
great  lakes,  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  vicinity  bounded  by  Ursulines, 
Barracks,  Chartres  street  and  the  levee 
is  now  largely  occupied  by  Italians,  a 
number  of  fruit  and  oyster  stands,  bas- 
ket manufacturers  and  macaroni  shops. 

At  No.  1231  Chartres  street  is  the 
Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
where  four  quadroon  sisters  live  with 
their  mother  according  to  convent 
rules.  At  their  death  the  order  will 
become  extinct,  as  they  are  forbidden 
to  accept  recruits. 

The  United  States  ttint 
is  just  two  squares  from  the  arch- 
bishopric, and    occupies    the  section 
bounded  by  Decatur  street,  Esplanade 
avenue,  Barracks  street  and  the  levee. 

It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Fort 
St.  Charles.  The  building  cost  $182,000. 
The  Mint  is  capable  of  turning  out 
$5,000,000  per  month.  Admission  to 
the  Mint  is  easily  effected,  and  a  polite 
official  is  always  ready  to  show  the 
visitor  through  the  various  depart- 
ments. In  December,  1814,  General 
Jackson  stood  on  the  rampart  of  Fort 
St.  Charles  to  review  his  army  as  it 
marched  past  on  its  way  to  meet  the 
British  at  Chalmette.  In  1862  Wil- 
liam Mumford  was  hanged  in  front  of 
the  Mint,  by  order  of  General  Benj. 
F.  Butler,  for  tearing  down  the  United 
States  flag  from  the  roof  of  the  build- 


ing when  the  Union  army  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  For  years  after,  a 
sad,  gray-haired  woman  wandered 
aimlessly  about  the  faubourg.  "Hush!'' 
the  little  children  would  say  as  she- 
approached;  "that  is  Mumford's 
mother."  "No,  she  is  not,"  others  would) 
answer;  "she  only  thinks  she  is."  And 
the  old  Creole  grandes  dames  would 
take  up  the  thread  and  say,  in  a  hushed 
voice:  "Yes,  children;  she  is  Mumford's 
mother." 

The  Old  Slave  Quarters, 
where  slaves  were  brought  from  all 
sections  of  the  Southern  States,  but 
principally  from  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, to  be  sold  at  auction  in  New 
Orleans,  were  located  at  the  corners 
pfChartres  and  Esplanade  streets.  The 
large  brick  building,  now  one  of  the 
finest  residences  on  the  avenue,  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  long  row  of 
brick  buildings  which  stood  on  the  river 
side  of  Chartres  street,  from  Espla- 
nade to  Peace  street;  on  the  side 
towards  the  woods,  in  the  same  bound- 
ary, stood  a  long  row  of  frame  build- 
ings (two-story),  with  iron  balconies 
reaching  to  the  banquette,  -and  a  three- 
story  kitchen  with  little  pigeon-hole 
windows  guarded  in  by  iron  bars.  Both 
of  these  sides  of  Chartres  street  were 
known  as  the  slave  quarters,  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  changed  hands  in  this 
slave  traffic. 

Adjoining  almost  all  the  ancient 
homes  in  this  section  are  two  and  three- 
storied  kitchens  separated  from  the 
main  house.  These  were  the  quar- 
ters used  by  the  family  servants,  or 
the  slaves  who  were  attached  directly 
to  the  household  departments. 

On  the  corner  of  Elysian  Fields  and! 
the  levee,  and  visible  from  Chartres 
street  where  it  crosses  Esplanade,  is 
the  massive  brick  building,  with  a 
lofty  smokestack,  used  as  a  power- 
house  by  the  Claiborne  Street  Rail- 
road. The  power-house  occupies  the 
site  of  the  old  Mandeville  de  Marigny 
residence.  This  was  the  residence  of 
Philippe  Marigny,  who  is  buried  be- 
fore the  altar  in  the  St.  Louis  Cath- 
edral. Marigny,  as  mentioned  in  the 
historical  chapter  of  this  Guide,  was  a 
grand  seigneur  in  every  sense,  and 
when  Louis  Philippe  was  in  America,, 
before  his  accession  to  the  French 
throne,  he  entertained  the  exiled  prince 
for  some  time  in  magnificent  fashion. 
Lafayette,  Moreau  and  other  cele- 
brated personages  were  his  guests  at 
other  times.  All  this  portion  of  the 
city  was,  in  those  times,  known  as  the 
"Faubourg  Marigny." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Chartres  Street,  the  French  Market  and 
Vicinity. 


Chartres  street  is  very  picturesque, 
not  merely  to  walk  along,  keeping  the 
gaze  at  a  level;  but  to  halt  and  look 
around  at  the  oddly-furnished  bal- 
conies that  appear  to  be  in  perpetual 
confab  with  each  other.  And  one  must 
halt  and  peer  into  doorways,  even  pene- 
trating slyly  a  yard  or  two  into  some 
of  the  dark,  tunnel-like  entrances  which 
lead  into  paved  courtyards  with 
arched  porticoes,  such  as  one  may  see 
in  Venice,  under  the  shadow  of  St. 
Mark's. 

The  inha  bitants  of  these  grim  houses 
are  very  kind;  they  will  see  the  stran- 
ger in  your  eyes  and  smile  graciously, 
while,  with  a  pretty  air  of  mingled 
graciousness  and  reserve,  they  motion 
you  to  look  your  fill.  In  most  of  these 
courtyards  will  be  found  plants  in 
huge  pots,  pomegranate  trees,  flowering 
shrubs;  sometimes,  a  battered  bronze 
statue,  or  yellow  earthenware  pots  as 
big  as  those  in  which  Ali  Baba  hid  on 
a  certain  memorable  occasion.  Char- 
tres street  opens  from  Canal  one  block 
nearer  the  river  than  Royal  street. 

In  the  first  three  or  four  blocks  the 
bird  stores,  with  their  wonderful  col- 
lections of  brilliant,  spoon-billed  ibises 
and  other  native  birds,  may  be  seen.  All 
along  the  street  are  queer  lodging- 
houses,  much  frequented  by  the  poor. 
At  the  upper  corner  of  St.  Peter 
stands  an  old  building,  once  occupied 
by  the  Louisiana  Saloon.  It  is  two- 
storied,  and  has  a  gallery  extending 
over  the  street.  In  other  days  this  was 
a  very  swell  resort  for  the  "jeunesse 
doree."  At  an  earlier  date  it  was  used 
as  a  hotel,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  called 
the  oldest  hotel  building  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley. 

The  first  place  of  great  note 
on  Chartres  street  is  the  St. 
Louis  Cathedral,  which  stands  be- 
tween two  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque buildings  in  New  Orleans— the 


old  Court  Buildings.  The  upper  one, 
situated  between  St.  Peter  and  Or- 
leans alley,  is  now  used  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  Which 
holds  its  sittings  in  the  apartments 
on  the  second  floor.  Like  all  edifices 
erected  by  the  Spaniards,  it  is  con- 
structed in  a  very  heavy  and  solid 
manner.  It  was  originally  used  as  the 
meeting  place  of  the  "Cabildo,"  or 
Municipal  Chapter.  The  name  of  this 
august  body  has  been  transferred  to 
the  building  itself,  and  it  is  generally 
spoken  of  as 

"The  Cabildo." 

Within  its  walls  all  but  one  of  the 
transfers  of  the  country  from  one  sov- 
ereign to  another  have  been  accom- 
plished. Here,  representing  the  King 
of  France,  the  proud  seigneur,  in 
peruke  and  knee-breeches,  absolved  the 
Orleanais  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  handed  them  over  to  the  swarthy 
delegate  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  of 
Spain.  Here  also  was  effected  the  trans- 
fer of  the  colonies  to  the  United 
States,  and,  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Cabildo,  Claiborne  announced  the  event 
and  displayed  the  American  flag.  In 
1820  Lafayette  visited  the  city  and 
w^s  received  here.  At  present  the  lower 
floor  is  given  up  to  the  Second  Re- 
corder's Court  and  a  police  jail. 

In  this  upper  building  is  the  ancient 
Spanish  "Calaboose,"  or  jail.  In  one 
of  the  cells  can  be  found  a  pair  of  old- 
fashioned  stocks,  a  relic  of  the  Span- 
ish domination.  The  Third  Precinct 
Station,  or  police  jail,  is  at  the  right- 
hand  corner. 

The  old  Spanish  building  just  oppo- 
site the  "Cabildo,"  on  St.  Peter  and 
Chartres  streets,  was  a  famous  restau- 
rant in  ancient  days.  It  was  called 
"La  Veau  Qui  Tete."  It  was  noted  for 
its  splendid  cooking  and  the  extra  qual- 
ity of  the  wines  served.  "La  Veau 
Qui  Tete"  received    the  most  aristo- 
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cratic  patronage  of  the  "vieux  carre." 

Just  below  Chartres  street,  between 
Duruaine  and  St.  Philip,  stood  the 
famous  old  "Cafe  des  Emigres,"  or 
Emigrants'  Cafe.  It  was  the  favorite 
headquarters  of  the  San  Domingo  refu- 
gees, and  their  favorite  liquor,  "le  petit 
gouave,"  was  concocted  here  to  per- 
fection. 

The  St.  Louis  Cathedral 

wis  named  for  the  patron  saint  of  the 
royal  monarch  who  filled  the  throne  of 
France  at  the  time  of  the  foundation 
of  IS'ew  Orleans.  The  architecture  is 
a  mixed  Renaissance.  The  present  is 
not  the  first  cathedral,  or  rather 
church,  that  has  occupied  the  spot. 
Thp  first  edifice  was  called  the  Parish 


would  be  said  every  Sunday  in  per- 
petuity after  his  death  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul.  He  built  the  church  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000.  The  design  was  of 
the  usual  heavy  Spanish  style,  with 
three  round  towers  in  front,  like  the 
church  buildings  erected  by  the  Span- 
iards in  Mexico  and  South  America. 
In  1793.  when  New  Orleans  was  de- 
tached from  the  diocese  of  Havana 
and  erected  into  a  distinct  episcopal 
see,  the  beautiful  church  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral. 

In  1851  the  building  was  remodeled, 
and  on  the  towers  steeples  were  raised. 
The  facade  was  considerably  changed. 
The  present  portico,  with  its  columns 
and  pilasters,  dates  from  this  time. 
In  1892  the  interior  was  frescoed  by 


THE  "CABILDO."' 


Church:  it  was  a  structure  of  adobe  ( 
and  wood,  and  was  built  by  Bienville 
shortly  after  he  founded  the  city.  This 
primitive  structure  was  destroyed  in 
the  fearful  hurricane  that  visited  the 
city  in  1723.  A  new  church  was  built 
of  brick  in  1724:  but  this  was  con- 
sumed in  the  memorable  fire  which  on 
G-ood  Friday,  March  21,  1788,  burned 
nearly  the  entire  city. 

This  conflagration  was  so  disastrous 
that  the  colonists  could  not  rebuild  the 
church:  and  it  was  at  this  crisis  that  \ 
Don  Andres  Almonaster  y  Roxas,  the 
wealthy  Spanish  nobleman  mentioned 
previously  in  this  Guide,  determined  to 
erect  at  his  own  expense  a  church  for 
New  Orleans,  on  condition  that  a  mass  | 


Humbrecht.  In  the  center  of  the  ceil- 
ing St.  Peter  is  represented  receiving 
the  shepherd's  staff  from  our  Lord, 
and  in  the  panels  around  are  the  four 
evangelists.  The  main  or  high  altar 
of  colored  marble  and  wood  has  a 
reredos  of  columns  supporting  a  cor- 
nice on  which  are  the  words,  in  gilt  let- 
ters. "Ecce  Panis  Angelorum."  The 
statues  which  surmount  this  cornice 
are  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity.  The 
central  one  leans  upon  a  cross  said  to 
he  of  pure  gold.  The  large  mural 
painting  under  the  dome  represents 
"St.  Louis,  King  of  France.  Proclaim- 
ing the  Crusades."  On  the  ceiling  of 
the  chancel  is  Dainted  "The  Sacrifice 
of  the  Divine  Lamb."    Beneath  the 
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central  altar  is  a  larsre  vault  in  which 
the  prelates  are  buried.  Around  the 
sides  of  the  chancel  are  the  stalls 
of  the  canons  of  the  Cathedral.  To 
the  left  is  the  archiepiscopal  throne, 
surmounted  by  the  crossed  keys 
and  miter,  in  gilded  wood.  The 
throne  is  flanked  by  fauteils,  which 
are,  on  occasions  of  state,  occu- 
pied by  the  Archbishop's  attendants. 
On  the  walls  appear  many  tablets  in- 
scribed to  the  memory  of  former  bish- 
ops and  archbishops.  The  fresco  over 
the  organ  loft  represents  St.  Cecilia 
resting  on  a  bank  of  clouds,  with  this 
inscription:  "Sing  the  Praises  of  the 
Lord  on  Reed  and  String  Instruments." 
There  are  two  side-altars.  The  one  on 
the  left  is  dedicated  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  and  to  St.  Francis  of  Assissi. 

The  other  altar  is  dedicated  to 
our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  The  water 
which  trickles  over  the  altar  per- 
petually is  supplied  from  the  miracu- 
lous spring  of  Lourdes.  in  France. 
On  the  walls  are  suspended  many 
votive  offerings  in  memory  of  cures 
wrought  through  the  intercession  of 
Our  Lady.  The  altar  is  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. Many  persons  of  note  are  buried 
in  the  laisles  directly  before  these 
altars.  Don  Andres  Almonaster  sleeps 
beneath  a  large  slab,  on  which  is  a 
long  inscription  in  Spanish.  His  coat- 
of-arms.  name,  iineage  and  good  deeds, 
together  with  his  motto,  "A  pesar  de 
todos  venceremos  los  Godos,"  are 
carved  in  the  marble.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  Mandeville  de 
Marigny,  distinguished  in  colonial 
history,  are  also  interred  here.  The 
tomb  of  Jean  Chesneau.  who  aided 
Don  Andres  in  founding  the  Cathe- 
dral, is  also  of  interest.  Many  quaint  in- 
stitutions maintain  in  connection  with 
the  Cathedral,  not  the  least  curious 
of  which  is  the  beadle,  or  sexton, 
called  the  "suisse."  who  attends  with 
sword  and  halbert  at  all  services- 
He  wears  a  cocked  hat  and  sword, 
and  his  function  is  to  maintain 
order  and  escort  strangers  to  their 
seats.  Every  Saturday  night  chimes 
are  rung  from  the  towers  in  memory 
of  Don  Andres.  Pontifical  high  masses 
are  said  by  the  Archbishop  on  Christ- 
mas, Easter  Sunday,  Whitsunday  and 
other  important  festivals.  On  these 
occasions  the  congregation  does  not 
withdraw  until  the  procession  escort- 
ing his  grace  passes  down  the  main 
aisle  and  out  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
procession  includes  all  the  priests  and 
officials,  and  before  the  Archbishop  is  j 


carried,  according  to  an  old  custom,  a 
lighted  candle.  Many  notable  events 
have  transpired  within  the  Cathedral, 
most  notable  of  which  was  the  solemn 
high  mass  offered  by  Bishop  Dubourg, 
at  the  request  of  General  Jackson,  in 
thaiksgiving  for  the  victory  at  Chal- 
mette.  It  was  attended  by  General 
Jackson  and  his  army,  and  at  the 
close  a  solemn  "Te  Deum"  was  sung. 
The  anniversary  of  the  centennial  of 
the  Cathedral,  in  April,  1893,  was  a 
great  and  memorable  event,  and  was 
attended  by  all  the  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops of  the  vast  territory  which  con- 
stituted the  "Louisiana  Purchase,"  all 
the  priests  of  the  diocese,  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  the  officers  of  the  su- 
preme and  city  courts,  the  foreign  con- 
suls, military,  etc.  Another  imposing 
and  memorable  event  occurred  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  Lent,  1896,  when,  for 
the  first  time  in  American  history,  two 
cardinals  united  at  the  offering  of  the 
pontifical  high  mass,  which  marked  the 
opening  of  the  Catholic  Winter  School. 
The  annual  opening  of  the  Catholic 
Winter  School  is  celebrated  in  the 
Cathedral  on  the  Sunday  before  Mardi 
Gras,  and  the  visitor  will  do  well  to 
witness  that  imposing  and  magnificent 
ceremony. 

The  most  recent  event  of  historical 
interest  was  the  joint  consecration  on 
July  2,  1899,  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba  and  the  Bishop  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  first  prelates  appoint- 
ed to  these  ancient  sees  after  the  close 
of  the  late  Spanish- American  war,  and 
charged  by  the  sovereign  Pontiff  with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Catholic 
church  along  American  lines  in  the 
new  possessions. 

The  St.  Louis  Presbytery,  which  ad- 
joins the  Cathedral,  is  also  worthy  of 
a  visit.  Here  may  be  seen  several 
curious  old  portraits,  among  them  the 
only  one  in  existence  of  Don  Andres 
Almonaster,  and  rare  pictures  of  Pere 
Antoine  and  Mgr.  Penalver,  the  first 
bishop  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Lower  Court  Building, 

situated  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
Cathedral,  between  St.  Anthony's  alley 
and  St.  Ann  street,  resembles  in  a 
marked  degree  the  Cabildo,  but  is  not 
so  old  an  edifice.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  the  civil  courts,  which  sit  on  the 
upper  floor.  The  office  of  the  Civil 
Sheriff  is  on  the  lower  floor.  In  former 
times  the  site  was  occupied  by  a  Ca- 
puchin monastery,  the  monks  of  which 
were  charged  with  the  service  of  the 
Cathedral.    The  gardens  of  their  con- 
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vent  extended  back  several  squares 
Pere  Antoine  resided  here  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  Spanish  priest,  who  j 
came  to  the  colony  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  and  who  lived  for 
many  years  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  uni- 
versally beloved.  The  personality  of 
the  father  seems  to  have  been  a  singu- 
larly sweet  and  lovable  one,  and  he, 
like  Father  Dagobert,  another  Ca- 
puchin, has  been  virtually  canonized 
among  the  saints  of  the  Crescent  City. 
Pere  Antoine's  name  was  for  many 
years  associated  with  a  palm  tree 
which  stood,  until  recently,  in  a  wood- 
yard  at  the  corner  of  Bourbon  and 
Orleans  street.  The  spot  formed  part 
of  the  land  belonging  to  Pere  An-  j 
toine   while   he  lived,   and  the  palm 


leans  Place.  At  No.  625  St.  Anthony's 
Place  are  kept  the  ancient  archives  of 
j  the  Cathedral.  The  clergy  of  the  St. 
Louis  Cathedral  also  reside  here.  No 
portion  of  New  Orleans  is  more  for- 
eign-looking than  these  old  Cathedral 
alleys. 

The  venerable  Cathedral  and  "Ca- 
bildo"  overlook 

Jackson  Square. 

This  is  a  noted  place  in  the  historv 
of  New  Orleans.  It  was  originally 
called  the  Place  d'Armes.  When  the 
Jackson  Monument  was  erected  in  the 
middle  of  it,  taking  the  place  of  the 
flagstaff  from  which  in  turn  the 
|  flags  of  France,  Spain  and  the  United 
I   States  had  been  unfurled,  the  name 
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tree  stood  at  the  foot  of  what  was 
his  garden  lot.  Innumerable  tales 
were  told  of  how  the  tree  came  to 
be  here,  not  the  least  romantic  of 
which  is  that  it  sprang  from  the  heart 
of  a  young  girl  who  was  buried  in  this 
spot,  and  who  died  dreaming  of  her  i 
native  palm-befringed  shore. 

And  now  loiter  a  moment  in  these 
two  quaint  alleys,  which  run  from 
Chartres  street  to  Royal,  on  either  side 
of  the  Cathedral.  The  upper  one  is 
called  Orleans  Place,  and  the  lower 
one  St.  Antoine's  Place,  so  called  in 
memory  of  Pere  Antoine.  His  name 
has  also  been  given  to  the  beautiful 
little  square  in  the  rear  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. The  State  Arsenal  is  in  the 
dilapidated  building  at  No.   613  Or- 
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of  the  victor  of  Chalmette  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  square.  The  name 
Place  d'Armes,  however,  is  conse- 
crated by  a  thousand  historic  as- 
sociations of  the  early  city.  Here 
$vere  held,  from  the  very  be- 
i  ginning,  those  public  meetings  where 
all  matters  of  common  interest  and 
public  policy  were  discussed,  and  the 
first  settlers  of  the  city,  though 
loyal,  even  devoted  subjects  of  the 
King  of  France,  learned  those  first 
lessons  of  self-government  which  taught 
them  later  how  to  become  free  citizens 
of  a  free  republic.  Here  Don  An- 
tonio de  Ulloa  received  the  keys 
of  the  city  and  took  possession 
of  Louisiana  in  the  name  of  the 
King    of    Spain    in  1766,  and  here 
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met  the  resolute  band  of  patriots  under 
the  heroic  Lafreniere,  who  renounced 
the  authority  of  Spain,  declared  their 
independence  in  1768  and  sent  the 
Spanish  Governor  packing  back;  to  his 
own  country.  And  right  here,  to  the 
honor  of  the  old  square  be  it  said,  this 
was  the  first  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence made  on  American  soil.  It 
was  here  that  Captain  General  Don 
Alejajndro  O'Reilly  landed  with  an 
army  too  powerful  for  the  little 
colony  to  resist,  and  took  formal 
possession  of  Louisiana  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  bringing  the  scarce- 
ly fledged  republic  to  an  untimely  end; 
and  here  that,  a  few  days  later,  he 
shot  to  death,  as  rebels  and  traitors, 
all  the  leaders  of  the  French  patriots, 
but  Villere,  who  died  in  prison. 

It  was  in  this  same  Place  d'Armes 
that  Don  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  one  of 
the  most  heroic  figures  in  Louisiana's 
history,  appeared  in  1779  before  a 
great  popular  meeting  of  the  citizens 
and  won  their  hearts.  Though  but  a 
boy,  scarcely  21  years  of  age,  he  held  a 
commission  as  Captain  General  and 
Governor  of  the  province,  but  he  told 
the  citizens,  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  that  he  would  not  accept  the 
office  without  their  consent  and  prom- 
ise of  loyalty.  They  clamorously  con- 
firmed his  appointment;  and  it  was 
from  this  same  Place  d'Armes  that 
he  led  an  army  of  150O  young  Creoles 
who  responded  to  his  appeal,  "Let 
those  who  love  me  follow  where  I 
lead,"  to  some  of  the  most  notable  vic- 
tories over  the  English  that  were  ever 
won  on  this  continent. 

Jackson  Square  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  public  places  which  are  in- 
closed. It  is  shut  to  the  public  at 
9  o'clock  at  night.  It  has  long  been 
under  the  management  of  a  spe- 
cial board  of  commissioners,  who 
have  greatly  beautified  the  parterres 
by  planting  them  with  tropical  fruits 
and  flowers.  The  fountain  near  the 
Chartres  street  entrance  is  equipped 
with  a  mechanism  by  which  the  jet 
may  be  illuminated  at  night. 

Jackson  Statue, 

in  the  middle  of  the  square,  was  made 
by  Clark  Mills,  at  a  oast  of  $30,000. 
The  artist  has  been  highly  praised  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  succeeded 
in  balancing  such  a  mass  of  metal. 
Nearly  all  equestrian  statues  have 
props  beneath  them,  but  the  absence 
of  any  such  support  under  this  one 
will  be  remarked.  In  this  position  the 
statue  has  withstood  the  storms  and 


hurricanes  of  almost  half  a  century. 
The  statue  weighs  over  20,000  pounds. 
■The  inscription  on  the  granite  base  was 
cut  by  General  Benj.  Butler's  orders 
during  the  Civil  War— "The  Union 
Must  and  Shall  Be  Preserved."  It  is 
exactly  like  the  statues  of  Jackson  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The  two  long  rows  of  buildings, 
drawn  up  like  twin  regiments  of  red- 
coated  soldiers  on  either  side  of  the 
square,  are  the 

Pontalba  'Buildings. 

They  were  built  early  in  the  century 
by  the  Baroness  Pontalba,  daughter  of 
Don  Andres  Almonaster,  and  are  stili 
owned  by  her  descendants.  At  one 
time  it  was  considered  a  sort  of  mark 
of  gentility  to  reside  in  the  Pontalba 
buildings.  The  tide  of  fashion  has, 
however,  long  since  flowed  away  from 
them. 

The  long,  narrow  courtyards;  the 
grand  old  stairways;  the  quaint  iron 
fretwork;  the  curious  old  transoms  and 
brass  knockers,  whose  "click"  reverber- 
ates through  the  ancient  halls,  are 
worth  notice. 

And  now  you  are  in  sight  of  the 
famous 

French  Market. 

You  know  it  by  th'e  busy  rush,  the 
noisy  rumbling  of  carts  and  wagons, 
the  ceaseless  clatter  of  foreign  and 
native  tongues  all  commingled,  the  out- 
landish garbs  and  curious  faces,  and 
the  strange,  novel,  cosmopolitan  scene, 
nowhere  else  to  be  witnessed  on  the 
American  continent.  The  market  is 
open  daily  between  5  a.  m.  and  12 
m.;  but  Sunday  morning,  between  8 
and  9,  is  the  best  time  to  visit  it. 
Every  stranger  goes  to  see  the  French 
Market.  There  is  no  more  remarkable 
or  characteristic  spot  in  New  Orleans. 
Under  its  roof  every  language  is 
spoken.  The  buyers  and  sellers  are 
men  and  women  of  all  races.  The 
French  Market  comprehends  four  dis- 
tinct and  separate  divisions,  each  un- 
der a  special  roof.  These  divisions  are 
called  respectively  the  "Meat  Market," 
the  "Fish  Market,"  the  "Fruit"  and 
the  "Vegetable"  markets.  Around  these 
various  markets  is  a  fringe  of  fruit 
stalls  and  coffee  stands.  The  latter  are 
especially  situated  near  the  head  of 
the  market  and  at  the  end  of  the  vege- 
table market.  These  are  the  clebrated 
coffee  stands  sung  in  song  and  story, 
where  a  delicious  cup  of  "cafe  noir," 
or  "cafe  au  lait,"  may  be  obtained  at 
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all  hours,  and  with  this  cup  of  Creole 
coffee  is  served  a  peculiar  wafer-like 
pastry  called  "coffee-cake." 

The  "Meat  Market"  was  erected  in 
1813  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  and  stands 
on  the  exact  spot  where  the  first  mar- 
ket was  built  in  New  Orleans,  accord- 
ing- to  the  plan  of  Le  Blond  de  La 
Tour,  in  1723,  and  which  was  destroyed 
by  a  hurricane  in  that  same  year.  The 
butchers  are  principally  Gascons,  and 
the  vendors  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  mostly  Gascons  and  Italians.  The 
gireat  vegetable  market  \  follows  the 
"Bazar,"  which  is  of  iron  and  was 
erected  about  thirty  years  ago.  Just 
across  the  way  is  a  triangular  market 
devoted  to  fruit  and  poulty.  The  fish 
market  is  immense,  and  is  constructed 
of  iron  and  glass.  The  splendid  variety 
of  fish  offered  for  sale  is  often  a  sub- 
ject of  pleasant  comment  among  vis- 
itors. The  vendors  here  are  nearly  all 
Spanish  and  Italian.  Near  the  end  of 
the  fish  market  is  the  game  market, 
and  between  the  divisions  of  the  mar- 
kets are  open  spaces  occupied  by  all 
manner  of  people — Moors,  with  their 
strings  of  beads  and  crosses  "fresh 
from  the  Holy  Land";  fruit  peddlers 
and  tinners  and  small  notion  dealers; 
"rabais  men,"  with  their  small  stores 
on  wheels;  Chinese  and  Hindu,  Jew 
and  Spaniard,  French  and  Teuton, 
Irish  and  English,  and  prominent  and 
pre-eminent,  by  reason  of  native  ex- 
traction, the  Creoles,  who  give  the 
charm  of  local  life  and  color  to  this 
quaintly  foreign  spot.  There,  also, 
you  will  find  the  old-time  Creole  ne- 
gr esses  offering  for  sale  "pralines,"  and 
"pain  patate,"  and  "callas,"  the  latter 
a  species  of  soft  doughnut  made  of 
rice  and  flour. 

There,  too,  squatted  about,  are 
strange  beings,  apparently  half-civil- 
ized, with  queer  little  "papooses" 
strapped  to  the^r  backs  or  rolled  up  in 
shawls  or  rougher  blankets.  You  catch 
the  odor  of  wild  herbs  and  woodland 
leaves,  and,  peering  into  their  quaint 
baskets,  you  get  a  glimpse  of  the  dried 
sassafras  leaves,  which  some  of  them 
are  pounding  with  a  mortar  into  the 
"gombo  file,"  with  which  the  noted 
Creole  dish  is  made;  and  they  will 
offer  you  for  sale  little  bunches  of 
"laurier,"  and  other  herbs,  from  which 
jCreoles  concoct  such  fragrant  "tis- 
anes" for  the  sick.  These  patient, 
quiet,  swarthy,  dark-skinned  women, 
with  their  flowing  hair,  are  the 
last  descendants  of  the  famous 
Choctaw  tribe  of  Indians  who  were 
once  the  very  owners  of  the  soil  on 


which  the  proud  city  of  New  Orleans 
now  stands.  The  history  of  this  tribe 
is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  They  were 
the  only  Indians  who  never  once  rose 
in  arms  against  <the  United  States. 
They  were  bound  by  ties  of  deepest 
friendship  to  the  early  settlers  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  called  the  good  Bienville 
their  "father."  In  all  the  early  troub- 
les of  the  infant  colony  they  were  al- 
ways at  the  side  of  the  colonists,  and 
when  Jackson  led  the  Americans  against 
the  British,  on  that  memorable  Eighth 
of  January,  1815,  they  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Americans  and  mer- 
ited a  compliment  from  the  famous 
"Old  Hickory"  in  his  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  token  of  their  fidelity,  they  were 
never  sent  to  the  Indian  reservation; 
but  years  since  they  were  crowded 
out  of  New  Orleans  by  the  superior 
and  cultured  race,  and  they  have 
lived  quietly  on  the  ground  allotted 
co  them  by  the  United  States  at  the 
Indian  settlement  of  Bayou  Lacombe. 
over  in  St.  Tammany  parish.  Twice 
a  week,  on  Sunday  and  Thursday, 
they  come  to  the  city,  crossing,  free  of 
fare,  on  the  steamer  that  plies  between 
Old  Landing  and  New  Orleans,  and 
then  walking  from  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  Depot  to  the  French  Market, 
where  they  always  find  a  ready  sale 
for  their  good  "gombo  file"  and  sweet 
"tisanes." 

The  French  Market  is  a  great  prom- 
enade of  a  Sunday  morning  for  the 
Creole  belles  and  beaux,  after  they 
have  heard  mass  at  the  old  Cathedral. 

Not  far  from  the  market,  on  Deca- 
tur, between  St.  Phillip  and  Dumaine, 
is  "Vendetta  Alley,"  so  called  from 
the  Mafia  murders  which  occurred 
there  in  other  days. 

You  turn  from  the  market,  with  ita 
singular  complexity  that  interests 
while  it  challenges  admiration,  and 
emerge  upon  the  levee. 

The  scene  along  the  levee  is  at  all 
times  extremely  animated,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  French  Market. 

The  levee  in  front  of  the  Fish  Mar- 
ket is  called  the  "Picayune  Tier,"  or 
Lugger  Landing. 

The  "Dago"  fishermen  from  the  lower 
coast  land  their  cargoes  of  oranges 
and  oysters  here,  and  here  gathers  a 
swarm  of  luggers,  with  their  sails  tied 
down  on  their  long  booms  or  flapping 
idly  in  the  breeze  to  dry,  while  their 
motley  crews  of  traders  through  the 
bayous  and  lakes  of  the  lower  Louisi- 
ana coast— Greeks.  Italians.  Dagoes, 
Gascons,   negroes   and  nondescripts— 
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bustle  about  unloading  cargoes  of 
oranges,  oysters,  fish,  vegetables  and 
all  the  various  produce  of  the  land  and 
water  of  their  section:  or  else,  while 
waiting  for  some  sort  of  a  cargo  to 
set  sail  again,  loiter  idly  about,  smok- 
ing itheir  cigarettes  and  cooking  their 
meals  over  queer  little  furnaces  fired 
with  charcoal.  The  "Picayune  Tier" 
is  always  a  picturesque  sight. 

Walking  up  the  levee  one  or  two 
squares,  you  reach  the  site  of  the  old 
"Government  House":  this  stood  at 
the  corner  of  Levee  and  Toulouse 
streets  in  the  old  colonial  days.  It  was 
burned  in  1826.  after  the  sale  of  Lou- 


ed  with  barrels  and  hogsheads  of 
sugar  and  molasses.  Large  as  the  area 
is,  it  scarce  affords  room  for  the  prod- 
uct that  seeks  this  greatest  sugar  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States.  The  barrels 
of  sweets  overflow  the  sheds,  crowd  all 
the  warehouses  in  the  vicinity,  block 
the  sidewalks  and  overrun  the  levee. 
There  is  sugar  everywhere. 

Close  by  the  Exchange  are  several 
great  refineries,  where  the  crude  prod- 
ucts of  the  sugar-houses  on  the  planta- 
tions is  changed  into  the  beautiful 
white  sugar  that  you  see  upon  your 
tables.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  look 
through  one  of  them. 


FRUIT  STALL — INTERIOR  VIEW — FRENCH  MARKET. 


isiana  to  the  United  States. 

One  square  further  up,  between  St. 
Louis  and  Customhouse  streets,  are 
the  Sugar  Sheds.  At  this  point  one 
gets  a  fine  view  of  the  shipping.  The 
Sugar  Exchange,  where  the  speculators 
conduct  many  of  those  operations 
which  regulate  the  price  of  sugar 
throughout  the  country  is  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Front  and  Bienville  streets. 

One  cannot  pass  this  section  of  the 
levee  without  realizing  the  greatness 
and  importance  of  the  sugar  industry 
of  Louisiana.  Block  after  block  along 
about  midwinter  are  packed  and  crowd- 


Front  and  Esplanade. 

The  best  way  to  see  the  river  front 
is.  of  course,  to  walk  along  the  levee. 
It  is  a  long  walk,  however,  and  the 
visitor  would  do  well,  after  leaving 
the  sugar  section  of  the  levee,  to  take 
the  electric  car  marked  "Elsplanade 
and  French  Market."  The  car  starts 
from  Canal  street  and  passes  directly 
in  front  of  the  United  States  Custom- 
house, down  North  Peters  street,  to 
EsDlanade  avenue,  and  out  Esplanade 
to  "the  Bayou  St.  John.  The  ride  gives 
you  a  fine  view  of  the  shipping  in 
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port;  the  Cathedral,  with  Jackson 
Square  in  the  foreground:  the  French 
Market  in  passing,  and  the  United 
States  Mint. 

Just  across  from  the  Mint  is  the 
Morgan's  Landing,  where,  day  after 
day,  are  seen  ships  of  the  Morgan  Line, 
trading  to  New  York  or  to  some  port 
on  the  Gulf,  and  the  depot  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  where  pas- 
sengers and  freight  are  received  and 
transferred. 

At  the  intersection  of  Esplanade  and 
the  levee  the  car  turns  into  the  beauti- 
ful old  avenue,  the  historic  residence 
portion  of  the  city  in  later  Creole  days. 


can  gain  you  admittance  to  the  ex- 
clusive society  of  the  old  French  Quar- 
ter, that  you  will  see  Creole  beauty 
and  society  at  its  best. 

At  No.  704  Esplanade  avenue,  cor- 
ner of  Royal  street,  is  a  fine  old  brick 
mansion;  this  is  the  home  of  Colonel 
Richard  M.  O'Brien,  brother  of  the 
late  Colonel  P.  M.  O'Brien,  who  re- 
cently left  a  legacy  of  $50,000  to  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  and 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  $45,000,  the 
beautiful  new  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  in  Canal  street,  New  Orleans, 
and.  besides,  left  numerous  benefac- 
tions to  charity,  irrespective  of  creed. 


LEVEE  SCENE —PICAYUNE  TIER. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streets 
in  New  Orleans,  and  is  to  the  Creoles 
what  St.  Charles  avenue  is  to  the 
Americans — the  aristocratic  residence 
street.  The  avenue,  through  its  entire 
length,  from  the  river  to  the  Bayou 
St.  John,  is  lined  on  either  side  of  the 
car  tracks  with  a  continuous  row  of 
shade  trees,  which  makes  the  street 
very  pretty  and  attractive.  The  homes 
in  the  avenue  are  the  center  of  Creole 
culture  and  refinement,  and  fine  old 
furnishings  of  the  Louis  Quatorze 
style  adorn  the  interiors.  Many  ro- 
mantic stories  cluster  about  these 
homes,  and  it  is  here,  if  you  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  friend  who 


The  large,  three-storied  brick  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Esplanade  avenue 
and  North  Rampart  street  is  St.  Aloy- 
sius  Commercial  College.  The  building 
was  erected  by  the  Ursuline  nuns, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of 
$75,000,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  ancient 
convent  near  the  Barracks,  for  the 
accommodation  of  day  pupils.  Some 
years  later  they  sold  it  to  the  Brothers 
of  the  Sacred  Heard  for  school  and 
college  purposes. 

At  the  corner  of  St.  Claude  and 
Esplanade,  just  one  square  further  on. 
is  another  beautiful  and  imposing 
brick  structure,  with  an  old  Roman 
portico.    This  is  the  residence  recent- 
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ly  purchased  by  the  Catholics  of  New 
Orleans  for  the  archbishops  of  the  dio- 
cese. The  hall,  laid  in  marble  mosaic, 
is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  famous 
Pompeiian  Hall  in  Rome.  The  house 
A\~as  built  by  a  wealthy  merchanr.  some 
fifty  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  $175,000, 
and  was  the  home  of  Cuthbert  Slo- 
coinb,  who  became  famous  in  the  civil 
war. 

The  handsome  brick  church  on  the 
lower  side  of  Esplanade  avenue,  be- 
tween Marais  and  Villere,  is  St.  Anna's 
Episcopal  church. 

The  house  No.  1631  Esplanade,  near 


cared  for  here  by  this  gentle  sister- 
hood. Everyone  in  New  Orleans  knows 
the  "Little  Sisters"  as  they  go  about, 
from  day  to  day,  in  their  great  black 
capes  and  hoods,  hegging  food  and 
clothing  for  their  helpless  old  charges. 
A  visit  to  this  institution  is  both  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  The  home 
is  the  down-town  counterpart  of  the 
great  building  on  Prytania  street,  in 
the  up-town  section  of  the  city.  At 
this  latter  institution  250  old  men  and 
women  are  the  wards  of  these  faith- 
ful nuns.  Both  of  these  magnificent 
"Homes  for  the  Aged"  were  erected 
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Derbigny,  is  that  in  which  General 
1'.  G.  T.  Beauregard  died. 

Within  sight  of  the  Esplanade  ave- 
nue car,  as  it  reaches  the  corner  of 
Johnson  street,  is  the  "Home  for  the 
Aged  and  Infirm,"  conducted  by  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  The  build- 
ing, a  large,  three-storied  brick  struct- 
ure, stands  within  beautiful  grounds 
at  the  corner  of  Laharpe  and  Johnson 
streets,  within  two  squares  of  Espla- 
nade. Nearly  three  hundred  old  men 
and  women,  all  over  sixty,  and  many 
reaching    far    into    the    nineties,  are 


through  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  "Lit- 
tle Sisters." 

The  small  triangle,  containing  a 
beautiful  fountain  in  terra  cotta,  on 
the  avenue,  between  Miro  and  Tonti 
streets,  is  the  Gayarre  Place,  so 
named  for  Louisiana's  illustrious  his- 
torian. 

The  Greek  Church  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity is  on  a  street  known  both  as  Dol- 
honde  and  Dorgenois.  within  view  of 
Esplanade  avenue.     Services  are  not 
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held  regularly.  The  ornaments  on  the 
altar  were  presented  by  the  late  Em- 
press of  Russia. 

The  Jockey  Club  is  'on  Esplanade 
avenue,  near  Bayou  Bridge.  It  occu- 
pies a  whole  square  of  ground  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  street.  It  is  one  of 
the 'most  attractive  spots  in  New  Or- 
leans. The  mansion  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  a  Mr.  Luling.  The  house 
is  of  the  French  1  style  of  architecture, 
with  two  stories  and  side  wings.  It 
opens  upon  a  beautiful  terrace.  In  one 
of  the  wings  is  a  bowling  alley.  The 
mansion  stands  in 'the  midst  of  a  gar- 
den which,  on  gala  occasions,  is  illu- 


Race  Course  During  the  season  the 
Orleans  and  the  Esplanade  cars  both 
run  directly  to  the  course,  depositing 
passengers  at  the  entrance.  These  cars 
both  start  on  Canal  street,  near  Clay 
Statue.  The  race  track  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  and  fastest  in  the 
United  States.  As  the  name  implies, 
the  Fair  Grounds  were  laid  out  and 
devoted  for  many  years  to  the  annual 
exposition  of  Louisiana  industries  in 
the  form  of  a  state  fair.  For  nearly 
twenty  years,  however,  the  state  fairs 
were  discontinued.  There  has  been  a 
revival  recently,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Progressive  Union.    The  grand 
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minated  with  Chinese  lanterns  and 
electric  lights,  presenting  'a  scene  of 
enchanting  beauty.  Admission  is  by 
card  from  members. 

In  the  rear,  and  a  little  to  one  side 
of  the  Jockey  Club,  'are  'the  Fair 
Grounds.  These  contain  a  race  course, 
and  grand  stand  capable  of  seating  8000 
people.  Horse  racing,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Louisiana  Jockey  Club,  takes 
place  here  annually,  there  being  usual- 
ly a  winter  meeting  extending  over 
100  days,  in  which  the  best  horses  and 
most  famous  jockeys  participate.  The 
course  was  formerly  called  the  G-entilly 


fair  held  in  May,  1899,  was  a  revela- 
tion to  the  south. 

The  cemetery  adjoining  the  Jockey 
Club  Grounds  is  the  new  St.  Louis 
Cemetery.  Some  of  the  tombs  are 
very  handsome.  James  Gallier  and 
his  wife.  Marie,  lie  beneath  a  tomb- 
stone which  records  the  melancholy 
history  of  their  deaths.  They  were 
drowned  in  1866  in  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer  Evening  Star.  Gallier  was 
a  celebrated  architect  in  his  day. 
Other  notable  tombs  are  those  of 
the  Menorguina  Society,  dating  from 
1859;    the  Young  Men's  Benevolent 
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Society,  from  1866.  and  the  Slavonic 
Society,  from  1870. 

On  Bayou  St.  John,  300  yards  from 
Esplanade,  will  be  found  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  or  Camp  Nicholls.  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  It  derives  the  lat- 
ter appellation  from  Ex-Governor  F. 
T.  Nicholls.  under  whose  administra- 
tion it  was  founded  as  a  retreat  for 
maimed  and  disabled  Confederates. 
The  place  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its 
gardens. 

Crossing  the  bayou  by  Bayou  bridge, 
the  visitor  has  the  agreeable  conscious- 
ness of  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  spot  where  Bienville  effected  his 


evenings.  The  Louisiana  Boat  Club  and 
the  Crescent  Boat  Club  have  quarters 
on  the  bank,  and  hold  an  annual  re- 
gatta here. 

The  "Bayou  St.  John,"  named  for 
Bienville's  patron  saint,  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  historic  spots 
in  the  city.  It  was  on  the  banks  of 
this  bayou  that  Le  Page  du  Pratz, 
the  first  Louisiana  historian,  who  came 
to  New  Orleans  in  1718  to  cast  his  for- 
tune with  the  infant  colony,  built  his 
pretty  villa;  it  was  here  that  his  life 
was  miraculously  saved  by  a  beautiful 
Indian  girl,  who  became  devotedly  at- 
tached to  his  service  and  who  gave 


st.  john's  bayou. 


first  landing  on  Louisiana  soil.  It  is 
not  possible  to  identify  the  spot  exact- 
ly now.  In  1718  Bienville,  with  some 
fifty  followers,  landed  from  his  voyage 
across  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  down 
the  bayou.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
locality  was  not  commemorated,  for 
surely  it  deserves  to  be  marked  by  a 
monument. 

There  are  some  curious  shipyards 
along  the  bayou,  one  of  which,  at  least, 
dates  from  Spanish  days.  The  hand- 
some oaks  of  Southern  Park  will  be 
noticed.  This  is  a  place  of  resort  where 
picnics    are    often  given  on  Sunday 


him  the  thread  of  the  wonderful  tra- 
ditions and  songs  of  primitive  Louisi- 
ana that  he  has  so  beautifully  woven 
into  fact  and  fiction.  As  the  colony 
grew,  the  most  aristocratic  families  of 
the  ancient  colony  had  their  summer 
villas  on  the  Bayou  St.  John,  and 
here  and  there,  nestling  amid  the  tropi- 
cal palms  and  foliage,  one  still  catches 
a  glimpse  of  these  olden  villas,  alasf 
falling  into  decay.  The  banks  of  the 
bayou  are  fringed  with  palmettos  and 
plantain  trees,  and  the  tall  "Spanish 
dagger,"  whose  beautiful  white  blos- 
soms, rising  in  pyramidal  clusters,  are 


the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  tourist 
in  the  early  summer  and  late  spring. 
The  'bayou  is  very  mysterious  and  is 
crowded  with  a  dense  growth  as  it 
merges  into  the  lake.  It  was  in  these 
sylvan  solitudes  that  the  "voudoos" 
used  to  hold  their  'bacchanalian  festi- 
vals on  the  night  of  St.  John's  eve. 

A  short  walk  from  the  terminus  of 
the  Bayou  road  street  car  brings  the 
tourist  in  sight  of  a  magnificent  forest 
of  gigantic  live  oaks.    This  is 


was  formed  artificially  by  enlarging 
Bayou  Sauvage,  which  formerly  ran 
through  the  park. 

The  park  was  in  former  times  a 
wooded  plantation,  and  belonged  to  a 
famous  Creole,  Louis  Allard.  He  was 
a  man  of  letters  and  a  poet,  and  owned 
all  that  tract  of  land  extending  from 
the  Bayou  St.  John  to  the  Orleans 
Canal,  and  from  the  Meta'irie  road  to 
the  old  tollgate.  The  portion  which  is 
called  the  "Lower  City  Park"  w  as  sold 
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City  Park. 

It  is  along  Metairie  road,  about  six 
blocks  from  the  bayou.  The  way 
thither  leads  through  market  gardens 
and  dairies.  The  park  contains  160 
acres,  only  a  portion  of  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  improved.  The  grove 
of  live  oaks  is  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  tourists.  These  live  oaks  are 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  They 
are  draped  in  the  ghostly  gray  Spanish 
moss,  to  which  allusion  is  so  frequent- 
ly made  by  Louisiana  poets.    The  lake 


r  BAYOU  ST.  JOHN. 

by  Allard,  previous  to  his  death,  to 
John  McDonogh,  the  millionaire  miser- 
philanthropist,  of  old  New  Orleans.  At 
his  death,  McDonogh  left  it  by  will 
to  the  cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Balti- 
more, and  the  city  of  New  Orleans  ac- 
quired it  in  full  ownership  at  the  par- 
tition sale,  and  decided  to  devote  it  to 
park  purposes.  Allard  was  permitted, 
by  special  agreement,  after  the  mort- 
gage sale  to  continue  his  occupation 
of  the  place.  He  spent  his  declining 
days  under  his  beloved  oaks,  dreaming 
of  the  past  and  reading  his  favorite 
authors.    In  compliance  with  his  dy- 


ing  wish  he  was  buried  in  this  quiet 
spot  under  his  favorite  oak.  The 
tomb  is  in  saddest  decay.  It  is  in  full 
view  coming  from  the  Metairie  road, 
and  from  its  site,  as  you  glance  oblique- 
ly to  the  left,  the  legendary  "Oaks  on 
the 

Famous  Dueling  Ground 

of  old  New  Orleans"  rise  in  solemn 
grandeur. 

Their  green  boughs  throw  back  the 
sunlight  with  all  the  brightness  and 
elasticity  of  everlasting  youth,  and 
the  whispering  leaves  tell  of  a  time, 
scarcely     fifty     years     remote,  when 


[    dore''  in  the  ancient  "Salle    de  St. 
!    Philippe."     Among  the   most  famous 
j    masters   were   Marcel   Dauphin,  who 
was  killed  in  a  duel  by  another  mas- 
!    ter,  Bonneval,  who  was  wounded  by  the 
I    professional      swordsman;  Reynard; 
J    L'Alouette,  who  killed  Shubra,  another 
i    professor;  Thimecourt,  who  killed  the 
:    famous   Italian     fencingmaster,  Pou- 
laga,   and  Gilbert  Rosiere,  called  by 
|    his    pupils  "Tit    Rosiere,"  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  fencingmasters  who 
ever  came  to  New  Orleans.    But  the 
;    most  famous  of  all  was  Pepe  Llula;  of 
him  the  most  wonderful  stories  were 
told,  but  the  following  will  suffice: 


CITY  PAIJK,  ALONG  TI1E  BRIDOEWA.Y. 

tragedy  and  gayety  walked  side  by  side  ,      It  happened  that  New  Orleans  was  all 

in  New  Orleans,  and  it  was  an  every  aflame  with  sympathy  for  the  filibus- 

day  occurrence  to  see  under  those  very  ters  who  had  made  an  unsuccessful 

branches  a  meeting  of  adversaries  in  attempt  to  free  Cuba  from  the  control 

mortal  combat,  with  pistol,  saber  or  of  Spain.  Pepe  was  an  ardent  Spanish 

shotgun,  or  "colichemard."  ■  partisan,  and  issued  a  manifesto,  chal- 

A  thousand  stories  are  told  of  the  j    ienging  all  the  Cuban  sympathizers, 

bloody   encounters    which   took   place  Many  of  them  took  up  the  glove.  Pepe 

in  the  early  morning  under  the  "oaks."  '    met  them,  and,  making  use  of  a  thrust 

There  was  no  compromise  with  honor  j    for  which  he  was  famous— driving  his 

in  those  days;  society  did  not  permit  colichemard  into  the  lung  and  giving 

it.    With  the  advent  of  Napoleon's  dis  it  a  vicious,  twist   there — killed  each 

banded   legions   and   noble   "emigres"  of  his  antagonists.     The  result  was  that 

from  France  there  was  a  great  renais-  after  a  while  the  Cubans  refused  to 

sance   in   duels,   and     fencingmasters  i    meet  him. 

were  kept  busy  teaching  the  "jeunesse  i      What  troops  of  ghostly  stories  come 
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up  under  the  "oaks."!  Every  imagina- 
ble cause  of  quarrel  was  settled  under 
these  ancient  trees.  Some  slight  in- 
fringement of  ballroom  etiquette,  ,  a 
quarrel  with  a  rival  lover,  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  politics,  the  last  opera, 
the  ability  of  the  famous  "falcon"  to 
reach  a  certain  note,  legal  points,  eci- 
entific  questions — all  came  to  a  direct 
issue  under  these  "oaks."    It  was  at 

a  famous  ball  at  Mme.   's,  in  the 

rue  Royale,  that  a  gallant  cavalier  ap- 
proached a  beautiful  belle  as  she  was 
promenading.     The  dance  was  given 


of  Europe.  "Sir,"  answered  the  Cre- 
ole, "I  will  never  permit  anyone  to 
disparage  the  Mississippi  River  in  my 
presence."  The  result  was  a  duel  un- 
der the  oaks  at  sunrise,  and  the  sci- 
entist received  a  severe  wound  in  his 
cheek.  Oh!  there  are  legends  enough, 
and  true  stories,  too,  of  those  who 
fought  and  died  in  this  spot, 
and  echoes  of  beautiful  maidens 
rushing  between  the  combatants 
just  as  the  fatal  lunge  was  given. 
There  were  the  famous  series  of 
duels   with  broadswords  in   the  year 
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for  "charity's  sake."  The  girl  held  a 
little  hook  of  "raffles"  in  her  hands. 
"Allow  me,  mademoiselle,  to  take  some 
chances,"  asked  the  cavalier.  Before 
she  could  reply,  her  companion  replied 
grimly:  "The  chances  are  all  taken, 
sir."  "I  will  meet  you  later,"  said  the 
cavalier,  under  'breath.  They  met  in 
the  morning  with  broadswords  under 
the  oaks.  An  hour  later  the  gallant 
cavalier  breathed  his  last,  just  on  the 
spot  where  Louis  Allard  is  buried.  A 
celebrated  European  scientist,  who  was 
visiting  New  Orleans,  laughed  at  the 
Mississippi  River  in  the  presence  of  a 
Creole,  saying  that -it  was  nothing  but 
a  tiny  rill  compared  to  the  great  rivers 


1840,  when  the  fencingmasters  them- 
selves fought  and  killed  one  another, 
just  to  "show  their  art."  And  there 
was  the  famous  duel  on  horseback  be- 
tween a  French  cavalry  officer  and  a 
young  Creole,  when  the  Creole,  by  a 
peculiar  half-circle  stroke  which  he 
had  learned  from  his  master,  Pepe 
Llula,  plunged  his  sword  through  the 
French  officer's  body. 

All  these,  and  a  thousand  others,  are 
the  stories  inseparably  connected  with 
the  "oaks."  The  code  was  very  strict. 
A  gentleman  could  not  fight  anyone 
whom  he  could  not  ask  to  his  house. 
Dueling  is  a  thing  of  the  long,  dead 
past  in  New  Orleans  to-day.    It  does 


not  matter  much  whether  a  man  fights 
or  not;  men  have  other  ways  of  show 
ing  themselves  gentlemen.  But  "Killed 
on  the  Field  of  Honor"  is  a  common 
enough  legend  in  the  old  St.  Louis 
cemeteries. 

Leaving  the  ancient  "oaks,"  the 
tourist  may  see  another  very  interest- 
ing section  of  "Old  New  Orleans"  after 
it  had  spread  beyond  the  Rampart 
street  limits,  by  taking  the  "Bayou 
Road"  cars,  near  the  Grande  Route 
St.  John.  This  line  passes  through  the 
old  street  that  was  the  fashionable 
drive  of  New  Orleans  in  early  days 
The  beautiful  trees  and  gardens  all 
along  the  rues  Ursulines  and  Bayou 
road  show  the  interest  which  the  an- 
cient Creoles  took  in  this  "grand  prom- 
enade."   It  was  out  Bayou  road  that 


Home  for  Colored  Men.  which  he 
erected.  The  two  homes  were  consoli- 
dated and  bear  the  name  of  their  gen< 
erous  benefactor. 

As  the  car  turns  at  Broad  street  inter* 
Ursuline  avenue,  it  passes,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Galvez,  St.  Joseph's  Convent. 
This  institution  occupies  the  entire 
square  bounded  by  St.  Philip,  Galvez 
and  Ursulines  streets.  The  mother 
house  of  the  order,  which  is  devoted 
to  the  education  of  young  girls,  is  in 
France.  The  beautiful  old  grounds 
and  quaint  building  are  deserving  of 
a  visit.  Within  the  grounds  is  a  hand- 
some fac  simile  of  the  famous  Grotto 
of  Lourdes;  it  was  erected  by  one  of 
the  sisterhood.  Thence  the  car  passes 
through  Ursulines  and  Burgundy  street, 
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Mine,  Lalaurie,  of  "Haunted  House" 
fame,  drove  when  pusued  by  the  howl 
ing  mob. 

On  Bayou  road,  between  North  Dor 
genois  and  North  Broad,  is  the  beauti- 
ful little  church  of  St.  Rose  de  Lima. 
The  congregation  is  exclusively  French. 

At  the  corner  of  North  Tonti  and 
Hospital  streets  stands  the  Thorny 
Lafon  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
of  the  colored  race.  The  site  is  that 
of  the  old  "St.  Bernard's  Home  for 
Aged  Colored  Women,"  founded  by  the 
Sisterhood  of  the  Holy  Family,  in 
1842.  The  ancient  home,  beautifully 
renovated  and  enlarged  through  the 
munificence  of  the  colored  philanthro- 
pist, Thorny  Lafon,   adjoins  the  new 


curious  even  in  its  decay,  to  Canal 
street. 

A  good  view  of  this  rear  portion  of 
New  Orleans  may  also  be  had  by  tak- 
ing the  Broad  street  car,  some  fine 
morning,  in  Canal  street,  and  riding 
through  old  Dauphine  street,  now, 
alas!  also  in  decay,  to  Dumaine,  Broad? 
Laharpe  and  Gentilly  road.  Quaint 
old  Creole  houses  line  the  route,  and 
occasionally  one  comes  across  an  en- 
tire square  in  the  rue  Dumaine  of  al- 
most primitive  Spanish  architecture. 
The  people  in  this  rear  sectiou  of  the- 
olden  city  are  all  French-speaking,  and 
at  times  one  comes  across  a  family 
speaking  nothing  but  the  Spanish  of  colo- 
nial New  Orleans.  To  furnish  education- 
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a]  facilities  to  the  children  of  the  fami- 
lies of  this  section,  who  wished  to  have 
a  convent  school  nearer  home  after 
the  removal  of  the  Ursulines  to  their 
present  location,  there  was  erected, 
many  years  ago,  at  the  corner  of  Du- 
maine  and  Dauphine  streets,  the  old 
French  Convent  of  "Les  Dames  du 
Sacre  Soeur,"  or  the  Ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  It  is  a  French  order, 
founded  several  centuries  ago  by  Mme. 
Barrat,  for  the  education  and  re- 
ligious training  of  the  daughters  of 
the  French  nobility.  At  the  request 
of  the  "exclusive"  old  French _Quarter. 
a  branch  of  the  order  came  and"  located 
in  New  Orleans.  To  have  attended 
the  school  of  "Les  Dames  du  Sacre 
Coeur"  is  considered  "tous  qu'il  y  a  du 
parfait"  among  the  ancient  families. 
There  is  a  magnificent  old  courtyard 
within  the  convent,  and  one  is  imme- 
diately impressed  with  the  dignity,  re- 
finement and  culture  of  the  nuns. 

The  old  French  church  of  St.  Anne, 
at  the  corner  of  St.  Philip  and  North 
Prieur,  easily  seen  from  the  cars,  was 
also  erected  as  many  years  ago  for 
the  spiritual  comfort  of  this  "quar- 
ter." As  in  St.  Rose  de  Lima,  the 
congregation  is  exclusively  French;  in 
deed,  one  may  go  for  squares  and 
squares  in  this  rear  portion  of  New 
Orleans  and  hear  nothing  but  French 
in  all  its  original  purity. 

The  "French  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion" has  its  asylum  on  St.  Ann  street, 
between  Derbigny  and  North  Roman. 

Returning  by  Bayou  road  to  Broad 
street,  the  car  passes  into  the  old 
French  street  of  "St.  Pierre,"  or  St. 
Peter,  and  at  the  corner  of  this  street 
and-  Dorgenois  will  be  seen  a  beauti- 
ful old-fashioned  building  bearing  the 
inscription,  "Asile  Thorny  Lafon  Pour 
G-arcons  Orphelins,"  or  the  Thorny  La- 
fon Asylum  for  Orphan  Boys.  Mr. 
Lafon  purchased  and  donated  this 
building  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Family,  as  an  orphanage  for  colored 
boys.  It  is  delightfully  picturesque 
and  interesting,  besides  being  commo- 
dious, well  ventilated  and  admirably 
suited  for  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  adapted.  It  was  known  in  the 
old  days  as  the  Moreno  Mansion,  and 
stands  back  from  the  street,  the 
grounds  being  quite  extensive.  The 
house  is  built  with  great  brick  col 
umns  and  broad  galleries,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  plantation 
homes.    It  was  formerly  two-storied: 


but,  after  the  purchase,  Mr.  Lafon 
added  a  third  story,  which  consists  of 
one  immense  apartment,  containing 
fifteen  or  eighteen  windows  and  com- 
manding a  pleasant  view  of  the  entire 
grounds.  This  is  the  dormitory.  There 
are  large  reception  rooms,  eight  or  ten 
commodious  classrooms,  splendid  re- 
fectories for  the  boys  and  for  the  sis- 
ters who  have  them  in  charge.  One 
spacious  apartment  has  been  fitted  up 
as  a  chapel,  and  within  is  a  marble 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Lafon. 

St.  Peter  is  famous  as  the  street  in 
which  the  opera,  drama  and  comedy 
had  birth  in  New  Orleans.  It  was  in 
an  old  hired  hall  in  this  street  that  the 
first  company  of  actors  already  spoken 
of  as  French  refugees  from  San  Do- 
mingo started  their  little  theatre.  It 
was  called  the  "Theatre  St.  Pierre," 
and  stood  on  St.  Peter  street,  between 
Bourbon  and  Royal  streets.  With 
the  exception  of  a  two-months'  respite 
in  summer,  regular  performances  were 
given  on  its  boards,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
There  were  all  manner  of  presenta- 
tions, classic,  operatic,  ballet,,  drama 
and  pantomime.  The  new  and  beauti- 
ful "Theatre  St.  Phillipe"  was  opened 
in  1808,  in  St.  Philip  street,  between 
Royal  and  Dauphine. 

The  opening  was  heralded  with  a 
grand  programme.  "Le  Sourd"  was 
given  in  pantomime,  and  "L'Ecossais 
a  la  Louisiane,"  with  grand  ballet. 
But  "La  Comedie,"  which  was  really 
the  first  French  opera  house  of  New 
Orleans,  still  kept  up  its  high  standard, 
and  the  two  theatres  were  kept  going 
summer  and  winter.  They  had  fine 
resident  companies  of  actors  and  mu- 
sicians. In  1811  the  "Theatre  d'Or- 
leans"  was  opened,  and  its  glories  for 
forty  years  are  the  traditions  of  the 
"quartier."  Many  of  the  descendants 
of  the  first  actors  of  the  old  "Theatre 
St.  Pierre"  and  the  "Theatre  St.  Phil- 
lipe" are  still  living  in  i^ew  Orleans. 
The  companies  produced  local  dramas 
and  Creole  song  and  patois,  also, 
which  added  not  a  little  to  their  popu- 
larity. Among  those  early  dramas  was 
"Le  Commerce  de  Nuit"  and  the  Cre- 
ole comedy,  "L'Habitant  de  la  C-uada- 
loupe." 

All  these  ancient  sites  are  in  close 
contiguity  to  the  last  curve  towards 
Canal  street  of  the  Dumaine  or  Broad 
street  car. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Rampart  Street  and   Its  Vicinity— The  St.  Louis 
Cemeteries— Congo  Square — The  Voudous — The 
Barefooted  Nuns — St.  Roch's  Cemetery. 


North  Rampart  street  is  the  hand- 
some avenue,  with  a  neutral  ground 
shaded  by  trees,  beginning  four  squares 
beyond  the  rue  Royale  at  Canal  street. 
It  was  the  ancient  limits  of  the  city 
laid  out  by  Bienville,  and  was  called 
"Rampart"  because  a  strong  redoubt 
ran  along  it  in  old  Creole  days. 

As  the  city  spread  beyond  its  primi- 
tive limits,  Rampart  street  became  a 
fashionable  residence  avenue.  The 
moat  which  ran  along  the  center  of 
the  neutral  ground,  or  present  car 
track,  was  filled  in,  and  beautiful  shade 
trees  were  planted  along  the  way  on 
either  side,  as  far  as  the  intersection  of 
Esplanade  avenue. 

Rampart  is  an  interesting  street,  not 
only  in  itself,  but  on  account  of  the 
curious  side  streets  which  cross  it,  and 
whose  stories  and  legends  read  like 
wild  romances  in  these  realistic  days. 
Therefore,  in  "doing  Rampart  street,' 
the  tourist  must  eschew  the  street 
cars,  and  begin  the  point  of  explora- 
tion at  the  Canal  street  juncture;  and, 
as  in  the  rue  Royale,  diverge  to  right 
or  left,  as  the  G-uide  indicates,  for 
this  is  the  section  of  New  Orleans 
around  which  cling  wild  superstitions 
and  legends  of  fetich  rites,  echoes  of 
weird  music,  and  the  ghostly  figures 
of  negroes  dancing  the  wild  "Congo"  of 
their  native  plains;  or  gathering  in  the 
dead  hours  of  the  night,  while  the  old 
faubourg  slumbered  on,  to  work  their 
spells  and  charms  and  offer  tribute  to 
the  "G-rand  Zombi."  This  is  the  sec- 
tion where  the  old  French  and  Span- 
ish noblesse,  who  gave  to  New  Orleans 
a  history  and  a  name,  have  been 
sleeping  these  hundred  "years  in  the 
quaint  old  cemeteries  beyond;  and  all 
along  the  streets  live  their  descend- 
ants, many  of  them  still  in  the  very 
homes  erected  by  their  ancestral  own- 
ers of  the  soil.  From  the  quaint  old 
mortuary  chapel  where  Pere  Antoine 
used  to  chant  the  litanies  of  the  dead, 
to  the  cloistered  monastery  where  the 
barefooted  nuns  by  night  and  day 
keep  vigils  of  prayer  for  the  sins  of 
the  "vieux  carre,"  Rampart  street  is 


[  full  of  historic  interest  and  legendary 
j  lore. 

As  time  went  on,  and  Rampart  street 
became  a  fashionable  residence  quar- 
ter, "Americans."  too,  sought  to  build 
j    homes  in  the  ancienlt  street;  and  on 
the  "wood  side,"  just  next  the  large 
j    pharmacy  on  the  Canal  street  corner, 
I    there  dwelt  for  many  years,  while  she 
made  New  Orleans  her  residence,  Mrs. 
Sallie  Ward  Hunt,  the  famous  Ken- 
tucky belle  of  old  Southern  days.  The 
j    house  may  be  known  by  the  curious 
little  porch  jutting  out  on  the  ban- 
quette,  with  a   spiral  iron  stairway 
;    leading  up. 

Adjoining  it  is  the  home  in  which 
I    the  celebrated  Madame  Octavia  Wal- 
ton Levert.  the  feminine  literary  genius 
of  ante-bellum  days,  lived  when  visit- 
ing New  Orleans. 
At  No.  203  North  Rampart  street, 
.    the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hos- 
pital will  be  observed.    At  No.  224  is 
j    the     handsome   home  of  the  Young 
j    Men's  Gymnaitic  Club.    Admission  is 
j    by  card.     The    club    possesses  very 
elaborate  marble  baths  and  swimming 
I    tanks  and  a  magnificent  gymnasium. 

The  little  church  of  St.  Anthony  of 
j  Padua  stands  on  the  corner  of  Conti 
and  Rampart  streets.  It  was  built  in 
!  Pere  Antoine's  day  as  a  mortuary 
i  chapel,  and  from  it  the  Oatholics  buried 
their  dead.  After  the  close  of  the  Civil 
j  War  the  chapel  was  diverted  from  its 
!  primitive  uses  and  made  a  parish 
I  church,  and  Father  Turgis,  the  famous 
j  Confederate  chaplain  of  the  Pointe 
j    Coupee   regiment,    was   made  pastor. 

In  the  olden  house  around  the  corner, 
!    with  the  quaint,  old  balcony  reaching 
:    far  out  upon  the  sidewalk,  the  old  sur- 
vivors of  the  Pointe  Coupee  Artillery 
j    used  to  gather,  evening  after  evening, 
to  talk  over  the  battle  days  with  their 
old  chaplain,  and  partake  of  his  simple 
hospitality.     Father  Turgis  sleeps  in 
the  new  St.  Louis  Cemetery,  in  Espla,- 
nade   avenue.     After  his   death,  the 
Archbishop  of  New  Orleans,  finding  it 
necessary  to  have  an  Italian  church 
for  the  use  of  the  large  number  ot 
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emigrants  who  were  pouring  into  New 
Orleans,  placed  the  ancient  chapel  in 
charge  of  an  Italian-speaking  priest, 
and  it  has  ever  since  been  used  as  a 
place  of  worship  by  the  emigrants  of 
this  race.  Many  of  the  curious  cus- 
toms of  the  churches  of  Italy  main- 
tain here.  The  shrine  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew is  famous,  and  about  it  are 
placed  many  offerings  of  the  pious  in 
recognition  of  prayers  answered.  Among 
them  are  waxen  hands,  arms,  legs,  feet, 
and  under  a  case  is  the  head  of  a 


immigrants.  Upon  the  consolidation 
of  the  congregation,  in  1878,  with  that 
of  the  "Dispersed  of  Judah,"  who  wor- 
shiped in  the  building  on  Caron- 
delet  street,  near  Julia,  above  Canal 
street,  the  edifice  in  Rampart  street 
was  put  on  the  market  for  sale.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  laundry. 

Old  Cemeteries. 

The  next  corner  is  St.  Louis  street, 
and  the  tourist  will  turn  from  rue 
Rampart  into  this  ancient  thorough- 
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young  boy  as  laTge  as  life  and  neatly 
colored.  The  statue  of  St.  Anthony 
surmounts  one  of  the  altars,  and  that 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  carrying  his  head 
and  skin  in  his  hands,  rises  above  his 
shrine.  Tbe  frescoing  in  the  church 
is  modern,  having  been  executed  by  an 
Italian  artist  within  the  last  four  or 
five  years. 

Just  over  the  way  from  St.  Anthony's 
ehurch  is  an  old  building  erected  in 
1822  as  a  synagogue  for  early  Jewish 


fare,  which  still  bears  the  name  given 
i>y  the  loyal-hearted  Bienville.  Walk- 
ing one  square  from  Rampart,  at  the 
•-•orner  of  North  Basin,  the  old  St 
Louis  Cemetery  is  reached.  This  is 
the  ancient  burying  ground  of  the 
"vieux  carre."  the  cemetery  laid  out 
by  the  Chevalier  le  Blond  de  la  Tour, 
when  he  made  the  plans  for  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.  He  placed  the  ceme- 
tery outside  of  the  city's  ramparts,  and 
Bienville  gave  to  it  the  name  of  the 
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patron  saint  of  his  royal  master,  Louis 
XIV,  of  France. 

St.  Louis  No.  i. 

The  graves  are  scattered  irregularly 
over  the  inclosure.  and  form  tortuous 
alleys,  through  which  it  is  difficult  to 
find  one's  way.  The  tombs  belong  to 
ancient  Creole  families,  and  many  of 
the  names  on  the   crumbling  stones 
figured  prominently  in  the  early  history 
of  the  State.    Many,  too,  have  passed  [ 
entirely  away  from  the  life  of  the  city 
and  are  recalled  only  in  these  old  ceme-  I 
tary  aisles.     Almost  in  juxtaposition 
will  be  found  the  tombs  of  Benedict  j 
Van    Preebles,    who    died    in    1S08,  \ 
and  who  was  an  officer  of  the  Revo- 
lution under  Lafayette,  and  of  Paul  : 


caise  is  the  tomb  of  the  Artillerie  d'Or- 
leans,  a  company  which  served  valiant- 
ly through  the  Civil  War.  In  an  alley 
on  the  right  is  the  tomb  of  Stephen 
Zacharie,  founder  of  the  first  bank 
established  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Nearby  is  the  vault  of  the  Chinese  So- 
ciety. The  Portuguese  monument  was 
erected  in  1848.  Just  beyond  this  tomb, 
on  the  Canal  street  side  of  the  ceme- 
tery, is  a  quiet  spot  containing  a  pretty 
chapel,  where  the  Jesuit  priests  are 
buried.  On  some  of  the  tombs  in 
this  quaint  cemetery  will  be  seen 
this  phrase:  "Mort  sur  le  champ 
d'honneur,"  or  "Victime  de  l'honneur," 
indicating  that  here  sleeps  someone 
who  had  fallen  in  a  duel.  In  the  rear 
of  the  cemetery  will  be  found  a  very 
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Morphy,  the  great  chess  player,  who 
died  in  June,  1881.  One  of  the  largest 
tombs  is  that  belonging  to  the  Italian 
Society,  which  is  easily  found  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  height,  and  the  com- 
manding statue  of  while  mar  Die,  repre- 
senting Religion  supporting  a  cross.  In 
the  rear  of  this  will  be  found  the  tomb 
of  the  Societe  Francaise,  a  French 
benevolent  society.  On  the  same  alley, 
to  the  right,  is  the  last  resting  place 
of  Daniel  Clark,  erected  by  his  friend 
and  executor,  Richard  Relf.  Clark  was 
the  American  Consul  in  New  Orleans 
during  Spanish  times,  and  was  claimed 
by  Myra  Clark  G-aines  as  her  father— 
a  claim  out  of  which  grew  a  litigation 
famous  throughout  the  country.  In 
front  of  the  tomb  of  the  Societe  Fran- 


low,  old-fashioned  brick  tomb,  hardly 
two  feet  above  the  ground.  It  contains 
the  remains  of  the  late  Judge  Charles 
Gayarre,  a  celebrated  historian,  whose 
history  of  Louisiana  is  greatly  admired. 
He  died  in  1894,  and  was  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  his  grandfather,  Etienne  de 
Bore,  one  of  the  colonial  dignitaries, 
who  was  the  first  Mayor  of  New  Or- 
leans, the  first  planter  who  succeeded 
in  granulating  sugar  and  who  possessed 
other  claims  to  distinction.  Among  the 
old  family  tombs  are  those  of  the 
Claibornes,  Villeres,  Fortiers,  Heberts, 
etc.  At  the  back  of  this  cemetery,  be- 
yond a  board  fence,  which  separates  the 
consecrated  from  the  unconsecrated 
ground,  may  be  found  the  original  mon- 
ument erected  to  the  memory  of  Gen- 
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eral  Claiborne,  the  first  American  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana.  It  was  once  a  beau 
tiful  monument,  but  now  decayed  and 
neglected,  and  possessing  merely  an 
historic  interest,  as  the  remains  of  the 
General  were  long  since  removed  to 
a  costly  tomb  in  Metairie  Cemetery. 

The  old  cemetery  has  long  since  been 
closed.  It  opens  its  vaults  in  our  day 
only  to  those  who  are  the  direct  heirs 
of  the  ancient  tombs.  Here  the  oldest 
families  of  the  "vieux  carre"  bring 
their  dead  to  place  beside  their  an- 
cestors. Many  of  the  tombs  have 
fallen  into  the  saddest  decay,  because 
whole  families  have  become  extinct. 

As  the  ancient  quarter  grew,  another 
cemetery  was  added  to  the  city's  re- 
pository for  its  dead.    And  this  was 


defense  of  New  Orleans  against  Pakem 
ham.  He  was  subsequently  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State.  Dominique  You 
one  of  Lafitte's  pirates,  who  command- 
ed a  company  of  cannoneers  at  the 
battle  of  Chalmette,  sleeps  in  a  plain 
brick  tomb  not  far  off.  The  tablet  bears 
no  date,  but  below  the  name  is  a  stanza" 
from  Voltaire's  "L'Henriade" : 

"Intrepide  guerrior.  sur  la  terre  et  sur  ]'onde, 
II  sut,  dans  cent  combats,  signaler  sa  valeur, 
Et  ce  nouveau  Bayard,  sans  raproche  et  sans 
peur, 

Aurait   pu   sans   trembler,    voir   s'ecrouler  le 
monde." 

A  massive  pillar  marks  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  Alexander  Milne,  a  phil- 
anthropist, born  in  Scotland,  but  a 
long-time    resident    of   New  Orleans 
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placed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mother 
cemetery.  It  is  very  ancient  and  is 
called  the 

St.  Louis  No.  2. 

It  is  on  St.  Louis  street,  between 
North  Robertson  and  North  Claiborne, 
a  few  squares  distant  from  the  St 
Louis  No.  1. 

In  this  next  oldest  cemetery  in 
the  city  will  be  seen  the  fine  tomb 
of  General  J.  B.  Plauche,  the  friend 
of  General  Jackson.  Plauche  com- 
manded the  Orleans  Battalion  in  the 
war  of  1S12,  and  participated  in  the 
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where  he  died  in  1838,  aged  94,  leaving 
a  large  fortune  to  endow  the  Milne 
Asylum  for  orphan  boys.  Another  gran- 
ite column  is  reared  above  the  breast 
of  Francois  Xavier  Martin,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana 
in  1815,  and  one  of  the  earliest  native 
historians.  Pierre  Soule,  jurist,  states- 
man and  orator,  once  ambassador  to 
Spain,  i<s  buried  here.  An  interesting 
relic  of  the  days  of  reconstruction  is 
the  tomb  of  Oscar  J.  Dunn,  colored, 
Lieutenant  Governor  under  Warmoth. 
Among  the  societies  which  have  tombs 
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in  this  cemetery  may  be  mentioned 
the  Iberian  Society,  whose  tomb  dates 
from  184S;  and  the  Spanish  Oazadores, 
whose  tomb  dates  from  1830.  In  the 
middle  of  the  cemetery  is  a  very  curious 
cross.  At  the  end  of  the  aisle  towards 
Claiborne  street  is  the  tomb  of  a  young- 
man  named  Barelli,  who  was  killed  in 
the  burning  of  the  steamer  Louisiana. 
The  accident  forms  the  subject  of  a  bas- 
relief  and  always  attracts  great  atten- 
tion. The  large  mortuary  chapel  at  one 
end  of  the  cemetery  is  that  of  the  Car- 
riere  family. 

You  pass  from  the  St.  Louis  No.  2 
Cemetery  into  the 

St.  Louis  No.  3. 

This  cemetery  is  devoted  to  the  uses 
of  the  colored  people.  From  the  ad- 
vent of  slavery  into  the  colony,  which 
was,  indeed,  in  the  very  first  days  of 
the  Biloxi  establishment,  the  lines  be- 
tween the  two  races  were  very  closely 
drawn.  When  the  old  cemetery  was 
laid  out  for  the  white  settlers,  the 
open  space  beyond,  extending  to  the 
rue  Bienville,  was  reserved  for  the 
colored  population.  As  time  passed  on, 
many  of  the  ancient  Creole  slaveown- 
ers purchased  a  family  burying  ground 
for  their  slaves  in  this  old  reservation. 
When  the  San  Domingo  revolution 
drove  the  free  men  of  color  to  seek 
refuge  from  the  fury  of  their  own 
slaves  on  Louisiana  shores,  the  neces- 
sity arose  for  a  special  cemetery  for 
these  people;  for  the  proud  and  pure- 
blooded  Creoles  absolutely  refused  to 
be  placed  in  equality,  even  in  death, 
with  those  of  the  inferior  race.  Still 
they  recognized  a  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  "gens  de  couleur,"  as  the 
free  blacks  were  called,  and  the  slave 
proper.  And  so  the  authorities  walled 
in  this  ancient  reservation  of  the  slave 
dead,  marked  off  the  space  allotted  for 
the  slave  and  that  for  the  free  men 
of  color  with  the  great  iron  cross  that 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  grounds, 
and  dignified  the  place  with  the  name 
of  the  St.  Louis  Cemetery  No.  3.  When 
the  war  made  the  negroes  free,  it  was 
a  question  as  to  what  rights  the  erst- 
while slaves  whose  relatives  were  bur- 
ied here  possessed  to  these  grounds.  But 
the  matter  was  settled  by  the  old  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  themselves;  they 
still  held  the  right  to  the  lots  they  had 
purchased  in  the  slave  section  of  the 
cemetery;  but  as  one  after  another  of 
their  old  servants,  or  their  descend- 
ants, were  called  away,  remembering 
the  cordial  relations  that  as  a  general 
rule  always  existed  between  the  Cre- 


ole slaves  and  their  owners,  the  family 
key  to  the  tomb  is  given  to  the  former 
as  the  necessity  arises  for  interment 
of  one  of  their  band.  More  than  this, 
every  now  and  then  one  hears  in  the 
"vieux  carre"  that  some  old  serving 
man  or  woman,  who  had  scornfully  re- 
jected the  freedom  proffered  by  the 
government,  and  who  had  clung  through 
the  years  of  disaster  and  reconstruc- 
to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  their  old  mas- 
ters and  mistresses,  is  honored  in  death 
by  being  interred  in  the  great  "family 
tomb"  in  St.  Louis  No.  2  or  3,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  family  act  as  pall- 
tiearers,  while  the  ladies  follow  with 
tears  of  sorrow  the  faithful  old  ad- 
herent to  his  or  her  last  resting  place. 

The  population  of  New  Orleans  con- 
tinued to  increase,  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration to  flow  in,  and  the  "outskirts" 
of  the  city  in  one  decade  became  a 
densely  populated  section  in  the  next, 
both  below  and  above  Canal  street, 
where  the  "Americans"  had  built  their 
own  cemeteries.  Soon  it  became 
apparent  that  the  city  would  have 
to  locate  its  cemeteries  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  populated  centers. 
The  "Americans"  laid  out  the  beauti- 
ful cemeteries  at  the  end  of  Canal 
street:  but  the  old  "carre,"  still  jeal- 
ous of  its  ancient  rights,  and  animated 
by  the  motherly  sentiment  of  keeping 
its  dead  within  its  own  bosom,  reserved 
a  square  of  ground  in  Esplanade  ave- 
nue, near  the  bayou,  and  still  clinging 
to  the  cherished  name,  sacred  in  the 
early  traditions  of  New  Orleans,  called 
it  "New  St.  Louis  Cemetery." 

Before  leaving  these  ancient  ceme- 
teries, it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
peculiarities  which  render  all  the  ceme- 
teries of  New  Orleans  unique  in  the 
United  States.  The  soil  being  very 
damp,  it  was  long  ago  agreed  that 
burial  beneath  the  earth  was  imprac- 
ticable and  unsanitary.  Therefore 
the  cemeteries  abound  with  tombs 
of  brick  or  marble.  These  tombs, 
consisting  of  two  vaults,  with  a  crypt 
below  for  the  bones,  are  carefully  ce- 
mented to  prevent  exhalations  from  the 
decaying  animal  matter,  and  there  is 
a  law  forbidding  anyone  to  open  a 
tomb  before  a  certain  time  shall  have 
elapsed  after  burial.  Sometimes  these 
tombs  are  built  in  tiers,  like  a  wall  of 
extraordinary  thickness,  and  are  then 
called  "ovens."  After  a  year  or  two. 
if  the  tomb  is  required  for  another 
person,  the  slab  is  removed,  the  wooden 
coffin  broken  up  and  burned  and  the 
remains,  if  there  be  any,  deposited  in 
the  crypt.  In  this  manner  a  long  series 
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of  burials  may  take  place  in  a  single 
tomb. 

The  tourist  passes  from  these  an- 
cient cemeteries  into  St.  Louis  street, 
and  at  the  corner  of  North  Basin  the 
quaint 

"Old  Basin." 

with  its  curious  freight  of  oyster  lug- 
gers and  charcoal  schooners,  discharg- 
ing their  cargoes,  bursts  upon  the  view. 
The  Basin  is  the  terminus  of  the  Oa- 
rondelet  Canal,  which  was  the  monu- 
mental work  of  the  administration  of 
the  Spanish  governor  of  colonial  days, 
Baron  de  Oarondelet.  The  "Oaron de- 
let  Canal"  extends  from  the  Old  Basin 
southwest  to  the  Bayou  St.  John,  in 
the  Second  District.  The  banks  are 
called  the  "Carondelet  Walk."  The 
canal  was  dug  by  orders  of  Caronde- 
let for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  vast 
swamps  in  the  rear  of  the  city.  He 
also  thought  that  by  bringing  the 
waters  of  the  Bayou  St.  John  into  a 
"basin"  close  to  the  city  "ramparts" 
he  would  greatly  facilitate  the  com- 
merce of  New  Orleans.  In  recognition 
of  hits  work  the  "Cabildo"  bestowed 
his  name  upon  the  canal  and  its  banks. 
The  Old  Basin  is  large  and  square, 
and  occupies  the  area  between  St. 
Claude  and  North  Franklin  streets, 
Carondelet  Walk  and  Toulouse.  The 
canal  empties  at  Hagan  avenue  into 
the  Bayou  St.  John,  by  which  access 
may  be  had  to  Lake  Pontchartrain  at 
Spanish  Fort.  The  scene  along  the 
Canal  and  basin  is  at  all  times  pictur- 
esque, and  exceedingly  curious  and 
foreign-looking.  It  furnishes  a  fre- 
quent theme  of  study  to  local  and  vis- 
iting artists. 

The  scene  along  the  banks  from  St. 
Louis  street  to  Toulouse,  where  the 
Dagos  have  their  "lugger  landing,"  is 
particularly  unique.  From  Toulouse  it 
is  just  one  square  to  Rampart  street, 
and  the  tourist  finds  himself  again  at 
his  point  of  departure. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  Rampart 
and  Toulouse  stands  a  high,  three- 
storied  brick  building,  with  iron  veran- 
das. This  was  known  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  early  American  domination 
as  the  "Cafe  des  Ameliorations,"  and 
was  to  the  old  New  Orleans  of  that 
day  what  the  famous  "Cafe  des  Ex- 
iles" and  the  "Cafe  des  Enfants  Fi- 
deles"  were  to  French  and  Spanish 
New  Orleans  of  a  more  remote  period. 
At  the  "Cafe  des  Ameliorations"  the 
old  Creole  gentlemen,  discontented  and 
alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of  the 
"Americans,"  used  to  meet  and  dis- 


cuss questions  for  the  amelioration  of 
their  "dear  city,"  and  its  rescue  from 
the  hands  of  the  invaders.  Here  they 
used  to  weekly  concoct  plans  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  government,  the 
arrest  of  the  State  oflicials,  and  the 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Cre- 
ole. The  meetings  were  always  secret, 
but  as  arms  and  ammunition  would  be 
needed  for  the  successful  carrying  out 
of  their  plans,  and  these  could  not  be 
introduced  into  the  city  without  sus- 
picion, the  meetings  would  generally 
adjourn  with  the  singing  of  "La  Mar- 
sellaise."  Occasionally  there  would  be 
a  grand  torchlight  parade,  a  brilliant 
display  of  flambeaux  bearing  such  in- 
scriptions as  "A  bas  les  Americains!" 
"Vive  les  Creoles!"  "Vive  la  France!" 
and  the  evening  would  wind  up  with  a 
grand  supper  at  the  Cafe  des  Amelio- 
rations, a  great  deal  of  speechmaking, 
and  the  treating  of  the  crowd  without, 
at  the  expense  of  the  patriotic  pro- 
prietor of  the  establishment.  All  this 
reads  like  a  romance  now,  but  it  was 
very  real  to  the  Creoles  of  those  days, 
this  question  of  absolute  American 
domination. 

The  large  open  area  on  the  west  6ide 
of  Rampart  street,  between  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Ann  streets,  is  "Beauregard," 
formerly 

Congo  Square. 

It  was  the  great  holiday  place  for 
the  slaves  in  early  Creole,  and  later 
ante-bellum,  days.  Like  the  old  St. 
Louis  cemeteries,  it  was  for  a  long 
time  away  out  of  the  city's  limits,  but 
even  when  the  city  spread  it  was  still 
considered  the  "Place  des  Negres,"  or 
"Negro  Square."  Sunday  evening  was 
the  great  holiday  for  the  negroes  in 
slavery  times;  for  this  one  evening 
thiey  enjoyed  almost  absolute  free- 
dom, and  could  go  and  come  as  they 
pleased.  As  Jackson  and  Washington 
squares  were  the  great  places  of  prom- 
enade of  an  evening  for  the  white 
population,  so  the  negroes  on  their 
holiday  gravitated  to  their  special 
pleasure  haunt— "Congo  Square."  In 
the  center  of  the  square  stood  a  can- 
non, which  was  fired  promptly  every 
night  at  9  o'clock.  After  that  hour 
any  negro  found  on  the  streets  with- 
out his  master,  or  a  written  permit 
from  him,  was  arrested.  Sunday  was 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  In  those  days 
a  vast  green  expanse  stretched  beyond 
the  square.  Tne  negroes  termed  it 
"Congo  Plains,"  and  held  their  wild 
bamboula  dances  upon  it. 

On  Sunday  evening,  decked  in  the 


most  gorgeous  colors,  and  many  of  the 
women  wearing  the  cast-off  finery  of 
their  mistresses,  both  sexes  would  as- 
semble by  thousands  under  the  shade 
of  these  sycamore  trees  to  dance  the 
"bamboula"  or  the  gay  "calinda."  The 
sedate  old  colored  "mammies,"  proud 
of  their  position  as  confidential  ser- 
vants in  their  masters'  households,  al- 
ways refrained  from  taking  part  in 
the  dances,  but  the  spirit  of  their  race 
was  within  them  still,  and  they  used 
to  take  their  young  charges  "out  for 
an  airing"  around  the  square,  and  the 
little  ones,  lured  by  the  fascinating, 
curious  rhythm  of  the  old  half-Congo, 


I  were  built  up,  the  dances  were  restrict- 
ed to  the  square.  Of  a  Sunday  evening 
the  square  presented  a  quaint  sight,  with 
its  weird,  dusky  dancers  singing  and 
dancing  within,  while  all  around  the 
edges  of  the  sidewalks  ran  a  perfect 
bazar  of  small  refreshment  stands  "on 
wheels,"  screened  with  white  cotton 
awnings.  From  these  were  dispensed 
"ginger  beer,"  lemonade,  molasses 
candy,  pecan  pies,  pralines  and  ginger 
bread,  the  latter  termed  laughingly  by 
the  Americans  "a  stage  plank,"  and 
by  the  Creoles  "estomac  mulattre." 
because  they  said  that  it  would  re- 
quire nothing  less  than  the  stomach 
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half-Creole  song,  "Dansez,  Calinda! 
Badoum!  Badoum!"  sung  to  the  beat- 
ing of  the  "tam-tam,"  would  laugh  and 
romp  and  join  in  the  gay  dancing  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  square. 

Every  Sunday  afternoon  the  "bam- 
boula dancers"  were  summoned  to  a 
woodyard  on  Dumaine  street  by  a  sort 
of  drum  roll,  made  by  rattling  the  ends 
of  two  huge  bones  upon  the  head  of  an 
empty  cask.  The  male  dancers  fast- 
ened bits  of  tinkling  metal  or  tin  rat- 
tles about  their  ankles.  These  rattles 
were  very  much  like  the  strings  of 
copper  "gris-gris"  worn  by  the  natives 
of  the  Soudan.  After  the  Congo  Plains 
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of  a  mulatto  to  digest  them.  The 
scene,  so  picturesque  and  animated, 
was  very  interesting,  and  hundreds  of 
the  best  class  of  whites  used  to  prom- 
enade in  the  vicinity  of  the  square  to 
see  the  negroes  dance  "Congo."  At 
J  o'clock  the  great  cannon  in  the  cen- 
tei  of  the  square  would  give  the  signal 
for  dispersal,  and  the  revelers  would 
troop  merrily  homeward,  singing  as 
they  went:  "Bonsoir,  danse;  soleil 
couche,"  which,  being  translated, 
reads:  "Good  night,  dance;  the  sun  is 
down!"  But  this  did  not  worry  them 
much;  they  knew  that  the  sun  would 
rise  next  Sunday,  after  their  week's 
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labor  was  over,  and  they  would  have 
another  holiday. 

But  Congo  Square  did  not  always 
present  such  an  innocent  scene  of 
merry,  careless  pastime;  rather  does 
its  name  suggest  to  those  of  the  pres- 
ent day  the  memory  of  ghostly  stories, 
of  the  wild  revelry  of  witches  and  of 
bacchanals;  of  weird,  unearthly  chant- 
ing and  a  mysterious  fetich  worship 
so  strange,  so  awful,  that  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  it  exerted  over 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  of  both  races 
a  sway  as  powerful  and  tragic  as  the 
exercise  of  witchcraft  in  the  mediaeval 
ages. 

"Li  Voudou!"  To  be  called  such 
was*  to  be  invested  with  an  awful  and 
supernatural  power,  that  derived  its 
force  from  long  and  mysterious  com- 
munication  with  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness. "Voudouism,"  it  was  said,  had 
its  origin  in  the  bosom  of  hell  itself, 
and  raged  so  fiercely  there  that,  un- 
able to  contain  itself  within  bounds,  it 
forced  the  spirits  who  were  most  under 
its  influence  to  roam  at  large  through 
the  world,  until  they  found  a  habita- 
tion in  the  bosoms  of  mortals;  and,  in- 
vesting these  with  the  consuming  tires 
of  diabolical  vengeance,  compelled 
them  to  exercise  upon  the  human  race 
in  general  all  the  terrible  and  malig- 
nant evils  which  Satan  himself  seeks 
to  propagate.  The  individual  in  whose 
bosom  the  evil  spirit  chose  to  abide 
was  compelled,  in  spite  of  himself,  to 
yield  to  its  power  and  present  him- 
self before  the  priestess  of  the  order, 
undergo  the  process  of  initiation  at 
the  awful  rites,  and  henceforth  become 
a  "voudou." 

The  word  "voudou"  is  without  doubt 
derived  from  the  Haytian  "vaudaux," 
softened  in  the  Creole  lingo  of  Lou- 
isiana to  "voudou,"  and  corrupted  by 
the  negroes  into  "hoo-doo."  How  the 
superstition  became  common  in  Lou- 
isiana is  a  mystery  so  deep,  so  im- 
penetrable, that  no  positive  solution 
can  now  be  proposed.  Moreau  de 
St.  Mery,  one  of  the  best-informed 
writers  on  the  French  and  Spanish- 
American  colonies,  attributes  its  origin 
to  the  Congo  negroes,  who  dwelt  on 
the  western  slope  of  Africa,  and  who 
brought  the  superstition  to  San  Do- 
mingo and  thence  to  Louisiana.  In 
Louisiana,  however,  voudouism,  while 
retaining  the  ancient  characteristics  of 
the  Congo  belief,  developed  into  a 
curious  mingling  of  faith  and  spiritu- 
ality, allied  to  the  most  horrible  and 
repulsive  worship.   It  was,  in  fact,  a 


system  of  fetich  idolatry.  Its  main 
feature  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the 
serpent,  and  "Li  Grand  Zombi"  was 
the  mysterious  power  which  guarded 
and  overshadowed  the  faithful  voudou. 
The  serpent  was  the  great  "voudou," 
and  was  held  sacred.  It  was  kept  by 
the  high  priestess  or  queen  of  the 
Voudous  in  an  exquisitely  carved  box 
on  a  table  in  her  own  bedchamber. 
Candles  were  kept  continually  burning 
aiound  it,  and  two  voudous  were  spe- 
cially delegated  to  watch  these  lights 
by  night  and  by  day.  The  worshipers 
of  the  serpent  were  also  voudous,  who 
derived  from  their  serpent  god  a  mys- 
terious and  terrible  occult  influence, 
which  enabled  them  to  weave  charms, 
cast  spells,  by  means  of  incantations, 
and  relieve  the  victims  when  the  ser- 
pent was  properly  propitiated.  The 
queen  of  the  order  for  over  eighty 
years  in  New  Orleans  was  Marie  La- 
veau,  and  she  numbered  her  follower^ 
by  the  thousands.  Not  that  all  the 
negroes  as  a  body  were  members  of 
the  peculiar  sect;  on  the  coiijxary,  so 
great  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
name  "voudou"  that  to  be  known  as 
one  was  to  be  ostracized  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  respectable  colored 
element,  whether  slave  or  freemen. 
Membership  was,  therefore,  secretly 
guarded.  Still,  the  belief  had  be- 
come so  general  among  the  negroes, 
and  the  fear  so  widespread,  that  as 
early  as  1795  the  government  saw  fit 
to  take  official  steps  to  suppress  the 
superstition,  and  the  police  were  or- 
dered to  arrest  all  who  would  assist 
at  the  orgies. 

These  orgies  were  held  in  the  Congo 
Plains,  which  then  embraced  Congo 
Square.  The  voudous  used  to  meet 
here  each  night  at  the  midnight  hour 
and  work  their  spells  while  the  French 
quarter  unconsciously  slept.  Here  they 
held  their  wild  dances,  and  the  place 
is  sacred  to  them.  They  believed 
Congo  Square  to  be  the  charmed  spot 
which  the  great  Zombi  had  chosen  for 
his  favorite  haunt,  and  many  of  the 
ancient  sect  still  live  around  it,  though, 
none  have  dared  for  many,  many  years 
to  attempt  to  hold  a  voudou  dance 
there.  Occasionally  even  now,  how- 
ever, some  fowl  or  bird,  finely  roasted, 
with  needles  and  pins  stuck  closely  all 
over  it.  and  dimes  and  nickles  arranged 
around  the  dish,  is  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  square  at  the  dead  hour  of 
night,  as  an  offering  to  the  voudou 
spirit,  and  miniature  coffins,  lighted 
candles,  etc.,  are  found  on  the  steps  of 
houses.  When  the  people  see  these,  they 
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know  that,  notwithstanding  the  rigid 
laws,  the  old  spirit,  so  terrible  and  so 
feared  by  the  ignorant  in  the  days 
gone  by,  is  still  dormant  among  the 
negroes.  As  for  the  latter,  not  a  man. 
woman  or  child  can  be  induced  to 
touch  the  curious  charms. 

Of  late  years  the  city  has  by  ordi- 
nance renamed  the  park  "Beauregard 
Square,"  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
within  it  a  monument  to  the  great  Cre- 
ole confederate  general.  P.  G.  T.  Beau- 
regard. The  old  name,  "Congo  Square," 
however,  remains  in  common  use. 

Readers  of  Cable's  romances  will  re- 
member that  it  was  in  Congo  Square 
that  Bras-Coupe  was  lassoed  while 
dancing  the  bamboula.  and  that  Cap- 
tain  Jean    Grandissime  lay  hiding— 


from  the  street.  It  is  nearly  200  years 
old,  and  the  nails  with  which  it  is  held 
together  are  like  spikes.  Seven  gener- 
ations of  the  Laveau  family  were  born 
and  reared  within  its  walls.  For  up- 
wards of  eighty  years  Marie  Laveau„- 
the  most  famous  voudou  queen  of  the 
family,  held  the  members  of  her  order  - 
at  her  beck  and  call.  Her  mother  be- 
fore her  was  the  voudou  queen,  andi 
so  was  her  grandmother. 

St.  John's  Eve,  June  24,  was  the- 
great  voudou  festival.  After  the  Gongo 
Plains  were  laid  out  into  streets,  and 
such  a  strict  police  surveillance  was 
kept  in  Congo  Square,  Marie  Laveau 
used  to  assemble  her  adherents  in  a 
wild  and  dismal  spot  on  the  hank*  of 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  where  the  waters 
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secure  in  his  white  man's  skin — to  foil 
the  witchcraft  of  Clemence.  and  that 
Posson  Jone  made  his  eventful  at- 
tack on  Cayetano's  circus.  There  still 
live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  square 
many  fortune  tellers,  voudoux,  etc. 

Within  sight  of  Congo  Square,  as  if 
verifying  the  tradition  that  it  was  a 
charmed  spot,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Grand  Zombi  still  infests  it,  is  the  an- 
cient home  of  the  famous  voudou 
queen. 

riarie  Laveau. 

■The  house  is  a  queer,  tumbled-down. 
one-storied  structure,  with  a  roof  even 
more  deeply  drooping  than  that  of 
Mme.  John's.  It  stands  in  the  center 
of  the  uptown  side  of  the  street,  be- 
tween Rampart  and  Burgundy.  A 
high  wooden  fence,  higher,  even,  than 
the  low-browed  roof,  hides  the  house 


met  the  dreary  waste  of  swamp  land. 
Here,  in  a  wilderness  of  reeds  and 
rushes,  beneath  a  hoary,  moss-shrouded 
cypress  tree,  the  voudous  erected  their 
altar  to  their  serpent  god.  Here,  in 
the  wild,  barbaric  costume  of  their 
clan,  they  would  issue  from  the  lone- 
ly fishermen's  huts  beyond,  with  light- 
ed torches  in  their  hands,  and  await 
the  coming  of  their  queen,  bearing  in 
her  hands  the  curiously  wrought  box 
in  which  she  kept  sacredly  the  serpent 
in  her  room  in  the  old  house  in  the 
rue  St.  Ann.  She  would  deposit  the 
serpent  on  the  altar,  and  the  voudous 
would  build  a  great  fire  under  a  bigr 
pot  near  by,  and,  flitting  about  hither 
and  thither,  like  the  witches  in  "Mac- 
beth," they  would  gather  from  the 
woods  and  bayou  frogs  and  crocodile* 
and  Congo  snakes  to  throw  into!  the 
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boiling  pot  to  make  their  famous 
charms  or  "gris-gris."  Marie  Laveau 
was  not  a  quadroon,  nor  yet  a  mulat- 
tress,  for  she  was  not  as  fair  as  the 
one,  nor  as  dark  as  the  other,  but  she 
was  tall  and  beautiful  and  command- 
ing, and  easily  swayed  by  her  magnetic 
eye.  No  one  could  come  in  the  light  of 
it,  the  negroes  said;  if  she  caught  your 
glance  you  were  instantly  charmed, 
and  forced,  even  against  your  will,  to 
become  a  voudou.  In  the  seething  pot 
the  queen  would  throw  bits  of  hair 
and  finger  nails  and  toe  nails,  bread 
and  wood  and  herbs,  and  bits  of  the 
skins  of  the  frog,  snake  and  alligator, 
all  the  while  muttering  and  gesticu- 
lating wildly  and  peering  into  the  pot 
cautiously.  On  a  sudden,  it  was  said, 
she  would  leap  wildly  in  the  air  as  the 
flames  rose  higher  and  higher,  chant- 
ing: 

"L'Appe  vini,  li  Grand  Zombi. 
L'Appe  vini  pou  fe  gri-gri," 

or  "he  is  coming,  the  Great  Zombi: 
he  is  coming  to  make  gri-gri."  This 
was  the  signal  which  the  anxious  vou- 
dous  awaited,  and,  like  their  queen, 
leaping  wildly  in  the  air,  dancing  like; 
furies,  they  sang: 

"Eh,  yo,  ye,  Mamzelle  Marie; 

Ya,  ye  yo,  li  konin  tou,  gri-gri; 

Li  te  kouri  lekol  avec  vieux  kokodri; 

Oh,  ouai,  ye,  Mamzelle  Marie. 

Li  konin  bien  li  Grand  Zombi. 

Kan  soleil  te  kouche, 

Dan  ti'  koin  bien  kashe, 

Li  te  sorti  bayou, 

Pou'  apprende  li  voudou.' 

Oh,  tingouai,  ye,  hone,  hone. 

Oh,  youai,  ye,  hen,  hen, 

Oh,  tingouai,  ye,  eh,  eh, 

Ii'Appe  vini  li  Grand  Zombi, 

L'Appe  vini  pou  fe  mouri!" 

which,  being  translated,  meant  that 
their  queen  knew  all  kinds  of  gri-gri, 
or  charms;  that  she  had  gone  to  school 
with  the  crocodiles  and  alligators; 
that  she  had  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  the  Grand  Zombi,  and  that  when 
the  sun  went  down  every  evening  in 
a  little  corner  of  the  wild  woods  he 
would  come  out  of  the  bayou  to  teach 
Marie  Laveau  all  voudou  mysteries*  - 
And,  continuing  their  wild  jargon  as 
they  danced  far  into  the  night,  they 
would  writhe  like  serpents,  hiss  like 
snakes,  croak  like  frogs,  screech  like 
owls  and  groan  like  alligators,  going 
round  and  round  forever,  with  their 
lighted  candles,  and  chanting  weirdly: 


"Eh,  eh,  Bomba,  hen,  hen, 
Congo  bafio  te, 
Congo  moune  de  le, 
Congo  do  ki  la, 
Congo  li,  Congo  li, 
Vondou  pele  Grand  Zombi, 
Le  Grand  Zombi  qui  fe  gri-gri, 
Le  Grand  Zombi  qui  fe  mouri." 

Then,  the  "Grand  Zombi"  having 
come  and  made  their  gris-gris,  the  con- 
tents of  the  pot  were  distributed  by 
the  queen  among  her  followers,  and 
even  the  bits  of  candles  were  preserved 
as  potent  factors  in  the  voudou  charms. 
Exhausted  from  their  midnight  orgies, 
the  voudous  returned  stealthily  to  their 
homes  in  the  French  quarter,  the 
quadroons  and  octoroons,  who  were  in 
some  manner  ever  strangely  connected 
in  the  popular  mind  with  the  voudou 
rites,  to  theirs,  and  many  a  master  and 
mistress,  sleeping  quietly  and  dreaming 
not  of  evil,  never  suspected  that  their 
most  trusted  servants  had  danced  the 
"dance  of  death"  or  the  wild  "dance 
of  the  serpent,"  and  thrown  the 
"wanga"  with  Marie  Laveau  that 
night,  and  were  even  then  contemplat- 
ing the  application  of  the  "gri-gri" 
charm  to  some  member  of  the  house- 
hold. Siich  was  voudouism  •  and  the 
voudou  dance  in  New  Orleans  sixty 
years  ago. 

Marie  Laveau  died  within  the  last 
decade.  She  was  the  last  of  the  fa- 
mous voudou  queens,  and  after  her 
death  the  direction  of  the  society  was 
assumed  by  Jean  Mallarne,  the  "con- 
gre  hoir,"  who  was  in  turn  succeeded 
by  "Pedro,  Prince  of  Darkness,"  the 
present  incumbent.  The  voudous  are 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  feared 
now  as  formerly.  But  one  hears 
occasionally  that  St.  John's  Eve 
has  been  celebrated  in  the  swamps 
along  Lake  Pontchartrain.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  a  stranger  to  ob- 
tain admission  to  the  celebration, 
which  is  always  shrouded  in  dense 
mystery.  Marie  Laveau  repented  be- 
fore she  died,  and  became  a  devout 
Christian.  Her  only  daughter,  who 
survives  her,  stoutly  denies  that  her 
mother  was  ever  a  voudou,  and  to  men- 
tion it  to  her  is  to  be  at  once  ordered 
peremptorily  to  leave  the  house.  This 
daughter  lives  in  the  old  home;  she  is  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  womanhood, 
and  is  only  one  degree  removed  from 
the  white.  Her  eyes  are  large  and 
dreamy,  and  light  up  wonderfully  when 
excited.  She  is  very  gracious  to  visit- 
ors, but  the  topic  "voudouism"  must  be 
avoided.   She  will  show  you  the  won- 


derful  shawl  sent  by  the  emperor  of 
China  to  her  mother,  in  gratitude  for 
favors.  Old  traditions  say  that  this 
is  the  shawl  in  which  Marie  Laveau 
used  to  dance  the  "dance  of  the  ser- 
pent." In  every  room  in  the  old  house 
her  daughter  keeps  an  altar  to  the 
memory  of  her  mother,  with  dozens  of 
lighted  candles  burning  continually  for 
the  repose  of  her  soul.  So  she  tells  the 
visitor,  but  there  are  those  who  say 
that  the  sacred  serpent  is  still  guarded 
as  in  days  of  yore  in  this  old  house, 
and  that  the  numerous  little  children 
Which  this  woman  is  raising  as  or- 
phans are  destined  to  supply  the  vou- 
dou  ranks.  Who  can  tell?  To  all  out- 
ward appearances  she  is  good  and 
pious  and  devoted  to  the  service  of 
God.  But  somehow  the  whole  place, 
with  its  lights,  its  altars,  its  relics  and 
superstitious  memories,  is  so  full  of 
weird  mystery  that  you  are  glad  to 
emerge  from  it  into  the  glorious  sun- 
light of  the  rue  Rampart. 

The  visitor  should  cross  to  Orleans 
street,  where,  just  behind  the  square, 
used  to  stand  the  Parish  Pri&on.  For 
sixty-one  years  it  squatted  in  gray 
grandeur,  gloomy  and  forbidding,  in 
the  square  bounded  by  Orleans,  Ma- 
rais,  St.  Ann  and  Treme  streets.  It 
was  built  in  the  year  1884,  by  James/ 
Lambert,  and  its  locality  was' then  in 
the  suburbs,  within  five  minutes'  walk 
of  the  swamps  and  three  squares  be- 
yond the  populated  centers  of  the  city. 

How  immense  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  Crescent  City  in  half  a  century, 
almost  every  corner  of  Rampart  street 
indicates.  In  1895  the  city  built  a 
new  prison  and  jailhouse  in  Tulane 
avenue,  and  the  old  structure  was 
torn  down.  Many  associations  were 
linked  with  the  antiquated  structure, 
and  there  was,  perhaps,  no  building  in 
the  United  States  to  which  so  varied 
a  criminal  history  attached.  It  was 
utilized  in  the  sixties  as  a  military 
prison,  and  was  subsequently  the  scene 
of  many  memorable  executions,  chief 
among  which  was  the  celebrated 

Mafia  Lynching, 

on  March  14,  1891,  when  two  Italians 
were  hung  to  nearby  lamp  posts,  and 
eight  others  were  shot  in  various  parts 
of  the  building.  These  men  were  sus- 
pected of  having  murdered  the  Chief 
of  Police  of  the  city  on  Oct.  15,  1890. 
The  lynching  led  to  international  com- 
plications, and  resulted  in  the  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  heavy  damages 
to  the  relatives  of  the  slaughtered 
men.    The  Mafia,  it  should  be  said,  is 


I 

:  a  secret  society  to  which  Italians,  Cor- 
!    sicans  and  Sicilians  belong. 

Just  beyond  the  site  of  the  ancient 
1    prison  the  towers  of  the  Treme  Mar- 
j    ket  rise  in  view.     The  market  was 
j    built  on  a  portion  of  the  Congo  plains, 
and  named  for  Mons.  Treme,  a  wealthy- 
Creole  citizen,  who  purchased  much 
land  in   that  section   when  the  old 
wilderness  was  cleared  and  cut  into 
!    streets.    The  market  was  intended  to 
|    supplement  the  French  Market  in  that 
!  section. 

The  ornate,  two-storied  brick  struct- 
I    are  between  Dumaine  and  St  Philip 
is  the  Hall  of  the  Union  Francaise. 
i   The  celebrated    French  Literary  So- 
ciety, "L'Athenee  Louisianaise,"  holds 
its  meetings  here. 

And  now  you  are  away  from  echoes 
of  old  superstitions,  in  the  gay,  laugh- 
ing heart  of  the  social  life  of  the 
French  Quarter  of  to-day.  Over  the 
streets  float  the  echoes  of  piano  and 
guitar,  and  the  rich  voice  of  some 
beautiful  girl  singing  that  favorite 
chanson  of  the  old  "carre,"  "Zozo  Mo- 
|  quer." 

The  large  two-storied  structure  stand- 
j  mg  out  upon  the  banquette  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  square  on  the  east  side  of 
Uampart  street,  between  Ursuiines  and 
I  St.  Philip,  is  the  ancient  home  of  the 
!  i^afitte  family.  The  gallery,  with  its 
|  immense  fluted  columns,  is  a  typical 
I  southern  mansion  of  the  later  Creole 
I  nays,  as  noticed  all  along  the  rue 
|  Fsplanade. 

At  the  corner  of  Rampart  and  Hos- 
|  pital  streets,  diverge  one  square  to- 
j  wards  the  "woods  side,"  and  at  the 
I  corner  of  Hospital  and  St.  Claude 
|  streets  stands  the  old  St.  Augustin 
church.  This  site  was  formerly  an 
open  stretch  of  land,  upon  which  stood 
the  historic  Orleans  College.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  American  recon- 
struction, in  1804,  was  to  incorporate 
by  act  of  Legislature  an  "English  Col- 
lege" for  the  education  of  the  Creole 
youth,  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
sending  young  men  to  Paris  for  higher 
study  as  heretofore,  Latin,  Greek  and 
French  were  fundamental  studies  in 
the  institution.  M.  Jules  D'Avezac, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  refugees 
from  San  Domingo,  was  the  first  direc- 
tor or  President  of  the  college,  and 
M.  Rochefort,  another  erudite  San 
Domingan,  was  the  second  director  or 
Vice  President.  The  former  was  a 
great  classical  scholar;  he  was  noted 
for  having  translated  Walter  Scott's 
"Marmion"  into  French  and  sent  it  to 
the  author.    An  autograph  letter  from 
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the  great  novelist  and  bard  of  Scot- 
land, telling  how  pleased  he  was  with 
the  "perfect  translation."  is  still  sa- 
credly preserved  by  the  descendants 
of  M.  D'Avezac  in  New  Orleans.  He 
was  so  polished  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
so  famous  for  his  ponderous  quotations 
from  those  languages,  which  the  fau- 
bourg declared  that  he  spoke  "as  well 
as  his  native  French,"  that  the  young 
collegians  used  to  call  him  "Titus." 
M.  Rochefort  was  famous  for  his 
graceful  translations  of  Horace  into 
French;  his  "boys"  used  to  walk  the 
ancient  "quartier"  quoting  the  odes  so 
faithfully  that  even  the  little  "nig- 
gers," as  the  old  Creoles  used  to  say, 
"were  imbued  with  Horace,"  from 
hearing  ,their  young  masters  descant 
so  much  upon  him.  Racine,  Corneille. 
the  Greek  tragedies  (the  latter  trans- 
lated into  beautiful  French),  were 
served  with  breakfast.  The  little  boys 
of  the  quartier  were  received  as  early 
as  the  age  of  seven  as  boarders,  and 
each  had  the  privilege  of  his  body 
servant.  Parents  who  were  too  poor 
to  pay  board  could  send  their  boys  to 
the  "day  school,"  and  there  was  a 
"free  or  charity  department,"  the  pu- 
pils of  which  were  chosen  by  the 
trustees.  Things  went  on  well  until 
about  1818,  when  a  position  of  direc- 
tor became  vacant.  A  director,  by  the 
wav,  was  always  a  professor.  The 
trustees  selected  for  that  position  the 
famous  Joseph  Lakanal,  an  ex-priest 
and  professor  of  belles-lettres,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, one  of  the  founders  of  the  pri- 
mary schools  of  France,  and  a  man 
whom  Napoleon  himself  had  appointed 
President  of  the  Bonaparte  Lyceum. 
Lakanal  was  living,  in  1818,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  a  refugee  from  the  fury 
of  the  Bourbons.  As  he  was  consid- 
ered a  great  representative  of  repub- 
lican institutions  and  learning,  the 
trustees  called  him  to  fill  the  vacant 
directorship  of  the  Orleans  College. 
That  was  the  death-blow  of  the  insti- 
tution, for  the  pious  Creole  mothers 
of  New  Orleans  declared  that  they 
would  have  no  "ex-priest  and  antichrist 
teach  their  boys;  the  trustees  of  an 
institution  who  could  appoint  such  a 
man  were  not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  education  and  direction  of  youth." 
The  women  positively  refused  to  allow 
their  children  to  attend  the  college;  in 
fact,  the  entire  faubourg,  men  and 
women,  protested.  A  mass  meeting  of 
citizens  was  held,  demanding  that  the 
trustees  rescind  their  action;  but  these 
gentlemen  persisted,  and  the  next  day 


the  great  majority  of  the  best-paying 
scholars  were  withdrawn;  the  "day 
school"  was;  obliged  to  close,  and  as 
for  the  "charity  contingent,"  the 
mothers  of  these  boys  declared  that 
they  "might  be  poor,  but  they  were 
honest— too  honest  to  allow  their 
sons  to  meet  on  the  same  ground 
with  M.  Lakanal."  The  few  board- 
ers that  remained  were  not  suf- 
ficient, the  old  Creoles  were  proud 
of  declaring  afterwards,  to  pay  the  sal- 
ary of  even  "one  director,"  and  so  the 
Orleans  College,  that  had  promised  so 
much  for  the  city,  was  compelled  to 
definitely  close  its  doors.  Gayarre,  the 
illustrious  Louisiana  historian,  and  all 
the  most  cultured  young  gentlemen  of 
the  early  American  domination,  were 
educated  at  the  College  d'Orleans.  All 
that  remains  to-day  is  a  remnant  of 
the  long,  old-fashioned  dormitory,  now 
used  as  a  "tenement  row."  "Joseph 
Lakanal.  le  canaille  directeur,"  is  a 
bit  of  old  Creole  chanson  composed  in 
derision  of  the  College  d'Orleans  at  the 
period  when  it  fell  into  disfavor.  He 
was  given  a  famous  "charivari,"  and 
his  presence  was  so  odious  to  the  Cre- 
oles that  he  soon  left  New  Orleans.  A 
new  verse  commemorating  his  depar- 
ture was  added  to  the  old  song. 

Upon  the  site  of  the  college  there 
rose,  a  few  years  later,  St.  Augustin's 
church,  the  second  oldest  church  in 
the  "quartier";  it  is  very  quaint  and 
beautiful,  and,  remaining  just  as  when 
erected,  is  worth  a  visit.  Just  back 
of  it,  in  1836,  was  erected  "Mount 
Carmel  Convent."  for  the  "higher  edu- 
cation of  young  ladies."  The  institu- 
tion has  always  enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  the  best  Creole  families,  and  almost 
all  its  sisterhood  now  are  native  Cre- 
oles. An  interesting  bit  of  its  history 
is  that  the  good  nuns,  seeing  the  de- 
moralization prevailing  at  their  period 
of  foundation  among  the  quad- 
roons and  octoroons,  sought  to 
stem  the  current  by  establishing 
a  "pension"  for  the  children  of 
the  "gens  de  couleur."  In  the  col- 
ored annex  of  the  old  Mount  Carmel 
Convent  the  girls  were  taught  read- 
ing, writing,  sewing,  embroidery,  fancy 
work,  and  above  all,  trained  morally 
and  religiously.  They  returned  to  their 
homes,  beautiful,  accomplished  and 
filled  with  the  purity  and  truth  of  the 
life  inculcated  in  the  old  convent;  but 
they  found  themselves  separated  from 
the  sphere  in  which  they  were  edu- 
cated by  that  greatest  of  all  social 
barriers,  caste.    When  the  war  closed. 
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the  old  "pension  des  demoiselles  de 
couleur"  was  closed  forever. 

Returning  to  Rampart  street,  around 
the  corner,  near  Dauphine  street,  i-s 
"La  Maison  Hospitaliere,"  a  home 
founded  by  Creole  ladies  after  the  war. 
for  reduced  gentlewomen.  The  large 
brick  building  passed  on  the  way  back 
to  Rampart  street  is  McDonogh  No. 
15  School,  formerly  the  ancient  "Bar- 
racks School."  It  is  very  beautiful, 
with  its  great  galleries  and  spacious 
rooms  and  \otty  ceilings,  and  the  quaint  I 
courtyard  within.  It  stood  for  many 
years  a  type  of  the  early  public  schools 
of  the  city,  but  was  some  years  ago 
renovated  and  enlarged,  through  the 
McDonogh  public  school  fund,  and  thp 
new  name  bestowed  upon  it.    The  old 


Louisiana  families.  Mile.  Therese  Ro- 
man and  Mile.  Marguerite  Tremoulet. 
They  were  both  young  and  beautiful 
when,  over  sixty  years  ago,  they  left 
all  that  wealth  and  position  could 
offer  them  to  embrace  the  rigid  life  of 
the  Carmelite  nun.  There  was  no  con- 
vent of  the  order  in  New  Orleans  at 
that  time,  and  they  went  to  St.  Louis 
and  joined  the  community  there.  Years 
afterwards  they  returned  to  their  na- 
tive city  to  establish  the  now  famous 
monastery  in  the  center  of  the  gay 
life  of  their  dear,  old  native  town.  The 
rules  of  the  order  are  exceedingly 
strict;  the  nuns  dress  in  the' coarsest 
serge,  with  hair  cloth  next  the  skin; 
they  never  eat  meat,  but  fare  in  the 
simplest  manner  on  vegetables,  fruit, 
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charcteristics  of  the  school  were,  how- 
ever, retained  in  the  repairing  and  en- 
larging of  the  institution:  it  is  inter- 
esting to  the  visitor  as  being  patron- 
ized solely  by  French-speaking  chil- 
dren and  those  of  the  other  Latin  races 
that  have  poured  into  New  Orleans. 
In  this  it  is  unique  among  the  public 
schools  of  the  city . 

At  the  southeast  corner  of  Barracks 
and  Rampart  streets  stands  the  Monas- 
tery of  the 

Discalced  Carmelites. 

There  are  only  four  convents  of  this 
order  in  America.  The  community  in 
New  Orleans  was  founded  by  two 
Creole  ladies,  members  of  the  oldest 


etc.,  and  of  these  they  only  partake  of 
one  frugal  meal  a  day.  Their  rule 
compels  them  to  go  barefooted  sum- 
mer and  winter,  and  the  coldest  win- 
ter day  finds  them  without  a  fire;  their 
humble  cells  have  a  stone  floor,  a  sim- 
ple board  for  a  ibed,  a  table,  a  cruci- 
fix, and  a  little  wooden  stool  in  lieu 
of  a  chair.  From  the  moment  that 
the  Carmelite  nun  pronounces  her  vows 
she  passes  into  the  strict  inclosure, 
never  again  in  life  to  see  the  streets, 
or  to  look  upon  the  faces  of  relatives 
or  friends.  She  is  dead  to  the  world. 
Strangers  and  devotees  in  the  outer 
chapel,  which  is  always  open  for 
prayer,  experience  a  peculiar  sensation 
when  the  voices  of  these  invisible  nuns 
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break  upon  the  stillness,  chanting  their 
matins  or  vespers,  or  the  church  ser- 
vice. They  keep  the  solemn  Gregorian 
chant  of  aDcient  Catholic  Rome,  the 
note  of  which  is  only  in  one  key.  The 
altar  is  a  double  one,  and  extends  into 
the  nuns'  chapel.  Visitors  are  only  ad- 
mitted to  the  chapel,  or  to  the  little 
reception  room  in  the  old  courtyard. 
They  may  speak  to  the  lay  or  outer 
sisters,  and  also  to  the  cloistered  ones, 
if  they  desire  prayers  for  themselves 
or  others;  but  the  cloistered  nun  sits 
behind  a  grating  over  which  a  heavy 
black  veil  is  nailed,  and  you  only  hear 
her  voice,  sweet  and  low,  exhorting  you 
to  patience  in  trials  and  afflictions  and 
greater  confidence  in  the  mercy  of 
God. 

And  now  you  are  at  the  end  of  the 
old  Creole  street  that  Bienville  intend- 
ed should  be  the  limits  of  New  Or- 
leans; and  it  seems  a  strange  coinci- 
dence that  the  old  "ramparts,"  whose 
first  building  was  a  church  so  many 
years  ago,  the  ancient  street  around 
which  clung  such  weird  and  wild  su- 
perstitions, as  time  went  on,  the  happy,  ! 
laughing  rue  Rampart  of  the  early  | 
ante-bellum  period,  'should   in   these  j 
later  days  harbor  at  its  further  end  I 
another  church  or  chapel,  and  that  in 
the  dim,  cloistered  monastery  beyond 
the  prayers  of  pure  maidens  rise  night 
and  day  for  the  expiation  of  the  sins 
of  the  world  and  God's  blessing  on  the 
"vieux  carre." 

Across  Esplanade  avenue,  where  the 
great,  white  building  stands,  called 
the  "St.  Aloysius  Commercial  Insti- 
tute," begins  the  new  "Rampart" 
street,  laid  out  many  years  after  the 
foundation  of  New  Orleans,  by  Mande- 
ville  de  Marigny,  when  he  cut  up  his 
old  plantation  into  streets  and  lots. 
It  was  called  by  him  the  "Rue 
d' Amour,"  or  Love  street.  In  recent 
years,  by  an  act  of  the  City  Council 
seeking  to  reduce  order  out  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  names  of  the  streets  ' 
running  parallel  through  the  various 
old  "faubourgs,"  or  "municipalities," 
and  to  simplify  the  arrangement  of  the 
city  map,  Love  was  made  a  continua- 
tion of  Rampart  street.  The  old  name 
still  holds,  however,  with  ancient  resi- 
dents of  the  "Faubourg  Marigny." 

Every  visitor  to  New  Orleans  in- 
quires the  way  to 

To.  St.  Roch's. 

The  best  way  to  the  famous  shrine 
is  to  either  take  the  Villere  cars  in 
Canal  street,  if  you  wish  to  go  direct, 


or,  after  loitering  through  the  rue 
Rampart,  board  the  French  Market 
cars  at  the  junction  of  Esplanade,  get 
a  transfer  into  the  Villere  car,  which 
gives  an  interesting  view  of  the  rear 
of  the  city,  and  alight  at  St.  Roch's 
avenue.  A  pleasant  walk  of  three 
squares  brings  the  tourist  to  the  old 
Campo  Santo,  with  its  exquisite  mortu- 
ary chapel,  its  old-fashioned  sun  dial 
marking  the  hours,  and  its  tall  tombs 
gleaming  like  white-mantled  ghosts  in 
the  shadowy  stillness.  The  breezes 
play  among  the  willows  and  wake  a 
soft  requiem  over  the  graves  where 
the  dead  lie  sleeping. 

The  old  Gothic  Chapel  of  St.  Roch 
is  one  of -the  most  quaint  and  pictur- 
esque edifices  in  New  Orleans,  and  the 
Campo  Santo  one  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic spots  in  the  south,  or  the  world 
either,  for  that  matter,  as  the  testi- 
mony of  such  distinguished  travelers 
as  Marion  Crawford,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  Joaquin  Miller  and  other 
noted  writers  declare.  Everything 
seems  old,  old  here,  and  suggests 
visions  of  the  mediaeval  ages  of  faith. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Roch  is  designed 
after  those  old  mortuary  chapels  still 
extant  in  German  and  Hungarian  coun- 
tries, and  which,  in  ages  gone  by,  were 
used  for  the  'burial  of  the  elect.  Each 
morning  the  bell  hanging  in  the  quaint 
belfry  is  tolled  in  the  old  Ghapel,  in 
accordance  with  a  curious  Hungarian 
custom,  and  every  Monday  morning 
mass  is  offered  in  the  chapel  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  all  those  interred 
within  and  about  the  consecrated 
grounds. 

The  chapel  was  built  by  Rev.  Father 
Thevis,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  in  St.  Ferdinand 
street,  and  the  story  of  its  erection 
seems  like  an  echo  of  another  world. 
During  the  terrible  yellow  fever  and 
cholera  epidemics  of  1806-67,  while  peo- 
ple were  stricken  so  fast  that  it  was 
difficult  to  find  persons  to  bury  them, 
Father  Thevis  invoked  St.  Roch,  the 
patron  of  good  health,  and  promised 
thait  if  the  members  of  his  flock  were 
spared  from  the  plague  he  would  build 
with  his  own  hands  a  chapel "  in  his 
honor.  Though  thousands  died  all 
around  them,  not  one  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Holy  Trinity  church  died 
of  cholera  or  yellow  fever.  When  the 
plague  died  away,  Father  Thevis  pur- 
chased this  old  tract  of  ground,  and 
brick  by  brick,  unaided,  with  his  own 
hands,  he  erected  this  chapel.  The 
building  arose,  a  quaint  and  perfect 
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specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and, 
when  it  Was  completed,  Father  Thevis 
laid  the  marble  floor,  erected  the  rich- 
ly-stained glass  windows,  built  within 
the  chapel  an  altar  of  unique  design 
and  surmounted  it  with  the  statue  of 
the  Cavalier  St.  Roch,  with  his  dog  at 
his  side.  Then  remembering  the  graces 
of  God,  Father  Thevis  cut  niches  in 
the  walls'  for  the  burial  of  the  sainted 
members  of  his  flock,  and  lastly  he 
built  his  own  grave  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  of  the  saint  who  had  so  marvel- 


Health,  and  soon,  from  all  parts  of 
New  Orleans,  pilgrims  began  to  fre- 
quent the  quaint  and  beautiful  chapel. 
It  became  in  time  a  favorite  shrine  for 
devout  Catholics  suffering  under  afflic- 
tion, and  daily  pilgrimages  are  made 
there  to  implore  divine  blessings.  On 
all  sides  of  the  dim  chapel  are  seen 
the  "ex  votoes,"  or  (thank  offerings  in 
gratitude  for  favors  granted.  And  so 
the  shrine  of  St.  Roch,  with  the  mili- 
tary statue  of  the  saint,  with  his  sword 
at  his  side,  and  his  good  dog  which. 
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ously  answered  his  prayers.  Then  one 
bright  Sabbath  evening,  thirty-odd 
years  ago,  Father  Thevis  led  the 
whole  congregation  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  men,  women  and  children, 
through  the  streets  of  the  old 
town  and  out  the  wooded  roads  to 
St.  Roch's  shrine,  where  he  inaugu- 
rated the  devotion  to  the  saint  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  promise.  He  called 
the  place  "Caimpo  Santo,"  or  Place  of 


miraculously  fed  him  when  he  lay 
afflicted  and  abandoned  with  the  plague 
in  the  forests  of  Munich,  has  acquired 
throughout  the  country  the  prestige  of 
the  miracle-working  shrines  of  Europe, 
and  no  one  comes  to  New  Orleans  with- 
out visiting  it,  not  once,  but  many 
times. 

Candles  are  always  burning  before- 
the  shrine;  they  are  placed  there  by 
devout  pilgrims.     There  is  a  firmly- 
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grounded  belief  that  a  prayer  for  a 
good  husband  before  the  shrine  never 
fails  of  a  favorable  answer.  The  old 
priest  used  to  smile  when  he  was  told 
this.  "And  why  ■  shouldn't  they  Dray, 
ftto'se  good  girls,  for  God  to  direct 
them  in  this  most  important  step  of 
their  lives?"  he  asked.  "Surely  it -is 
well  to  bring  all  things  to  the  f  jot  of 
the  altar."  And  the  sweet  girls  of  the 
'"quartier"  continue  to  go  there  and 
take  St.  Roch  into  their  dearest  confi- 
dences because  "le  Pere  Thevis"  said 
they  might. 

Beneath  the  altar  is  a  life-sized 
statue  of  the  Savior  as  he  appeared 
when  taken  from  Calvary  for  burial, 
and  around  the  walls  Father  Thevis 
placed,  later,  the  burial  vaults  of  the 
various  church  societies. 

The  history  of  the  place  as  a  ceme- 
tery dates  a  few  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  shrine.  In  1871, 
when  the  religious  orders  were  ex- 
celled from  Germany,  several  sought 
a  home  in  New  Orleans,  and  were  in 
turn  followed  by  many  earnest  Ger- 
man Catholics,  who,. for  the  most  part, 
settled  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Third 
District.  They  were  thrifty,  hard- 
working people,  and  soon  built  their 
little  homes  all  through  the  section  ex- 
tending from  the  limits  of  St.  Ferdi- 
nand street,  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
Faubourg  Marigny,  through  the  rear 
of  the  lower  section  of  the  city  to  the 
Barracks  line,  and  out  towards  the 
woods,  to  Claiborne  street  and  St. 
Roch's  avenue.  The  "German  Settle- 
ment," as  it  was  called,  became  an  im- 
portant industrial  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city.  But  these  immigrants 
clung  to  the  customs  and  traditions  of 
their  fatherland  and  strove  to  perpetu- 
ate these  amid  their  Creole  surround- 
ings. They  had  no  cemetery  of  their  own, 
and  Father  Thevis,  like  themselves,  a 
refugee  in  the  days  gone  by,  determined 
to  convert  the  Campo  Santo  into  a 
!burial  spot  where  the  exiled  children 
of  his  fatherland  might  repose  side  by 
side.  And  so  a  few  lowly  graves 
marked  by  wooden  crosses,  rose  here 
and  there  amid  the  grasses;  by  degrees 
more  pretentious  monuments  were 
erected,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  burying  grounds  in  the 
<city.  Several  of  the  religious  exiled 
orders  have  their  tomb  here,  notably 
the  Benedictine  Nuns  and  the  Sisters 
of  Perpetual  Adoration,  an  order  from 
^Alsace  and  Lorraine.    Still  the  place 


fails  to  impress  as  a  cemetery;  it 
seems,  with  its  open-air  stations  of  the 
cross  carved  in  ancient  bas-reliefs,  its 
crowd  of  kneeling  worshipers  with 
lighted  candles  in  their  hands,  its  well- 
authenticated  legends  of  miracles  and 
answered  prayers,  rather  as  the 
ruins  of  a  mediaeval  abbey,  a  pilgrim- 
haunted  spot,  which  philosophy  and 
reason  have  never  invaded,  and  where 
Faith,  clad  in  the  pure  and  simple  garb 
of  her  early  years,  seems  to  live  still 
in  all  her  freshness  and  beauty,  and  to 
offer  to  all  the  sorrows  and  infirmities 
of  humanity  a  positive  and  effectual 
remedy  in  prayer. 

The  old  cemetery  soon  became  too 
small  for  the  growing  congregation  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  their  increasing 
worldly  prosperity  made  many  wish 
to  erect  more  beautiful  and  modern 
tombs.  So  Father  Thevis,  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  inclosed  the  new  "St. 
Roch  Cemetery,"  which  lies  just  back 
of  the  old,  and  which  is  carefully  laid 
out.  Here,  too,  began  the  erection  of 
a  mortuary  chapel;  it  was  frescoed  by 
two  Carmelite  monks  from  Munich, 
and  in  the  center  was  erected  a  statue 
of  St.  Michael,  the  archangel.  Father 
Thevis  is  buried  in  the  crypt  which  he 
built  for  himself  just  before  the  altar 
in  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Roch. 

You  pass  from  the  ancient  cemetery 
and  its  mystical  atmosphere  into  the 
pretty  avenue  of  St.  Roch,  and  if  you 
desire  another  old  and  pleasing  portion 
of  the  rear  of  the  city,  board,  a  half 
square  further,  at  the  cemetery  cor- 
ner, the  Claiborne  car  bound  for 
Canal  street.  The  car  passes  through 
a  continuous  beautiful  avenue  of  trees. 
The  Claiborne  canal,  which  drains  that 
section  of  the  city,  runs  alongside  the 
track.  The  ride  is  very  picturesque. 
On  the  way  you  pass  the  Bethany 
Home  for  the  Aged,  established  by 
German  Protestants;  the  little  church 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary;  and  at 
the  first  curve  you  have  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  rear  of  the  old  French 
Quarter,  and  the  St.  Bernard  Mar- 
ket, and  the  famous  "Raquette  Green." 
Further  on  you  pass  over  the  Old 
Basin  and  have  a  good  view  of  the 
detour  from  the  car;  as,  also,  a  pictur- 
esque glimpse  of  the  old  St.  Louis 
Cemeteries  as  they  lie  inclosed  in 
crumbling  walls  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
city. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  "New  Rampart  Street" — The  Ursuline  Convent 
— The  Barracks,  Slaughter  House,  Chal= 
mette  Monument  and  Battle  Field. 


The  tourist  must  reserve  a  day  to 
visit  such  important  points  of  interest 
as  the  Ursuline  Convent,  the  United 
States  Barracks,  the  Slaughter-house, 
lying  at  the  extreme  lower  end  of  New 
Orelans,  and  the  Chalmette  Monument 
and  Battle  Field,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  the  Barracks. 

The  Levee  and  Barracks  car,  which 
may  be  taken  just  before  the  Custom- 
house, on  Canal  street,  will  afford  a 
fine  view  of  the  entire  lower  levee 
front,  the  shipping  in  port  as  far  as 
the  rue  d'Enghien,  when  the  car  curves 
around  into  the  ancient  Moreau  (now 
Chartres)  street  of  the  old  Faubourg 
Marigny.  Between  Port  and  St  Fer- 
dinand, the  car  passes  a  long  row  of 
fine  old  brick  buildings,  now,  for  the 
most  part,  alas!  degenerated  in  the  so- 
cial scale  to  the  rank  of  cheap  lodging- 
houses  and  Italian  fruit  vendors'  estab- 
lishments. But  this  square  was,  in  its 
day,  the  most  aristocratic  of  the  old 
Faubourg  Marigny;  each  house  was  a 
mansion  in  itself,  and  the  tall,  brick 
buildings  annexed  in  the  long  rows 
in  the  rear  were  quarters  of  the  house- 
hold slaves  that  serve  in  the  exclu- 
sive families  of  the  Notts,  Kennedys, 
Dolhondes  and  others,  who  were  the 
owners  of  this  soil.  Receptions  seek- 
ing to  rival  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
"vieux  carre"  were  given  in  these 
homes.  At  the  corner  of  St.  Ferdi- 
nand and  Chartres  stands  the  old  Ken- 
nedy and  Nott  mansions.  Adjoining 
was  a  famous  and  exclusive  "Creole 
Pension."  It  was  here  that  General 
Joseph  Wheeler,  the  "Fighting  Joe  of 
the  Confederacy,"  and  his  beautiful 
wife  stopped  when  they  visited  New 
Orleans,  in  1866,  immediately  after  the 
war. 

Just  around  the  corner,  in  the  an- 
cient rue  Casa  Calvo,  now  a  continua- 


tion of  Royal  street,  is  another  fine  row 
of  old  houses,  three  stories  in  height; 
in  one  of  these,  No.  2712,  Mme.  Beau- 
regard, mother  of  the  famous  Louisi- 
ana hero,  lived  when  she  was  a  young 
girl.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  old 
courtyards  in  New  Orleans  lies  hidden 
from  the  street,  in  the  rear  of  this  an- 
cient hoime. 

At  the  corner  of  Chartres  and  Ma- 
zant  streets,  St.  Mary's  Orphan  Boys' 
Asylum,  an  immense  brick  pile  erected 
nearly  sixty  years  ago  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  orphan  boys  of  the 
city,  stands.  This  (institution  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  Marianites  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  Since  the  first  days  of 
its  erection  it  has  seldom  harbored  less 
than  400  boys  at  a  time,  ranging  in  all 
ages  from  babyhood  to  fifteen  and  over. 
Some  of  the  best  citizens  of  New  Or- 
leans have  been  reared  in  this  asy- 
lum. 

At  Poland  street  the  car  diverges 
again  to  the  levee  front,  and  thence 
on  to  the  termlinus  at  the  United  States 
Barracks,  affording  a  fine  view  in 
passing  of  the  quaint  homes  nestling 
along  the  river's  edge,  and,  also,  of  the 
front  entrance  to  the  Ursuline  Con- 
vent. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting 
route  to  the  Barracks,  and  the  one 
which  affords  easiest  access  to  the 
grounds  of  the  Ursuline  Convent,  is 
the  Rampart  and  Dauphine  car,  which 
may  be  boarded  in  Canal  street,  at 
the  Clay  Monument.  The  car  passes 
through  the  old  Creole  Rampart  street, 
with  its  beautiful  avenue  of  trees  and 
homes,'  and,  turning  at  Esplanade  into 
the  rue  Dauphine,  carries  the  tourist 
right  through  the  heart  of  the  ancient 
Faubourg  Marigny.  At  the  corner  of 
Esplanade  and  Dauphine  streets  is  a 
fine  old  colonial  home,  which  is  now 
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the  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  Clai- 
borne, a  grandson  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can Governor  of  Louisiana.  In  old 
Creole  days,  Dauphine  street,  below 
Esplanade,  was  called  Grandes 
Hommes,  or  Greatmen  street,  a  name 
which  still  clings  to  it  among  old  resi 
dents  .  Near  the  corner  of  Union  and 
Dauphine  is  a  large,  freshly-painted, 
two-s>tory  frame  building.  The  marble 
corner-stone  tells  its  history.  It  occu- 
pies the  site  of  an  old  free  school  for 
colored  orphan  children,  which  was  a 
landmark  in  ante-bellum  days;  it  was 
called  the  "Ecole  des  Orphelins  In- 
digene," and  the  fund  for  its  endow- 
ment was  furnished  by  an  aged  colored 
woman,  who  at  her  death,  in  1840,  left 
to  the  Catholic  archdiocese — in  trust, 
however,  of  a  board  of  free  colored  ad- 
ministrators— her  old  home,  which  stood 
in  this  spot,  and  several  small  pieces 
of  property,  for  the  free  education  of 
colored  orphans.  The  school  was 
opened,  and  was  the  first  negro  school 
in  the  south. 

Between  Frenchmen  and  Elysian 
Fields  streets  lies 

"Washington  Square," 

the  first  public  recognition  given  in 
New  Orleans  to  the  name  of  the  illus- 
trious "Father  of  His  Country."  This 
park  is  surrounded  'by  a  tall  iron  fence, 
supporting  at  regular  intervals  large 
gas  lanterns,  and  interrupted  here  and 
there  by  massive  gates.  Formerly  all 
the  squares  were  similarly  inclosed, 
and  at  night  the  gates  were  locked  by 
the  watchmen.  The  custom  still  main- 
tains at  Washington  Square,  and  punc- 
tually every  night,  at  9  o'clock,  the  po- 
lice clear  the  walks  and  bolt  and  lock 
the  entrances. 

Just  across  from  the  square  is  a 
large,  brown,  two-storied  brick  build- 
ing; this  was  the  ancient  residence  of 
Governor  Claiborne.  His  descendants 
still  live  in  this  beautiful  old  home. 

At  Washington  Square  the  car 
crosses 

"Elysian  Fields," 

or  the  "Champs  Elysees,"  as  it  was 
called  by  the  old  Creoles.  What  visions 
of  Parisian  beauty  and  splendor  rise 
to  mind  at  the  mere  mention  of 
"Champs  Elysees"!  In  early  days 
there  ran  along  this  street  the  famous 
old  Marigny  Canal,  connecting  the 
Mississippi  River  with  Lake  Pontchar- 
train.  All  this  section,  as  remarked 
before,  from  Esplanade  street  to  the 
rue  St.  Ferdinand,  was  the  plantation 
of  Phillipe  Marigny  de  Mandeville. 
When  he  decided  to  build  "his  own 


city,"  and  he  cut  up  his  old  domain 
into  streets,he  laid  out  this  wide  avenue 
and  called  it  the  "Champs  Elysees." 
Trees  were  planted  all  along  the  canal 
on  either  side;  beautiful  sailing  boats 
were  to  be  always  found  in  the  wa- 
ters. He  intended  that  the  New  Or- 
leans "Champs  Elysees"  should  rival 
its  famous  Parisian  namesake.  The 
faubourg  was  wild  with  pleasure  and 
anticipation;  when  did  a  Marigny  de 
Mandeville  fail  in  any  of  his  plans/ 
Seeing  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
street,  the  American  company  which 
contemplated  the  building  of  the  St 
Charles  Hotel  later  on.  offered  to 
erect  the  famous  hostelry  in  this 
street;  tout  the  plan  was  to  keep  the 
"Champs  Elysees"  for  the  children  of 
France.  No  Americans  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted. The  company  bid  for  the  cor- 
ner of  Elysian  Fields  and  Dauphine, 
where  the  residence  of  M.  Yillere  now 
stands,  intending  to  erect  the  hotel 
fronting  the  "Champs  Elysees."  Such  a 
fabulous  price  was  asked  that  it  was 
beyond  all  consideration,  and  in  sheer 
disgust  the  company  purchased  the 
square  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marie 
above  Canal  street,  where,  after  many 
years,  was  erected  the  old  St.  Charles 
Hotel.  Alas,  for  the  dreams  of  colo- 
nial magnates!  The  "Champs  Elysees" 
is  now  a  railroad  street,  frequently  a 
place  for  parking  cars,  and  none  of  the 
grandeur  that  Marigny  de  Mandeville 
intended  for  it,  or  the  old  Creoles  who 
bought  property  along  it  in  great  ex- 
pectations, ever  materialized. 

From  the  car  windows  may  be  seen, 
towards  the  levee,  the  depot  of  the 

Pontchartrain  Railroad. 
It  may  interest  the  visitor  to  know 
that  this  is  the  second  oldest  railroad 
in  the  country,  and  that  along  its  line 
were  erected  the  first  freight  platforms 
ever  used.  The  car  track  was  firat 
laid  down  in  the  middle  of  the  canal 
route,  which  had  been  drained;  the 
tops  of  the  cars  were  level  with  the 
ground,  and  it  is  curious  to  hear  the 
venerable  octogenarians  of  the  fau- 
bourg tell  how  they  used  to  step  from 
the  top  of  the  car  on  "terra  firma,"  or 
experience  the  peculiar  sensation  of 
feeling  the  car  dragged  up  hill  as  it 
reached  the  levee  embankment  and 
appeared  to  the  full  view  of  the  won- 
dering children  of  the  faubourg. 
degrees  the  Canal  was  filled  in,  and 
formed  the  "neutral  ground"  of  Elys- 
ian Fields  street  of  to-day.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  in  the  old  days,  when 
the  engine  could  not  generate  steam 
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sufficient,  sails  were  attached  to  the 
cars  to  propel  the  trains.  This  may- 
read  Jike  a  fairy  tale,  (but  its  verity 
was  vouched  for  by  such  authori- 
ties as  the  late  Judge  Gayarre,  the 
old  notary,  Guyol,  and  others.  The 
Pontchartrain  Road,  still  bearing  its 
ancient  name,  though  owned  by  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Company, 
whose  line  controls  the  street,  now 
runs  along  Elysian  Fields  to  Gentilly 
road,  where  it  stops  for  a  moment  at 
Gentilly  Station.  This  was  the  origi- 
nal designation  of  a  village  and  road 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  sec- 
tion is  now  inhabited  principally  by 
truck  farmers  and  negroes.  Nearby  is 
an  old  Jewish  buryiing  ground,  the  old- 
est in  the  city.  It  is  called  the  "He- 
brew Rest."  Beyond  will  be  seen 
scattered  mounds  of  earth.  They  are 
the  remains  of  fortifications  erected 
by  the  Confederates  in  war  times,  to 
defend  the  rear  of  the  city.  Thence 
the  Pontchartrain  runs  to  Milneburg. 
an  old'  town  named  for  Milne,  a 
wealthy  Creole  citizen  who  had  his 
plantation  here.  It  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  "Old  Lake,"  a  famous  resort, 
in  fact  the  only  lake  resort  of  early 
Creole  days.  The  visitor  will  do  well, 
some  fine  morning  or  evening,  to  make 
the  trip  on  the  old  Pontchartrain. 

On  Elysian  Fields  street,  two  squares 
from  Dauphine,  at  the  corner  of  St. 
Claude,  will  be  found  the 

Shell  Beach  Railroad  Depot. 

It  occupies  the  site  of  the  famous  old 
"Mexican  Gulf  Road,"  and  the  "Terre 
Aux  Boeufs  Railroad,"  one  of  the 
eariest  railroad  enterprises  of  the 
State.  The  road  is  about  66  miles  long, 
and  runs  down  ithe  eastern  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  towards  its  mouth;  it 
has  also  a  branch  that  extends.  16 
miles  long,  from  the  main  line  to  Shell 
Beach,  or  Lake  Borgne. 

At  the  corner  of  Dauphine  and 
Elysian  Fields  is  the  hall  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Association,  one  of  the  oldest 
benevolent  organizations  in  New  Or- 
leans. Adjoining  it  is  the  ancient 
"Calaboose,"  which  was  erected  when 
the  "Fauboug  Marigny"  was  a  dis- 
tinct municipality,  with  its  own  Mayor 
and  City  Council,  and  expected  to  con- 
trol the  entire  section.  The  old  prison 
is  now  the  Fifth  Precinct  Station. 

At  St.  Ferdinand  street  the  car 
reaches  the  terminus  of  the  old  French 
fauboug,  and  there  begins  that  thrifty 
and  interesting  "German  Settlement," 
which,  under  the  careful  guidance  of 
the  sainted  Father  Thevis,  of  St.  Roch 


renown,  did  so  much  for  the  building 
up  along  industrious  lines  of  this  sec- 
tion of  New  Orleans.  The  settlement 
extends  far  out  to  the  verge  of  St. 
Roch  Cemetery,  and  towards  the  Bar- 
racks  far  into  the  rues  Clouet  and 
Montegut,  where  another  distinct 
French  settlement  begins,  consisting 
of  early  settlers  who  established  here 
their  little  farms  and  truck  gardens 
and  supplied  the  French  Quarter  with 
vegetables. 

Near  the  corner  of  St.  Ferdinand 
stands  the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  of 
which  Father  Thevis  was  for  so  many 
years  pastor,  and  Which  he  enlarged 
and  beautified.  The  church  is  really 
one  of  the  prettiest  in  New  Orleans, 
and  deserves  a  visit,  if  only  to  look 
at  the  series  of  fine  paintings  which 
cover  the  walls,  and  which  were  the 
work  of  the  famous  painter,  Hum- 
bredcht.  Father  Thevis'  old  home,  in 
which  he  knelt  and  made  his  promise 
to  St.  Roch,  adjoins  the  church.  The 
customs  of  old  German  Catholic  coun- 
tries still  maintain  in  this  church,  and 
the  celebrations  of  the  great  feast  days 
are  exceedingly  interesting. 

At  3029  Dauphine  street  the  car 
passes  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  the 
Holy  Family;  this  is  attached  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  church,  and  is  directed 
by  a  community  of  German  nuns,  mem- 
bers of  one  of  the  most  ancient  orders 
in  the  world.  They  were  driven  out  of 
Germany  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  when  Bismarck  enacted  the  May 
laws.  New  Orleans,  ever  friendly  to 
the  exile,  offered  them  an  asylum,  and 
Father  Thevis  invited  them  to  take 
charge  of  the  parochial  schools  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  church.  They  erected 
this  beautiful  convent,  built  the  splen- 
did school  buildings  in  the  rear,  and 
are  carefully  and  faithfully  training 
the  descendants  of  the  exiled  children 
of  the  fatherland  in  the  duties  and 
honor  of  American  citizenship.  The 
community  observe  the  strict  cloister 
rules  laid  down  by  St.  Benedict  in  the 
first  centuries  of  the  church  for  the 
children  of  his  order. 

At  Press  street  the  car  crosses  the 
tract  of  the  Queen  and  Crescent,  or 
Northeastern  Railroad.  All  th's  sec- 
tion, extending  along  the  road  from 
the  river  front  to  Rampart  street,  and 
down  Dauphine  and  Royal  for  several 
squares,  was  once  the  great 

"Cotton  Press  Section* * 

of  New  Orleans.  Here,  the  year  round, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  could  be 
seen  thousands  of  bales  of  the  fleecy 
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staple  piled  so  high  one  above  an- 
other along  the  sidewalk  and  through 
the  extensive  cotton  yards  that 
it  seemed  as  though  all  the 
world  of  cotton  .  had  come  to  New 
Orleans  to  find  a  market.  Those  were 
the  busy  day  when  "Cotton  was  King." 
It  was  stored  and  pressed  here  in  im- 
mense quantities  until  a  few  years  ago. 
But  the  vivid  bustling  activity  of  the 
old  street  scenes  around  the  cotton 
yards  in  Press  street  remains  as  sone 
of  the  bright  'memories  of  the  children 
of  the  present  day.  All  day  long  the 
dull  rumble  of  the  press  was  heard, 
and  the  echo  of  drays  loaded  with 
bales  for  their  ultimate  destina- 
tion; all  day  the  famous  old  pickeries 
were  filled  with  immigrant  women  and 
girls  earning  easily  their  $1  and  $1  25 
per  day  picking  the  cotton  before  it 
was  pressed  and  baled;  and  the  pict- 
ure comes  back  of  the  fine  old  South- 
ern gentleman  standing  around  the 
press  yards  directing  the  cotton  class- 
ers  and  samplers  as  they  busily  worked 
away  with  pencil  and  paper,  classify- 
ing and  sampling  the  cotton  for  the 
great  houses  uptown.  The  Queen  and 
Crescent  Road  came  and  ran  its  line 
right  through  the  heart  of  the  old 
presses  and  pickeries,  and  in  time  ac- 
quired all  this  ground;  the  great  brick- 
walled  presses  were  torn  down,  and 
all  that  remains  of  the  old  yards  are 
the  long  line  of  sheds  under  which 
cotton  was  formerly  stored  in  the 
famous  Natchez  Press.  These  now 
serve  for  car  sheds. 

The  handsome  edifice  on  Dauphine 
street,  between  Clouet  and  Montegut 
streets,  is  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  chuch, 
which  was  erected  some  thirty-five 
years  ago  on  the  site  of  the  little  frame 
chapel  that  did  duty  for  a  church  in 
this  section  fifty  years  ago.  There 
was  no  resident  priest,  but  a  chaplain 
used  to  go  to  the  little  Chapel  from 
the  old  archbishopric  every  Sunday 
and  hold  services.  The  church  was 
built  by  the  first  pastor  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  venerable  Father  Peltier,  who 
sleeps  at  the  foot  of  the  sanctuary 
which  he  reared.  The  congregation  is 
almost  exclusively  Prench-speakiug. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  Convent 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  the 
Parochial  School.  The  sisterhood  is 
a  distintive  Louisiana  order,  having 
been  founded  by  Mile.  Vienne,  a  New 
Orleans  Creole,  some  thirty  years 
ago.  The  members  are,  without  ex- 
ception, natives  of  Louisiana.  They 
are  devoted  to  the  education  of  youth. 


On  Piety  street,  near  Dauphine,  i& 
the  Mount  Caranel  Female  Orphan 
Asylum,  established  sixty-three  years 
ago.  It  is  an  adjunct  of  the  old  Cre- 
ole convent  already  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Augustin's  church. 

On  the  corner  of  North  Peters  and 
Reynes  streets,  clearly  seen  from  the 
car,  is  St.  Isidore's  College,  a  large 
educational  institution  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  It  was  opened  in  1879  as  an 
industrial  school  and  model  farm,  and 
is  closely  modeled  upon  the  famous 
school  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross 
at  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

The  ancient 

Ursuline  Convent 

is  situated  on  North  Peters  street,  be- 
tween Manuel  and  Sister  streets;  but 
its  plantations  extend  from  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  woods.  At 
Manuel  street,  the  Rampart  and  Dau- 
phine car  cuts  through  the  grounds, 
the  sisters  having  granted  the  right 
of.  way.  A  neat  little  waiting  place 
marks  this  rear  and  most  convenient 
entrance  to  the  grounds.  The  car  stops 
directly  in  front,  and  a  minute's,  walk 
down  the  shaded  path  brings  the  visi- 
tor to  St.  Ursula's  Hall,  in  which  the 
reception  rooms  of  the  convent  are 
located. 

The  convent  occupies  an  immense 
tract  of  ground,  upon  which  several 
buildings  are  erected,  each  communi- 
cating with  the  other,  and  with  a 
beautiful  chapel  at  the  lower  end.  The 
main  building  faces  the  river.  It  is 
very  imposing,  very  long,  and,  being 
painted  white,  its  gables  and  towers 
form  a  prominent  landmark  for  mari- 
ners. The  Ursulines  were  the  pioneer 
of  the  religious  orders  in  the  New 
World.  Their  school,  established  first 
in  1727,  in  Chartres  street,  is  the  old- 
est institution  for  the  education  of 
young  girls  in  America,  having  cele- 
brated its  171st  annual  commencement 
recently. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deepest  grati- 
tude and  pride  that  Louisianians  tell 
of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  and  the  old  tra- 
dition of  how  Bienville,  the  Governor, 
all  the  members  of  the  Superior  Coun- 
cil and  the  military  and  clergy  turned 
out  to  meet  them  upon  their  arrival  in 
New  Orleans.  The  nuns  were  first 
domiciled  in  Bienville's  own  house, 
which  he  surrendered  to  them;  but 
the  Government  immediately  began  the 
erection  of  the  old  historic  convent  in 
Chartres  street,  to  which  they  moved 
in  1734.    The  history  of  that  gala  day 
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in  old  New  Orleans,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  has  come  down  to  us 
in  the  bright  diary  which  Sister  Made- 
leine Hauchard  kept,  and  which  is  so 
religiously  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  old  convent.  She  tells  how,  at 
5  o'clock,  the  convent  bells  began  to 
peal  merrily,  and  the  church  bells  and 
those  of  the  city  tower  chimed  in; 
then  all  the  colonial  troops  marched 
up  and  arranged  themselves  before  the 
door  of  the  improvised  convent;  and 
Governor  Bienville  and  his  staff,  and 
all  the  government  officials  were  there 
to  act  as  escort.  The  chapel  doors 
were  thrown  open  and  a  delegation  of 


girls,  rohed  as  angels,  who  strewed 
the  pathway  with  flowers.  Bienville 
himself  walked  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  troops  carrying  a  lighted  candle 
in  his  hands  as  a  symbol  of  the  light 
of  faith  and  education  which  he  wished 
to  spread  in  the  colony.  And  thus  this 
ancient  sisterhood  was  escorted  through 
the  streets  of  old  New  Orleans  in 
1734  till  they  reached  the  new  convent 
gates,  in  Chartres;  then  Bienville 
stepped  forward  with  a  royal  salute, 
and  throwing  open  the  portals,  wel- 
comed the  nuns  in  a  graceful  speech, 
and  placed  the  keys  in  Mother  Tran- 
chepain's    hands,    while     the  sisters 


URSULINE 

citizens  led  out  the  children  of  the 
orphanage  and  day  school;  the  board- 
ers followed,  and  these  in  turn  were 
followed  by  sixty  of  the  most  promi- 
nent ladies  of  the  city  carrying  lighted 
tapers  and  singing  hymns;  fifty  young 
girls  wearing  white  robes  and  veil3 
came  next;  they  represented  St.  Ur- 
sula and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins; 
and  lastly  the  nineteen  Ursuline  Sis- 
ters in  choir  mantels  and  veils,  each 
carrying  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand. 
The  venerable  Jesuit  Superior,  walking 
under  a  rich  canopy  of  silk  and  car- 
rying the  Blessed  Sacrament,  brought 
up  the  rear  of  the  stately  procession, 
and  preceding  him  were  twelve  little 
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passed  down  the  line  of  military  ranged 
on  either  side  into  the  enclosure  of 
their  new  home.  Then  the  drums  and 
fifes  and  trumpets  broke  into  a  grand 
peal,  the  cannon  fired  a  royal  salute, 
the  populace  and  military  cried:  "Vive 
le  Roi!"  "Vive  les  Dames  Ursulines!" 
and  the  life  work  of  this  noble  order 
began  in  Louisiana. 

It  runs  like  a  golden  thread  of 
truth  and  promise  through  every  in- 
cident of  note  that  occurred  in  the 
city  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  the  influence  of  the  sister- 
hood was  always  exercised  -  for  good; 
so  much  so  that  every  report  of  the 
early  governors  of  those  days  insinu- 


•ate^  the  fact  clear  and  convincing, 
"that  one  might  as  well  try  to  estab- 
lish a  government  without  funds  as 
to  attempt  to  do  it  without  sisters." 
The  American  government,  through  its 
highest  expression  of  authority,  took 
note  of  the  great  service  that  the  Ur- 
sulines had  rendered  to  Louisiana,  and 
one  of  the  most  precious  inheritances 
of  the  old  convent  is  an  ancient  box 
containing  autograph  letters  of  thanks 
from  those  early  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Andrew  Jackson. 

The  nuns  removed  to  the  pr«ssent 
domicile  in  1824,  donating  the  ancient 
building  in  Chartres  street,  the  oldest 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  to  the  arch- 
diocese of  New  Orleans. 

The   present   convent   is   most  ad- 
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mirably  equipped,  and  the  library  con- 
tains over  10,000  volumes.  The  grand 
old  halls  are  most  interesting,  and  no 
sight  in  New  Orleans  is  more  pict- 
uresque than  the  splendid  old  Spanish 
court  surrounded  'by.  arcades  and 
arches  and  quaint  old  colonnades.  In 
the  gardens  is  a  sun  dial  over  170 
years  old.  The  chapel  is  very  beauti- 
ful. Within  is  the  altar  especially  dedi- 
cated to  "Our 

Lady  of  Prompt  Succor." 
The  statue  of  the  virgin  holding  in 
her  arms  the  Holy  Infant  surmounts 
the  altar.  It  is  of  wood,  richly  gilded. 
It  was  brought  from  France  early  in 
the  present  century  by  a  pious  Ursu- 
line.  Her  name  was  Agnes  Gensoul, 
known  in  religion  as  Mother  St.  Michel. 
She  dwelt  at  Montpelier,  France.  She 


felt  called  upon  to  take  up  the  work  in 
Louisiana  after  Mother  St.  Monica 
Ramos,  superior  of  the  Ursulines  in 
New  Orleans,  resigned  her  post  to  re- 
turn to  Spain.  Mother  St.  Michel  ac- 
cordingly wrote  to  Pius  VII  for  per- 
mission to  go  to  Louisiana.  At  the 
same  time  she  promised  before  the 
statue  of  Mary  in  her  apartment  that, 
if  a  favorable  answer  were  speedily 
received,  she  would  see  that  the  Virgin 
would  "be  venerated  in  New  Orleans 
under  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  Prompt 
Succor.  The  Pope  replied  within  a 
month  and  granted  the  requisite  per- 
mission. Mother  St.  Michel  accordingly 
prepared  for  her  long  journey,  carrying 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  with  her.  She 
reached  New  Orleans  Dec.  31,  1810, 
and  was  formally  installed  in  the  con- 
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vent.  A  curious  fact  may  be  noted  in 
this  connection.  Before  Mother  St. 
Michel  and  her  statue  arrived  its  place 
was  occupied  by  a  smaller  image, 
brought  in  1786  from  Pont  St.  Esprit. 
Mother  St.  Michel's  was  exactly  like 
this  one,  except  that  it  was  of  a  larger 
size.  The  statue  was  carved  long  prior 
to  the  year  1700.  Many  prayers  to  the 
Virgin  of  Prompt  Succor  have  been 
answered,  and  through  her  intercession 
the  Ursulines  believe  that  their  con- 
vent was  preserved  from  destruction 
in  the  terrible  fire  of  1812.  The  most 
remarkable  circumstance  -connected 
with  this  statue  remains  to  be  noted. 
On  Jan.  8,  1815,  Father  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Du  Bourg  offered  mass  in  the 
Ursuline  chapel  in  honor  of  Our  Lady 
of  Prompt  Succor,  and  the  Ursulines 
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vowed  to  celebrate  annually  a  thanks- 
giving service  if,  through  her  inter- 
cession, the  American  army  under 
Jackson  should  vanquish  the  British 
under  Pakenham  at  Chalmette.  At  the 
moment  of  the  Holy  Communion  a 
courier  entered  the  chapel  to  announce 
the  victory,  Father  Du  Bourg  then  in- 
toned a  Te  Deum.  The  next  day  Gen- 
eral Jackson  wrote  to  Father  Du 
Bourg  acknowledging  the  signal  inter- 
position of  heaven. 

Archbishop  Janssens  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  bull  from  Pope  Leo  XIII  by 
which  Our  Lady  of  Prompt  Succor  was 
made  the  patroness  of  Louisiana,  and 
on  Nov.  1,  1895,  amid  scenes  of  ex- 
traordinary ecclesiastical  and  civil 
pomp,  the  statue  was  formally  crowned. 
The  diadems  on  the  Virgin's  and  the 
Infant's  heads  are  of  gold,  and  the 
jewels  were  given  by  Catholics  of  New 
Orleans  from  their  family  treasures, 
the  whole  representing  a  value  of  about 
$20,000. 

A  few  squares  further  on  is  the  old 
Church  of  St.  Maurice,  lying  over  to- 
wards the  woods.  It  is  the  parish 
church  of  upper  St.  Bernard  parish. 

The  next  point  of  interest  below  the 
city  is  the 

Slaughterhouse. 

It  is  just  across  the  lower  boundary 
line  of  Orleans  parish,  in  St.  Bernard. 
The  idea  in  placing  it  without  the  cor- 
poration limits  is  to  avoid  the  heavy 
municipal  taxation.  The  slaughtering 
pens,  or  abattoirs,  are  in  full  opera- 
tion about  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  are 
usually  interesting  to  visitors.  Adja- 
cent to  the  abattoirs  are  the  pens 
where  the  cattle  are  confined  pending 
execution.  Most  of  the  cattle  received 
and  butchered  here  comes  from  Texas. 
The  butchers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
Gascons,  who  speak  the  peculiar  Span 
ish  of  the  lower  Pyrenees. 
The  , 

United  States  Barracks, 

officially  known  as  the  Jackson  Bar- 
racks, is  the  terminus  of  the  Rampart 
and  Dauiphine  cars.  The  Barracks 
may  also  be  reached  by  the  Levee  and 
Barracks  Line.  The  entrance  is  at  a 
gate  on  the  river  front,  in  a  sort  of 
outwork  between  two  heavy  brick 
towers  over  fifty  years  old.  The  Bar- 
racks consist  of  a  series  of  brick  build- 
ings, disposed  about  a  parade  ground, 
the  whole  inclosed  in  thick  brick 
walls.  The  corners  of  the  walls  are 
all  defended  by  towers  pierced  for 
musketry.    It  is  an  interesting  thing 


to  see  the  twilight  gun  fired  and  the 
flag  in  the  center  of  the  grass  plot 
saluted  and  then  hauled  down  for  the 
night. 
The  battle  field  of 

Chalmette 

lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the 
Barracks.  There  are  various  ways  of 
going  there.  One  may  take  the  Ram- 
part and  Dauphine  cars  to  the  termi- 
nus at  the  Barracks,  and  then  a  car- 
riage and  drive  down  along  the  river 
front.  On  pleasant  days  the  walk  is 
exceedingly  enjoyable. 

Alone  the  route  the  visitor  passes  • 
beautiful  gardens  and  fine  old  planta- 
tion homes  of  the  colonial  type,  notably 
the  ancient  home  of  the  Beauregard 
family,  where  the  distinguished  Con- 
federate General  first  saw  the  light 
The  place  is  easily  recognized  by  its 
broad  galleries,  great  white  columns 
and  beautiful  grounds.  The  family  of 
Judge  Rene  Beauregard,  son  of  the 
great  Confederate,  now  resides  there 
Along  the  route  will  also  be  noticed 
the  old  mansions  of  the  Cavaroc,  Be- 
miss  and  Le  Beau  families.  The  road 
leads  directly  to  the  front  entrance  of 
the  monument  grounds.  But  they  may 
also  be  reached  by  the  Shell  Beach 
Railroad,  which  starts  in  Elysian 
Fields  and  St.  Claude  streets.  This 
will  bring  the  visitor  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  fields;  but  the  ride  to 
St.  Bernard  parish  in  the  electric  cars 
and  thence  the  ride  or  walk  to  the 
historic  grounds  along  the  lines  first 
indicated  is  by  far  the  prettier  route. 
Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

The  battle  of  New  Orleans  was 
fought  Jan.  8,  1815,  two  weeks 
after  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed 
at  Paris,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  The  expedition 
directed  against  the  city  formed  a  part 
of  a  grand  movement  intended  for  the 
capture  of  Mobile,  also.  The  troops 
destined  for  these  operations  united  at 
Jamaica.  They  included  a  detach- 
ment of  veterans  who  had  served  un- 
der Wellington,  on  the  continent,  and 
a  portion  of  the  British  Chesapeake 
force,  under  Admiral  Cockrane.  In- 
telligence of  the  enemy's  preparations 
reached  Washington  Dec.  9,  1814.  The 
President  immediately  directed  the 
Governors  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  to  dispatch  their  militia  to 
New  Orleans.  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son went  to  the  city  to  take  charge  of 
the  defense.  He  reached  New  Orleans 
Dec.  2,  1814,  and  promptly  began  the 
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organization  of  a  force.  He  impressed 
the  citizens,  enlisted  convicts,  and  en- 
rolled free  men  of  color.  With  the 
volunteers  from  the  neighboring  States, 
his  force  was  speedily  swelled  to  5000 
men,  of  whom  less  than  1000  were 
regulars.  The  British  expedition 
against  New  Orleans  was  composed  of 
7000  men.  Transported  in  50  large 
vessels,  they  made  the  voyage  to  the 
Louisiana  coast  in  safety,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  December  anchored  off 
the  entrance  to  Lake  Borgne.  A  meager 
flotilla  of  American  gunboats  opposed 
their  landing,  but  it  was  speedily  and 
effectually  dispersed.  The  enemy  took 
full  possession  of  Lake  Borgne,  and 
effected  a  landing  on  a  small  island  at 
the  mouth  of  Pearl  river.  They  crossed 
thence  to  the  northwestern  end  of 
Lake  Borgne,  »and  on  Dec.  23,  about 
3500  strong,  struck  the  Mississippi  at 
a  point  nine  miles  below  New  Orleans. 
The  British  believed  their  near  ap- 
proach was  unsuspected.  But  Jackson, 
with  a  portion  of  his  small  force,  sup- 
ported by  two  armed  vessels  on  the 
river,  boldly  attacked  the  enemy  on 
the  evening  of  the  23d.  He  succeeded 
in  doing  little  else  than  to  show  that 
he  was  prepared  to  make  a  gallant  de- 
fense. The  British  then  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  the  vessels  in  the  river, 
destroying  one  of  them,  the  Carolina, 
with  hot  shot.  On  Dec.  28  they  re- 
turned Jackson's  attack.  It  appears 
certain  that  Jackson  received  the  as- 
sault behind  breastworks  of  cotton 
bales.  General  Pakenham,  the  British 
commander,  however,  ordered  up  heavy 
guns  from  the  fleet,  the  fire  from 
which  ignited  the  inflammable  staple, 
and  demonstrated  that  some  better 
provision  should  be  made  for  future 
attacks.  Pakenham  was  unable  to 
break  the  American  lines,  and  recoiled 
before  the  effective  artillery  fire  of  the 
Americans.  Nothing  was  then  done 
for  nearly  two  weeks.  In  that  inter- 
val Jackson  was  re-enforced  by  2000 
Kentuckians,  under  General  Adair.  Of 
this  number,  700  were  marched  to  the 
front.  The  British,  also,  were  re-en- 
forced by  a  detachment  under  General 
Lambert,  one  of  Wellington's  officers, 
which  broughts  their  numbers  up  to 
10,000.  On  the  morning  of  Jan. 
8,  Pakenham  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  carry  the  American  position  by  as- 
sault. This  was  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  properly  so  called.  Jackson's 
force  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  was 
about  5000'  men.  He  had  posted  1500 
men,  under  General  Morgan,  on  the 
west  bank,  to  intercept  the  British  ad- 


vance, under  Thornton.  It  was  Paken- 
ham's  plan  to  drive  Morgan  up  the 
river,  and,  while  engaging  the  Ameri- 
can commander's  attention  with  this 
demonstration,  deliver  his  main  attack 
against  the  breastworks  at  Chalmette. 
Jackson  penetrated  the  design  and  de- 
clined to  fall  into  the  trap.  The  Amer- 
icans were  drawn  up  within  five  miles 
of  the  city,  along  the  bank  of  the  Rod- 
riguez canal  and  the  Chalmette  planta- 
tion. The  British  occupied  a  position 
between  the  Chalmette  and  the  Villere 
plantations,  and  their  field  works  ex- 
tended to  the  old  Bienville  plantation. 
The  American  defenses  extended  from 
the  river  back  to  the  swamp.  A  para- 
pet of  earth,  revetted  in  some  places 
with  plank,  extended  along  the  position 
for  nearly  a  mile  on  the  brink  of  an 
old  coulee  or  sawmill  race.  Whether 
or  not  cotton  bales  were  used  in  mak- 
ing this  breastwork  is  a  debated  point. 
It  is  believed  that  they  were,  but  the 
bales  were  covered  with  earth,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  catching  fire  from  the 
enemy's  guns.  A  tradition  says  that 
Lafitte's  pirates,  who  manned  the  artil- 
lery during  the  battle,  used  cotton 
bales  to  form  an  esplanade  for  their 
guns,  which  would  otherwise  have  sunk 
axle-deep  in  the  oozy  earth.  Jackson 
had,  also,  a  second  intrenchment 
thrown  up  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the 
rear,  and  there  was  a  third  line  just 
below  the  city,  so  that,  in  case  the 
Americans  were  driven  back,  they 
would  have  two  rallying  points.  The 
British  attack  was  made  at  dawn  and 
lasted  till  8  o'clock.  It  began  with  ar- 
tillery fire,  under  cover  of  which  Pak- 
enham advanced  with  the  main  body 
of  his  troops.  The  Americans  with- 
held their  fire  till  the  enemy  was  with- 
in 200  yards.  Then  volley  after  volley 
was  fired  with  marvelous  precision.  The 
slaughter  was  tremendous.  The  attack 
was  renewed  repeatedly,  but  with  no 
better  result.  General  Pakenham  was 
mortally  wounded  and  was  borne  off 
the  field  to  die.  His  second  in  com- 
mand, Gibbs,  was  also  mortally  hurt, 
and  General  Keane,  on  whom  the  com- 
mand then  devolved,  was  disabled  by 
a  shot  in  the  neck.  General  Lambert, 
•who  then  took  charge  of  the  column, 
abandoned  the  .attack  and  withdrew  to 
the  ships.  The  British  loss  has  been 
estimated  by  conservative  historians 
at  2600,  of  whom  not  more  than  500 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  rest  were 
either  killed  or  wounded.  The  Ameri- 
cans lost  8  killed  and  13  wounded. 
WThile  this  battle  was:  raging  on  the 
east  bank,  Thornton  had  driven  Mor- 
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gan  from  his  position  on  the  west  b:ink, 
;:nd  was  about  to  continue  his  advance, 
when  hurried  orders  from  Lambert 
checked  his  movement.  The  British 
retreated  to  Lake  Borgne  and  re-em- 
barked. On  the  following  day  they 
sailed  for  Mobile. 

General  Pakenham  having  been  mor 
tally  wounded  on  the  field,  was  carrieJ 
to  the  mansion  house  of  Major  Yihere 
the  gallaht  Creole  who  first  discovered 
that  the  British  were  approaching  New 
Orleans,  and  who  made  the  famous 
ride  to  warn  General  Jackson  of  their 
approach.  The  property  is  now  the 
Corinne  plantation,  and  is  owned  by 


to  be  dyed  with  his  blood.  You  could 
not  persuade  one  of  the  negro  slaves 
for  miles  around  to  eat  one  of  the 
pecans  from  this  tree.  The  burial  of 
General  Pakenham  was  made  by  a 
colored  man  named  Williamson,  who 
was  accidentally  drowned  some  years 
ago. 

During  the  battle  the  American  com- 
mander, General  Jackson,  made  his 
headquarters  in  the  residence  of  Wm 
M.  Montgomery,  a  rich  merchant,  who 
owned  a  suburban  villa  on  the  Rodri- 
guez plantation.  This  building  subse 
quently  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr 


BONZANO  HOUSE. 


Mr.  E.  P.  Fleitas.  The  gallant  Eng- 
lishman died  here,  and  was  buried 
beneath  an  immense  pecan  tree  near 
the  house,  along  with  Colonel  Dale,  of 
the  Ninety-third  Highlanders,  and  an- 
other officer.  The  tree  still  stands, 
and,  curiously  enough,  while  the  meat 
of  all  the  pecans  on  the  plantation  is 
the  usual  white  and  brown,  the  fruit 
of  this  particular  tree  is  a  deep  red. 
The  negroes  had  an  old  tradition  that 
the  blood  of  Pakenham  saturated  the 
soil  of  the  tree  under  which  he  was 
buried,  and  this  percolating  through 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  caused  the  fruit 


Bonzano,  and  is  commonly  known  to- 
day as  the  Bonzano  house.  It  is  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Henri  Beau- 
regard, a  son  of  the  famous  Confeder- 
ate general.  The  original  structure  was 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  a  year  or 
two  ago,  but  has  been  carefully  re- 
stored. It  was  here  that  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette  was  first  received  when 
he  visited  New  Orleans  early  in  the 
century.  He  landed  in  a  small  boat 
immediately  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
was  received  in  a  room  on  the  second 
floor  by  the  then  governor,  mayor  anl 
principal  officials. 
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The  Chalmette  flonument 

marks  the  place  where  the  battle  was 
fought.    It  stands  on  the  grounds  of 
the  ancient  Chalmette  plantation,  laid 
out  in  early  colonial  times  by  Monsieur 
Chalmette  De  Ligny,  the  ancestor  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honorable 
families  of  Louisiana.  His  descendants 
still  live  in  New  Orleans,  and  many  of 
the  present  generation  of  the  "vieux 
carre"  recall  with  pleasure  the  hours 
spent  in  the  home  of  Mme.  Zoe  Chal- 
mette De  Ligny  Peychaud,  daughter  of 
the  owner  of  this  historic  ground,  and 
hearing  from  her  own  lips  the  won- 
derful story  of  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans,   the   grand   reception   given  tc 
General  Jackson   afterwards   by  the 
citizens;  how  the  great  American  hero 
passed  under  the  triumphal  arch  erect 
ed  in  Jackson  Square,  where  his  statue 
now  stands,  and  where  a  number  of 
beautiful  girls,  dressed  as  the  states 
and  territories,  greeted  him.  and  Mile 
Chalmette  herself,  representing  Louisi 
ana,  crowned  her  savior  with  laurels 
A  solemn  high  mass  was  celebrated  in 
the  cathedral  that  day  at  Jackson'.; 
request  in   thanksgiving  for  the  vic- 
tory, and   Louisiana   and    her  sister 
states  and  territories  led  the  way  and 
strewed  the  path  with  flowers  as  Gen- 
eral Jackson  passed  through  the  an- 
cient square   to   the   cathedral  door 
where  the  Abbe  Du  Bourg  and  all  the 
clergy  were  waiting  to  receive  him 
The  abbe  delivered  a  complimentary 
address  and  thanked  General  Jackson., 
and  in  the  name  of  the   people  also 
crowned  him;  and  the  stately  cortege, 
filed  down  the  aisles,  led  by  Plauche's 
famous  "Gardes  d'Orleans,"    and  the 
magnificent    "Te    Deum  Laudamus" 
burst  from  the  choir  and  people.  No 
one  could  tell  this  story  like  old  "Tante 
Zoe,"  as  she  was  lovingly  called  in  her 
old  age  by  the  children  of  the  old  fau- 
bourg. She  passed  away  some  three 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  95,  beloved  and 
honored  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  re- 
taining to  the  last  her  wonderful  facul- 
ties. Her  only  regret  was  that  she  died 
without  seeing  the  completion  of  the 
monument  that  was  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  glorious  victory. 

The  spot  is  now  under  the  care  of 
the  Association  of  the  Daughters  of 
1776-1812.  The  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment was  begun  between  1830  and 
1840,  under  an  appropriation  from  the 
state.  When  the  shaft  reached  a 
height  of  about  60  feet  the  money  was 
exhausted  and  the  work  abandoned. 
Nothing  has  been  done  to  complete  the 


monument,  though  the  society  in  whose 
charge  it  is  now  has  made  a  number  of 
improvements  in  the  vicinity.  A  spiral 
staircase  in  good  repair  is  within  the 
shaft.  The  visitor  may  ascend  to  the 
top  and  thence  command  an  excellent 
vitw  of  the  surrounding  country. 

A  short  distance  further  down  will 
be  found  the  beautiful 

Chalmette  Cemetery. 

The  United  States  purchased,  in 
1865,  a  portion  of  the  old  battle  field 
and  converted  it  into  this  lovely  burial 
place.  The  grounds,  covered  with  hun- 
dreds of  little  white  marble  head- 
stones, each  marking  the  grave"  of 
some  unknown  soldier  killed  in  the 
Civil  War,  are  laid  out  in  a  tasteful 
manner,  with  shelled  walks  and  ave- 
nues of  trees.  The  cemetery  was  laid 
out  by  Captain  Bernard.  There  are 
12,192  graves,  of  which  6913  are 
classed  as  "known"  and  5279  as  "un- 
known." The  (military  monument  in 
the  center  was  built  by  the  Jos.  A 
Mower  Post  No.  1.  G.  A.  R.,  in  1883. 
On  Decoration  day  (May  30)  the  local 
posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public unite  to  hold  memorial  services 
on  this  spot.  The  earthworks  outside 
the  walls  of  the  cemetery  were  erected 
by  the  Confederates  during  the  Civil 
War  as  part  of  the  defenses  of  the 
city. 

About  a  mile  below  the  cemetery 
those  interested  in  New  Orleans'  ter 
minal  facilities  will  find  the  extensive 
plants  of  the  New  Orleans  and  West- 
ern Railroad,  known  locally  as  Port 
Chalmette.  Its  name  is  taken  from  the 
battle  field  just  above.  Port  Chal- 
mette contains  the  most  elaborate  ter- 
minal facilities  in  the  city.  It  was 
built  in  1895  by  a  syndicate  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  capitalists.  The 
elevators,  warehouses  and  compresses 
cover  an  area  of  nearly  a  square  mile 
The  wharves  are  constructed  in  the 
most  modern  style  and  have  a  frontage 
on  the  river  of  nearly  a  mile.  They 
are  covered  with  sheds  and  afford  am 
pie  accommodations  for  shipping,  either 
receiving  or  discharging  cargoes.  The 
place  represents  an  investment  of 
about  §2,000,000.  It  promises  to  be 
the  nucleus  around  which  will  spring 
up  a  thriving  industrial  town.  The 
company  employs  here  about  2500 
men.  The  compresses  are  the  biggest 
in  the  south.  The  visitor  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  system  of  railways  op- 
erated within  the  limits  of  the  port. 
The  motive  power  is  compressed  air 
Port  Chalmette  may  be  reached  by 
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the  train  from  the  Shell  Beach  Kail- 
road  Depot,  on  St.  Claude  and  Elysian 
Fields. 

Returning  from  the  battle  ground  of 
Chalmette  by  the  Rampart  and  Dau- 
phine  car,  just  after  the  curve  in  Po- 
land street,  where  the  car  station 
stands,  are  the  old  grounds  of  the 
"Macarty  Square."  The  grounds  are 
Earned  for  (an  ancient  Franco-Irish 
family  who  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  came  as  exiles  to 
New  Orleans. 

Overlooking  the  square  is  the  hand- 
some McDonogh  No.  12  School  of  the 
lower  section. 

At  the  corner  of  Independence  and 
Rampart  streets  is  the  Convent  of  the 

"flarianites  of  the  Holy  Cross," 

a  sisterhood  having  its  mother  house 
in  France  and  which  was  called  to 
New  Orleans  some  sixty-eight  years 
ago  to  assist  in  the  education  of  youth. 
Previous  to  this,  for  a  period  of  near- 
ly one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  the 
Ursuline  nuns  were  the  only  teachers 
engaged  in  the  education  of  young 
ladies  in  Louisiana.  The  Marianites 
came  as  the  guests  of  the  Ursulines 
and  located  on  an  old  plantation,  of 
which  the  large  tract  of  ground  they 
now  occupy  was  a  part.  The  plain, 
brick,  two-storied  structure  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Congress  and  Rampart  was 
their  first  convent  and  asylum;  but  in 
1861,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  they 
erected  the  beautiful  brick  pile  at  the 
further  end  of  the  street.  The  story 
connected  with  its  erection  is  worth 
repeating.  There  was  a  large  sum, 
amounting  to  about  $80,000,  in  Con- 
federate money,  which  was  then  due 
the  sisterhood  for  the  sale  of  some 
ancient  lands  on  the  Louisiana  coast 
which  had  been  left  them  as  an  endow- 
ment. The  purchaser  had  put  off  the 
payment  for  quite  a  while,  when  the 
war  broke  out  and  the  Confederate 
Government  issued  large  quantities  of 
paper  money.  He  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  pay  the  sisters  in 
cash.  The  money  was  worth  its  face 
value  then,  for  the  young  Confederacy 
was  strong  and  rich  and  few  dreamed 
of  failure.  The  ancient  chaplain  of 
the  convent,  however,  was  a  very  wise 
and  far-seeing  old  priest;  he  foresaw, 
even  at  that  early  period,  the  disas- 
trous results  of  the  war,  and  advised 
the  superioress  of  the  community  to 
take  all  this  money  while  it  was  worth 
its  full  value  and  put  it  in  brick  and 
mortar  and  marble  and  erect  a  mag- 
nificent convent  for  her  community. 


She  did  so,  and  the  beautiful  building 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $75,000  and 
paid  for  in  cash. 

Mention  has.  been  made,  while  speak- 
ing of  "The  Oaks,"  of  Pepe  Llula,  the 
noted  fencing  master  and  duellist  of 
old  New  Orleans.  In  a  handsome 
house,  bounded  by  Rampart,  Clouet, 
Louisa  and  Urquhart  streets,  lives  th<* 
only  daughter  and  immediate  descend- 
ant of  the  famous  swordsman.  One 
room  is  kept  sacred;  it  is  filled  with 
the  trophies  of  his  battles.  Nearby 
are  the  Vincent  de  Paul  (or  Louisa 
street)  Cemeteries,  laid  out  and  owned 
by  Pepe  Llula  himself  and  left  as  a 
heritage  to  his  daughter  and  grand- 
children, and  where  the  old  fencing 
master  sleeps  his  last  sleep. 

Two  squares  from  Rampart  street, 
and  easily  seen  from  the  cars,  there 
stands  at  the  corner  of  Marais  and 
Mandeville  streets  the  little  old  French 
church  of  the  Annunciation,  erected 
over  fifty  years  ago  for  the  French- 
speaking  people  of  the  Faubourg 
Marigny.  It  is  in  the  old  French  style 
of  architecture,  as  also  the  portion  of 
the  quaint  presbytery,  now  the  resi- 
dence of  Rt.  Rev.  Gustave  A.  Rouxel, 
auxiliary  bishop  of  New  Orleans.  The 
beautiful  old-fashioned  garden,  with  its 
little  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
is  well  worth  a  visit. 

Adjoining  are  the  handsome  convent 
building,  school  and  chapel  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Perpetual  Adoration,  an  exiled 
order  of  nuns  from  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, who  came  to  New  Orleans  after 
the  German  occupation.  The  chapel 
is  very  beautiful.  Night  and  day,  at 
all  hours,  there  are  always  two  sisters 
kneeling  and  keeping  watch  before  the 
"Blessed  Sacrament";  hence  the  name, 
"Perpetual  Adoration."  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  community. 

At  the  corner  of  Elysian  Fields  and 
North  Rampart  street  the  car  passes 
a  large  drug  store.  The  buildings 
look  very  modern  now,  but  the 
lower  portion  is  of  brick,  and  dates 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  domina- 
tion. It  was  then  the  residence  of  one 
of  the  Baratarian  pirates,  and  it  was 
here  that  Lafitte,  the  pirate,  and  his 
men  often  met.  Smuggled  goods  were 
kept  here,  to  be  sold  to  the  old  Creole 
residents  as  opportunity  permitted. 
When  the  old  building  was  remodeled, 
a  few  years  ago,  many  curious  relics 
were  unearthed,  among  them  being 
an  ancient  flint-lock  pistol,  on  the 
barrel  of  which  was,  inlaid  in  silver 
letters,  the  name  "Lafitte."  History 
gives  no  certain  account  of  his  end. 


He  disappeared  from  Louisiana  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  and  there 
are  traditions  in  the  quarter  which 
affirm  that  he  served  on  board  the  ship 
Inconstant,  which  brought  Napoleon 
back  from  Elba.  It  is  also  said  that 
Lafitte  perished  in  a  naval  battle  with 
an  American  admiral  whose  grand 
daughter  resides  in  this  city. 
At  the  corner  of  Rampart  and  Ker 


lerec  streets  is  the  hall  of  the  "Etoile 
PoLaire,"  or  Polar  Star,  the  home  of  a 
Masonic  lodge  which  existed  in  New 
Orleans  in  Pere  Antoine's  day,  and 
which  celebrated  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  its  organization  several 
years  ago.  Riding  thence  to  Canal 
street,  the  circuit  of  the  French  Quar- 
ter is  completed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  Peep  Into  the  Old  French  Parish  of  St. 
Bernard. 


Before  leaving  the  lower  section  of 
the  city,  and  while  its  stories  and 
legends  still  linger  in  the  mind,  the 
tourist  would  do  well  to  visit  the  old 
French  parish  of  St.  Bernard,  with 
which  the  "vieux  carre,"  in  its  fami- 
lies and  histories,  is  so  inseparably 
connected. 

A  pleasant  day  can  be  spent  by  tak- 
ing the  Shell  Beach  Road,  which  gives 
a  run  of  an  hour  and  a  half  down  to 
the  Gulf.  The  trip  can  be  made  in 
six  or  eight  hours.  It  takes  the  tourist 
through  plantations,  a  touch  of  south- 
ern jungle,  and  finally  brings  one  out 
on  the  shelving,  shelly  beach,  with  the 
gray  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
lashing  and  lapping  at  one's  feet. 
-  St.  Bernard's  is  a  parish  abounding 
in  romantic  and  traditionary  lore,  a 
landmark  in  the  agricultural  progress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  section 
which  set  the  historic  seal  upon  the 
independence  of  the  American  Repub 
lie. 

It  was  in  St.  Bernard's  parish  that 
the  principal  industry  of  Louisiana— 
the  granulating  and  refining  of  sugar- 
had  its  birth.  On  the  old  plantation 
of  Don  Antonio  Mendes,  in  Terre-aux- 
Boeufs,  werer  heard  for  the  first  time 
the  historic  words,  "Ca  granule,"  and, 
as  has  already  been  shown,  it  was 
beneath  the  ancient  oaks  of  Camp 
Chalmette  that  the  English  met  an 
American  Waterloo. 


Properly  speaking,  St.  Bernard  can- 
not be  classed  among  the  rural  par- 
ishes of  Louisiana;  by  its  contiguity 
to  New  Orleans,  many  hold  it  as  a 
sort  of  prolongation  or  suburb  of  the 
great  metropolis,  and  even  before  the 
advent  of  electricity  one  could  mount 
a  horse  or  take  a  carriage,  or  even  the 
bobtail  car,  and  before  breakfast  have 
a  pleasant  stroll  under  the  oaks  of  St. 
Bernard,  where  many  of  the  wealthy 
residents  of  the  city  had  their  coun- 
try homes.  St.  Bernard  extends  south- 
east of  New  Orleans  for  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  from  the  Barracks  to 
the  English  Turn,  and  thence  oblique 
ly  to  the  south,  following  Bayou  Terre- 
aux-Boeufs  and  Lake  Lery  till  It 
reaches  the  sea.  It  was  way  back  in 
1778  that  the  colony  of  Terre-aux- 
Boeufs  was  founded  by  Governor  Ber 
nardo  Galvez.  He  called  the  spot  the 
New  Galvez.  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
colony  of  Galveston,  founded  on  the 
Manchac.  not  far  from  Baton  Rouge. 
The  colony  insisted  that  the  entire 
parish  be  called  St.  Bernard,  after  its 
fouuder.  Afterwards  it  was  called  by 
the  Creoles  "Terre-aux-Boeufs,"  be- 
cause the  colonists  used  oxen  in  work- 
ing the  soil.  Even  to  this  day  the  vil- 
lage next  to  St.  Bernard  carries  the 
name  of  Terre-aux-Boeuf. 

Driving  through  the  parish,  aloug  the 
river  bank,  one  sees  on  all  sides  mag- 
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nificent  sites  for  parks  and  homes,  and 
fine  old  colonial  houses  nestling  among 
the  trees. 

At  "Saxenholm"  is  the  ancient  home 
of  Colonel  B.  S.  Story,  who  married 
Miss  Jennie  Washington,  great-great- 
grandaughter     of    Colonel  Lawrence 
Washington,  the  older  half-brother  of 
the  illustrious  "Father  of  the  Coun- 
try."   The  house  is  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificently  fur- 
nished in  the  south;  grand  old  pieces 
of  black  carved  oak,  rarely  seen  in 
these    days;    ancient   tapestries  and 
paintings;  relics    of    the    Battle  of 
Hastings,  in  which  the  Dukes  of  Ham- 
ilton and  Alexander,  the  ancestors  of 
the  gentle  chatelaine  on  the  maternal 
side,  took   part;     souvenirs  from  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England,  dating 
back  to  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago; 
old  silver  pitchers,  or  "hunting  bouts,' 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  English  kings 
and  presented  to  the  Dukes  of  Hamil 
ton  after  days  spent  by  the  royal  mon- 
arch in  the  chase  upon  their  estates,; 
and,  above  all,  relics  innumerable  of 
our  own  Washington,  Martha  Wash- 
ington and  Nellie  Custis — all  these  and 
more  form  the  treasures  of  this  beauti 
ful  old  home.    Many  of  the  most  val- 
uable souvenirs  and  relics  at  Mount 
Vernon  have  been  furnished  by  Mrs 
Jennie  Washington  Story,  and  requests 
are  always  coming  to  her  to  leave  at  her 
death  the  priceless  relics:  she  still  re- 
tains to  the  Mount  Vernon  Associa- 
tion.   No  home  in  the  entire  south  is 
more  interesting  than  this  old,  old  man 
sion  of  the  earliest  type  of  Louisiana 
colonial  homes  resting  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  in  the  ancient  parish 
of  St.  Bernard. 

Just  a  half  mile  northwest  of  this 
historic  home  is  a  spot  around  which 
clings  the  wildest  and  mcst  ro- 
mantic tradition  of  Louisiana.  It  is 
an  old  ruined  brick  pile,  and  was 
built,  as  the  old  Creole  story 
runs,  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Alexandria  Petrowitz,  the  morganatic 
wife  of  the  Czarowitz,  Alexis  Petro- 
witz, who  married  her  without  the 
consent  of  his  royal  father.  The 
stern,  uncompromising  Russia  of  1722 
banished  her  from  its  borders,  and  she 
was  forced  to  take  passage  on  a  Ger- 
man emigrant  vessel  bound  for  the 
famous  John  Law's  concessions,  in  the 
Arkansas  district.  The  fact  that  the 
distinguished  and  unfortunate  lady 
was  on  this  vessel  is  vouched  for 
by  Voltaire,  in  his  history  of  the 
French    Revolution.    It   has  already 


been  told  how  this  vessel,  tossed 
by  the  winds  and  storms,  made  its  way 
to  Louisiana,  and  the  emigrants  set- 
tled along  the  German  coast,  in  St. 
Charles  parish.  Torn  to  the  heart  by 
the  brutal  treatment  that  she  received, 
the  Russian  Princess  sought  a  home 
far  from  the  settlement  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  had  this  old  brick  pile 
erected  in  the  fastnesses  of  primitive 
St.  Bernard  parish.  It  was  here  that 
the  Chevalier  d'Aubant,  who  had 
never  forgotten  the  beautiful  princess 
who  first  won  his  heart  at  the  royal 
festivities  in  St.  Petersburg  years  be- 
fore, found  her.  He  had  sailed  the 
world  over  trying  to  locate  her,  when 
he  heard  of  her  brutal  treatment  from 
the  monarch  she  loved,  and  it  was 
here  that,  after  many  years,  he  per- 
suaded her  to  forget  the  past  and 
marry  him.  After  a  long  residence  in 
the  colony,  she  at  length  returned  with 
him  to  Paris,  and  accompanied  him 
to  the  He  de  Bourbon  when  he  was 
sent  into  banishment.  After  his  death 
she  returned  to  this  old  spot,  where 
she  died  in  great  poverty  and  misery. 
She  was  buried  near  these  ruins. 

It  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  this 
ancient  parish  that  it  was  the  cradle 
of  the  sugar  industry.  The  car  passes 
the  old  plantation  of  Don  Antonio 
Mendes  de  Pentevedra,  a  nobleman 
from  Havana,  who  settled  in  St.  Ber- 
nard parish  at  its;  foundation.  It  has 
already  been  told  how  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  had  been  commenced  by  the 
Jesuits,  who,  in  1761,  established  a 
sugar  manufactory  on  the  spot  in 
Baronne  street  where  the  Jesuits' 
church  now  stands.  But  all  attempts 
to  granulate  it  proved  a  failure.  Among 
the  refugees  who  came  to  New  Or- 
leans after  the  San  Dominso  revolu- 
tion was  a  Spaniard  named  Solis,  who- 
laid  out  a  large  plantation  in  St.  Ber- 
nard, where  the  present  little  village 
of  Bencheque  stands.  In  1785  Solis 
essayed  to  manufacture  sugar  from 
cane,  and  continued  his  experiment 
till  1790,  using  a  wooden  mill,  which 
he  caused  to  be  brought  out  from 
Cuba.  He  succeeded  only  in  making 
syrup  and  an  indifferent  quality  of 
rum  called  "tafia,"  which  he  placed 
upon  the  market.  A  portion  of  the 
ground  owned  by  Solis  afterwards  be- 
came the  famous  Olivier  plantation, 
and  the  remainder  is  still  known  as 
the  plantation  of  Mr.  Pierre  Reaud. 

Adjoining  the  estate  was  the  mag- 
nificent plantation  of  Don  Antonio 
Mendes,  now  known  as  the  Reaud 
place.     Mendes   was   fully  convinced 
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th  at  sugar  could  be  manufactured  from 
cane  in  Louisiana.  In  1791  he  bought 
out  the  Solis  plantation  plant,  erected 
a  mill  on  his  own  grounds,  and,  with 
a  firm  resolution  to  overcome  all  diffi- 
culties, set  about  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  He  secured  the  services  of  a 
celebrated  sugarmaker  from  Cuba, 
named  Morin.  Morin  had  spent  many 
years  in  Santo  Domingo,  where  the 
fabrication  of  sugar  from  cane  was 
no  secret.  A  great  many  planters  in- 
terested in  the  process  gathered  to 
witness  the  experiments  in  St.  Ber 
card. 

One  can  imagine  how  anxiously  the 
group  gathered  around  the  ancient 
wooden  mill  and  the  enthusiasm  that 


in  an  article,  on  sugar  which  appeared 
in  the  Sentinelle  de  Thihodaux  sixty 
years  ago,  and  from  data  and  letters 
carefully  preserved  in  the  family  of 
Mme.  Lucy  Even,  of  New  Orleans, 
a  great-granddaughter  of  Don  Antonio 
Mendez.  On  her  dying  bed  old  Mme. 
Landier,  adopted  mother  of  Mme.  Even 
and  daughter  of  Don  Antonio  Mendez, 
repeated,  again  and  again,  "Dire  "que 
c'est  mon  pere  qui  a  fait  le  premiere 
sucre  en  la  Louisiane,"  and  at  the 
sugar  centennial  held  some  years  ago 
Hon.  Theodore  Wilkinson  and  Hon. 
John  Dymond,  the  orators  of  the  day, 
paid  tribute  to  the  work  of  this  pioneer 
sugar  planter  of  Louisiana. 
In  1792  Etienne  de  Bore,  a  leading, 


SCENE  ON  BAYOU  BAKATARIA. 


filled  the  air  when  the  historic  words. 
"Ca  granule!"  broke  from  the  lips  of 
Mendes.    This  was  the 

First  Sugar 

ever  made  in  Louisiana.  Don  Antonio 
continued  the  culture,  but  only  on  a 
small  scale.  He  also  succeeded  in  re- 
fining sugar,  and  at  a  dinner  given 
to  the  Spanish  authorities  in  his 
old  plantation  home,  in  honor  of 
the  event,  he  presented  Don  Ren- 
don,  the  Spanish  intendent,  with  sev- 
eral loafs  of  sugar  which  he  had  re- 
fineJd.  All  the  guests  were  equally 
honored.  At  dessert  Don  Rendon  toast- 
ed the  sugar,  and  held  it  up  to  the  as- 
sembled guests  as  a  "Louisiana  Prod- 
uct." This  story  is  not  a  tradition :  it  is 
well  authenticated  and  is  also  related 


planter  of  indigo,  whose  plantation 
stood  where  the  Audubon  park  now  is, 
procured  some  cane  from  Mendez  and 
determined  to  inaugurate  planting  on 
a  large  scale.  He  purchased  the  Mendez 
plant,  and  from  it  erected  a  larger  one, 
spending  two  years  preparing  for  the 
important  work  he  contemplated.  In 
1794  de  Bore  triumphed;  he  succeeded 
in  producing  a  crop  that  was  sold  for 
$12,000.  This  success  was  the  death- 
blow to  the  ancient  indigo  industry  of 
Louisiana — it  yielded  to  the  new  con- 
queror of  the  soil,  and  from  that  time 
to  this  sugar  has  been  recognized  as 
the  great  staple  of  Louisiana.  To 
Etienne  de  Bore  belongs  this  honor;  to 
Don  Antonio  Mendez  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  granulated  and  refined  the 
first  sugar  ever  produced  in  Louisiana. 
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Nearby  this  ancient  and  historic 
plantation  was  the  estate  of  Mr.  Jean 
Joseph  Coiron,  now  known  as  the  Mil- 
laudon  and  Lesseps  plantations.  In 
1818  Mr.  Coiron  put  up  on  this  site 
the  first  steam  engine  ever  used  to 
grind  sugar  cane.  Two  years  after  he 
introduced  the  first  red  ribbon  cane 
from  Georgia  and  used  it  instead  of 
the  tender  Creole  variety.  These  im- 
provements operated  most  advantage- 
ously to  the  success  of  the  industry, 
and  Coiron's  name  lives  in  the  history 
of  sugar  in  this  section  as  "the  valued 
promoter  of  the  growth  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  de 
Bore  was  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth." 

The  fine  plantations  of  Marcel  Ducro, 
Story,  Claverie  and  Reggio  follow;  it 
was  on  the  Reggio  place  that  Solis  first 
attempted  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
in  1790,  and  failed.  Large  tracts 
along  the  Shell  Beach  Road  are  now 
in  possession  of  an  English  syndicate, 
which  contemplates  the  erection  of  an 
immense  plant. 

The  most  romantic  memories  of  St. 
Bernard  are  connected  with  stories  of 
Lafitte  and  his  Barataria  pirates.  The 
word  "Barataria"  is  an  adaptation  of 
a  curious  old  Creole  word,  "Barateur," 
or  "Barato,"  signifying  "cheap,"  and 
the  smuggled  goods,  rare  and  beautiful, 
sold  by  the  pirates  were  "very  cheap." 

Lafitte  had  his  trysting  place  on  the 
island  of  Grand  Terre,  in  Barataria 
bay.  His  smugglers  were  composed  of 
desperate  men  of  all  nations,  contra- 
bandists, pirates  and  what  not.  They 
were  the  "wild  men  of  the  Spanish 
Main."  and  it  was  said  that  they 
carried  the  black  flag  and  attacked 
vessels  of  all  nations,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  their  prisoners  "walk  the 
plank,"  that  terror  of  old  pirate  stories 
of  the  deep.  "Nez  Coupe,"  who  lived 
at  Grand  Terre  many  years  after  the 
pirates  ceased  their  depredations,  used 
to  declare  that  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  famous  Aaron  Burr,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea,  was 
made  to  walk  the  pfank  at  the  com- 
mand of  Lafitte.  Lafitte  used  to  stoutly 
deny  that  he  was  a  pirate,  but  digni- 
fied his  calling  with  the  name  of  "pri- 
vateer," and  said  that  he  and  his  men 
were  cruising  with  the  permission  of 
Frence.  and  carried  the  flag  of  the 
republic  of  Carthagena,  a  province  in 
New  Grenada,  South  America,  which 
had  rebelled  against  Spain,  and  that 
he  attacked  only  the  vessels  of  Spain, 
which  was  then  at  war  with  Cartha- 
gena and  France.  "Nez  Coupe."  so 
called  because  his  nose  was  cut  off, 


used  to  tell  how  one  of  the  boldest  of 
Lafitte's  men  laughed  in  the  face  of  his 
commander  one  day  at  the  mere  idea 
of  being  a  "privateer,"  and  said  that 
he  was  a  "pirate,  and  proud  of  it." 
Lafitte  drew  his  pistol  and  shot  him 
through  the  heart  in  the  presence  of 
his  companions. 

An  old  tradition  of  the  parish  is  that 
when  Governor  Claiborne  indicted  La- 
fitte and  the  Baratarians,  and  arrested 
the  two  brothers,  Jean  and  Pierre,  at 
their  famous  smithy  in  Bourbon  street, 
and  lodged  them  in  the  "Calaboose," 
without  privilege  of  bail,  the  Lafittes 
engaged  the  celebrated  lawyers,  Ed- 
ward R.  Livingston  and  John  R. 
j  Grymes,  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
j  hers  of  the  bar  of  Louisiana,  to  defend 
!  them.  With  such  advocates,  the  La- 
|  fittes  were  acquitted.  The  lawyers 
had  been  retained  at  a  fee  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  apiece  by  the  two 
brothers.  The  fee  was  instantly  paid, 
!  and  Jean  Lafitte  invited  Messrs. 
Grymes  and  Livingston  to  spend  a 
week  at  Barataria  and  see  for  them- 
selves if  their  verdict  was  not  just. 
It  was  ever  thus  with  these  bold 
pirates;  whenever  an  accusation  was 
lodged  against  them,  the  Governor  and 
the  officials  were  invited  to  the  coun- 
try home  of  Lafitte.  The  pirates  in 
the  meantime  had  been  warned  and 
fled  with  their  stores  to  the  fastnesses 
of  the  distant  woods.  None  could  en- 
tertain more  elegantly  than  the  pol- 
ished Baratarians.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  discover  a  trace  of  smuggled 
goods  anywhere,  nor  any  evidences  of 
the  illicit  trade.  It  is  told  how  Mr. 
Livingston  politely  declined  the  invi- 
tation to  be  the  guest  of  Mr.  Lafitte; 
but  Mr.  Grymes  accepted.  Lafitte  en- 
tertained him  royally,  and,  at  the  close 
of  his  visit,  conducted  him  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  in  a  magnificent  boat 
filled  with  boxes  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  story  is  also  told  that  before  Mr. 
Grymes  had  finished  accepting  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  planters  along  the  coast, 
he  had  lost  every  "picayune"  of  his 
treasure-laden  boat  dining  out  and 
playing  cards  afterwards. 

The  "Detour  des  Anglais,"  or  "Eng- 
lish Turn,"  is  noted  as  the  point  where 
the  English,  under  Captain  Bvjtv, 
turned  back,  in  1699,  when  they  were 
informed  by  Bienville  that  the  French 
had  already  taken  possession  of  Lou- 
isiana. The  name,  "English  Tarn," 
still  survives. 

At  the  terminus  of  the  Shell  Beach 
Road  is  the  old  town  of  "Proetor- 
ville,"  which  was  destroyed  by  a  storm 
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in  1860.  It  was  then  the  terminus:  of 
the  ancient  Mexican  G-ulf  Road,  which 
has  been  replaced  by  the  Shell  Beach. 

The  little  village  of  Ste.  Crois.  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  Bayou  Terre- 
aux-Boeufs,  is  very  picturesque.  The 
village  is  still  the  property  of  Mme. 
la  Comtesse  de  Livaudais  du  Sivan 
de  la  Croix,  who  belongs  to  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  France 
and  who  now  resides  in  Paris. 

The  village  came  down  to  her  as  an 
inheritance  from  her  ancestors,  who 
came  as  exiles  to  Louisiana,  and  her 
interest  in  the  simple  "fisher  folk"  who 
inhabit  it,  and  whom  she  calls  "her 
children,"  is  very  pretty.  She  also 
owns  a  large  plantation  extending  miles 
along  the  bayou,  and  has  lately  given, 
at  a  central  point  on  her  plantation,  a 


beautiful  site  for  the  erection,  of  a 
church,  and  school,  which  will  be  built 
according  to  her  wishes  on  the  exact 
spot  where  died,  in  1S14,  M.  le  Compte 
de  Livaudais  de  la  Croix. 

The  quaint  old  church  on  Lake  Levy 
which  runs  through  the  settlement,  is 
also  worth  a  visit.  This  church  was 
erected  in  1778,  by  Galvez.  It  con- 
tains in  its  ancient  register  the  bap- 
tismal certificates  of  General  P.  G.  T. 
Beauregard,  and  his  father  and 
mother;  of  Jacques  Villere,  and  his 
father  and  brothers;  of  the  Solis, 
Mendes,  Coiron,  Fagots  de  la  Gar- 
riere,  Allard,  De  Macarty,  De  Livau- 
dais, Jumonville  de  Villiers,  Bien- 
venu,  Chalmette  de  Lignys,  De  La 
Ronde,  Nunez,  Ducros,  Estopinal  and 
other  founders  of  the  soil  of  old  St. 
Bernard. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Some  Peculiarities  of  New  Orleans. 


The  circuit  of  the  old  French  sec- 
tion has  been  completed,  and  Canal 
street,  with  its  ever-changing  panora- 
ma, must  be  explored;  but,  before 
crossing  over  into  the  "American 
Quarter,"  or  "Uptown  Section,"  of  the 
city,  the  attention  of  the  tourist  is 
called  to  peculiar  street  pictures  that 
render  New  Orleans  and  the  French 
Quarter  and  Canal  street  in  particular, 
unique  among  the  cities  and  streets 
of  the  Union. 

A  peculiar  and  vivid  street-life  lends 
animation  to  the  curious  thorough- 
fare. The  milk  carts  are  strictly  in- 
digenous. They  are  formed  of  a  tall, 
green  box,  set  between  high  wheels, 
and  are  driven  almost  invariably  by 
Gascons.  The  two  large,  bright,  brass- 
bound  metal  cans  that  ornament  the 
front  of  the  wagon  compel  the  driver 
to  stand  up  much  of  the  time  when 
driving,  in  order  to  see  clearly  the  road 
before  him.  Negresses,  bearing  vege- 
tables in  large  shallow  baskets  poised 
upon  their  heads,  go  by,  calling  their 
wares  "fresh  and  fine."    In  the  sea- 


son, the  blackberry  hucksters  may  be 
heard  caroling,  in  a  shrill,  nasal  voice, 
the  following  couplet: 

"Blackberries,  fresh  and  fine, 
Just  from  the  vine." 

Of  a  morning,  the  French  Quarter 
is  all  alive  with  the  cries  of  the  ven- 
ders, "Belle  Calas,"  Tout  chauds!  tout 
chauds!  "Belle  Fromage";  "Belle 
Chaurice";  indicating,  first,  a  species 
of  coffee  cake  called  calas,  which  are 
"hot!  hot!"  and  again  "Cream  Cheese," 
and  a  species  of  sausage  very  much 
liked  by  the  children  and  called  by  the 
old  Creole  negresses,  "Chaurice."  Of 
an  evening  the  old  women  pass  with 
their  baskets  of  "Comfitures  Coco," 
and  "Pralines,"  "Pistaches,"  "Pa- 
canes,"  etc.  Jackson  and  Washington 
squares,  where  the  children  gather  for 
an  airing,  are  great,  resorts  foi  these 
old  venders.  A  most  welcome  cry  in 
the  heat  of  summer  is  to  hear:  "Belle 
des  Figues!  Bell©  des  Figues!"  Every- 
thing sold  by  these  old  negroes  is 
either  "Belle"  or  "Bon,"  and  to  their 
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credit  be  it  said,  one  can  always  rely 
on  the  perfection  of  the  wares  dis- 
pensed. The  fruit  and  vegetable  ped- 
dlers are  for  the  most  part  Italian 
emigrant  women  and  men. 

Many  housekeepers  purchase  their 
supplies  from  these  itinerant  venders, 
the  prices  being  exceedingly  small, 
and  usually  scaled  with  the  "pica- 
yune" as  a  unit.  If  you  ask,  they 
will  throw  in  some  shallots  for 
"lagniappe."  Lagniappe,  a  word  w  hich 
often  puzzles  visitors,  when  heard  in 
this  connection,  signifies  a  sort  of  bonus 
in  kind  given  with  each  purchase. 
In  other  days  the  seller  of  lottery  tick- 


to  nail  these  on  telegraph  poles  in  the 
mere  frequented  parts  of  the  town. 
This  practice  is  confined  to  the  city. 
It  is  also  a  custom  to  drape  the  door 
or  gate  of  the  stricken  household 
with  crape,  white  for  the  young  dead, 
black  for  the  elderly,  and  to  fasten 
here  also  one  of  the  printed  notices. 

In  some  parts  of  the  city  it  is 
esteemed  a  mark  of  respect  for  the 
passer-by  to  enter,  just  a  moment,  the 
room  where  the  dead  are  lying.  It  is 
usual,  though  not  so  general  as  former- 
ly, for  the  passer-by  to  raise  his  hat 
before  the  gate,  and  always  to  remain 
uncovered  while  a  funeral  goes  by. 


NEW  ORLEANS  STREET  SCENE — THE  MILKMAN. 


ets  was  one  of  the  most  singular 
figures  in  the  living  panorama.  S  nee 
the  abolition  of  the  State  Lottery  Com- 
pany, several  years  ago,  he  pursues 
his  calling  surreptitiously,  if  at  all. 
For  the  same  reason  the  po  icy  shops, 
with  glazed  windows  hung  with  rows 
of  pink  and  blue  tickets,  have  d  sap- 
peared  from  the  streets. 

The  telegraph  poles,  which  disfigure 
every  corner,  will  be  found  decorated 
with  myriads  of  rusty  tacks.  It  is  a 
custom  in  New  Orleans  to  announce 
deaths  by  printing  a  notice  on  a  double 
sheet  of  paper,  bordered  with  black,  and 


Catholics  invariably  lift  their  hats  when 
passing  a  church  of  their  faith,  and 
the  stranger  will  observe  this  done 
even  in  the  street  cars. 

Along  the  rues  Hospital  and  Ursu- 
lines,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
French  Market,  the  venders  still  ad-, 
here  to  the  ancient  custom  of  arranging 
their  wares  along  the  banquette,  in 
imitation  of  the  old  French  "mar- 
chands"  of  over  a  hundred  years  ago, 
who  thus  strove  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  passers-by. 

"Bon  marche!  madame;  bon  marche!" 
they  cry,  as  in  the  olden  days,  and 
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they  thrust  their  goods  into  your  face; 
while  the  dark  Italian  emigrants,  apt 
imitators,  spread  out  their  little  hoard 
of  bananas,  potatoes  and  cabbages 
upon  rude  sacks  on  the  banquette,  and 
sing  out,  in  broken  English:  "Freshee 
banana,  madame!  Cheapee,  madame! 
Fice  centee,  madame!" 

And  you  meet  curious  old  peddlers, 
with  little  wagons  on  wheels.  They 
are  the  last  of  the  famous  old  "mar- 
chand  rabais"  for  which  the  old  "quar- 
tier"  was  so  noted  in  the  days  gone 
by.     Each  "marchand"  had  his  own 


with  a  broken  pot  or  tin  vessel  to  be 
mended,  and  the  old  man  sets  down 
his  furnace,  arranges  his  little  work- 
shop and  begins  to  ply  his  trade. 

Again  you  hear  a  sharp,  tinkling 
sound  as  of  steel  striking  upon  steel,  and 
you  see  approaching  an  old  man  with 
a  huge  tin  box  strapped  over  his  shoul- 
ders; in  his  hands  he  carries  a  small 
steel  trident,  which  he  constantly 
strikes  with  a  small  steel  bar.  All 
the  "carre"  knows  that  the  "shaving- 
cake"  man  is  near,  and  the  children 
beg  for  a  "picayune"  to  purchase  the 
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list  of  regular  customers,  and  what 
you,  could  not  get  in  the  big  stores  up 
town  in  the  way  of  quaint  and  beauti- 
ful trimmings,  you  were  sure  to  find 
iii  this  "little  store  on  wheels."  The 
"marchands  rabais"  seem  to  feel  that 
they  are  passing  away  as  a  "distinct 
profession,"  and  those  you  meet  have 
a,  very  sad  and  pathetic  expression  on 
their  faces. 

"Tin  a-feex-y,  madame!  Tin  a-feex- 
y!"  and  you  turn  to  see  a  curious  old 
man,  carrying  a  lighted  furnace  in  one 
hand  and  a  soldering  iron  in  the  other, 
you,  catch  an  idea  of  his  occupation  as 
some  housekeeper  rushes  to  the  door 


queer  little  rolls  of  cakes,  for  all  the 
world  like  shavings,  that  he  sells. 

Again,  there  is  the  "ring  man,"  the 
delight  of  every  child,  as  he  comes 
along  with  his  little  hand-cart,  crying: 
"Bottles,  madame;  bottles  in  exchange 
for  rings!"  He  blows  a  peculiar  little 
whistle  and  stops  his  little  cart  at  the 
corner.  In  another  moment,  from  al- 
most every  house  in  the  square,  little 
tots  are  rushing  breathlessly  towards 
the  quaint,  little  "push  store,"  bottle 
in  hand,  to  exchange  for  some  gaudy, 
brass  trinket,  toy  or  flag,  and  then  the 
"ring  man,"  as  he  is  called,  goes  on  his 
way  to  the  next  corner,  and  childhood 
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in  that  square  is  happy.  These  are 
some  of  the  daily,  familiar  sights  and 
scenes  of  the  "vieux  carre."  Here  the 
shopman,  as  of  old,  encases  h's  win- 
dows with  almost  impregnable  shut- 
ters and  bars.  Here  the  braz'er  and 
the  candlestick  are  still  household  ap- 
pointments; old  brass  knockers  are 
still  found  on  the  doors,  and  the  keys 
and  locks  on  them  are  bi'JT  enough 
for  a  jail  or  a  cathedral.  Here  mon- 
sieur  must    have    his    good  "French 


i 


early  mass  at  the  old  Cathedral,  and 
of  an  evening  dancing  her  pretty  feet 
off  at  the  gracious  old  "soirees."  so 
beautiful,  so  exclusively  Creole,  and 
where  the  olden  "eau  sucre,"  and 
"orangeade,"  and  "orgeat,"  are  the 
only  refreshments  served,  as  in  the 
parties  of  the  ancient  regime.  And  here 
vou  see  "la  bonne  vielle  gardienne," 
the  good  old  Creole  mammy,  taking 
the  children  for  an  airing  of  an  even- 
ing and  crooning  to  them  as  they  fall 


"praline  toto." 


wine"  for  dinner,  and  his  morning  cup 
of  "cafe  noir,"  and  dining  well  is  as 
much  a  duty  as  going  to  church.  Here 
are  the  old  Creole  restaurants,  like 
Victor's,  Antoine's,  Fahacher's,  where 
Creole  viands  are  a  specialty,  and 
some  other  quaint,  old  places,  like 
Begue's.  famous  for  Sunday  morning 
breakfast,  are  frequented  by  good  liv- 
ers, and  are  yet  not  so  widely  known 
even  on  the  other  side  of  the  city. 

In  the  "vieux  carre"  you  see  "Ma 
belle  Creole"  every  morning  going  to 


asleep  in  her  arms  on  the  granite  steps 
of  Jackson  Square,  the  familiar  old 
songs  which  every  Creole  child  knows, 
and  which  have  come  down  from  the 
time  of  the  French  domination;  especi- 
ally is  the  song  of  the  royal  Comptroller 
d'Artaguette,  who  forbade  the  negroes 
to  wear  ribbons  and  jewels,  still  ap- 
plicable, "Mammy"  thinks,  in  her  sim- 
ple old  heart,  to  the  gayly-decked  peo- 
ple of  her  race  to-day;  and  you  listen 
as  shp  sings  softly: 
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"Di  temps,  Missie  d'Artaguette, 
"Di  temps,  Missie  d'Artaguette, 

He!  Ho!  He! 
C'e  tait  bon  temps,  oui! 
Ye  te  menin  monde  a  la  baguette, 

He!  Ho!  He! 
Pas  nagres,  pas  diamants, 
Pour  dochans.    He!  Ho!  He!" 

And  "Mammy"  continues  to  s  ng 
softly  and  casts  contemptuous  looks 
at  the  "colored  folks"  who  "dress  so 
fine,"  instead  of  being  neatly  dressed 
like  her,  in  bandana  "tignon"  and 
Guinea-blue  dress  and  apron,  like  the 


jewelry  shops  here,  will  be  found  ex- 
posed the  regalia  of  the  Carnival  roy- 
alty. 

Here,  too,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dauphine 
and  Bourbon  streets,  will  be  seen 
quaint,  fat,  amber-colored  negresses, 
their  heads  covered  with  gaudy  ban- 
dana handkerchiefs.  In  a  basket 
tucked  away  in  a  cozy  corner,  formed 
by  two  show-windows,  they  have  for 
sale  "pralines,"  of  cocoanut  and  sugar, 
or  of  sugar  and  pecans,  cut  in  round, 
fiat  cakes.  They  also  sell  molasses 
candy,  popcorn  balls,  and  the  vicious 
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negroes  in  "Missie  d'Artaguette's 
time,"  when  all  the  world  was  led 
"with  a  stick,"  and  "it  was  goocT 
times,"  and  the  "negroes  had  no  rib- 
bons, no  diamonds,"  but  left  these  for 
"common  people,"  meaning  the  "gens 
de  couleur." 

It  will  be  noticed,  in  Canal  street, 
that  nearly  all  the  fine  retail  stores 
are  on  the  lower  side  of  the  street. 
This  side  is  a  favorite  promenade,  and, 
on  a  sunshiny  day,  is  usually  crowded 
with  well-dressed  people.  In  Carnival 
time  the  street  is  almost  impassable. 
Usually,  in  the  windows  of  one  of  the 
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little  peppers  known  to  gourmets  as 
"chilis." 

The  flower  merchants  in  Canal  street 
are  well  known.  They  are  commonly 
found  near  the  "pralinieres."  Neither 
the  flower  women  nor  the  candy  ven- 
dors cry  their  wares,  but  sit  patiently 
waiting  for  customers,  meantime  brush- 
ing the  flies  away  with  palmetto  fans 
or  mops  of  brown  paper. 

Everything  "that  is  good"  in  New 
Orleans  is  "Creole."  The  highest  praise 
that  can  be  bestowed  upon  any  article 
for  sale  along  the  streets  and  in  the 
country  is  to  declare  that  it  is  "Cre- 
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ole."  Hence  in  trade  one  hears  con 
tinnally  the  application,  "Creole  chick 
ens."  "Creole  eggs,"  "Creole  ponies," 
"Creole  vegetables,"  etc.  The  term  is 
used  to  distinguish  the  commercial 
produce  of  the  Louisiana  parishes  a& 
infinitely  superior  to  those  brought  in 
from  the  north  and  west. 

One  hears,  too.  the  term.  "Creole 
negroes,"  but  it  must  be  remembered 
always  that  thi<s  is  a  fine  distinction, 
meaning  the  blacks  and  colored  people 
that  are  Louisiana  bred  and  born  and 
French-speaking,  as  distinguished  from 
the  negroes  of  other  States.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  the  term 
"Creole,"  as  thus  applied,  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  word  "Creole"  so 
frequently  used  in  this  book  and  in 
conversation  in  Louisiana;  "Creole' 
in  these  pages  means  white,  though, 
as  already  seen,  it  has  been  given  many 
shades  of  signification — shades  which 
have  been  taken  up  by  ignorant  scrib- 
blers and  gradually  accepted  .by  many 
northerners  as  meaning  Louisianians  of 
mixed  blood.  Nothing  is  more  errone- 
ous.   The  term 

"Creole," 

according  to  such  standards  as  Web- 
ster and  Worcester,  signifies  "a  na- 
tive of  Spanish  America  or  the  West 
Indies,  descended  from  European  an 
eestors."  There  never  was  a  nobler 
or  more  pure-blooded   race  than  the 


Creoles  of  Louisiana,  who  are  proud 
of  their  descent  'from  the  best  families 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  who  applied 
to  themselves  the  term  "Creole"  to 
distinguish  the  "old  families"  of  the 
State  from  the  families  of  emigrants 
of  other  nationalities.  None  can  lay 
claim  to  better  ancestry  than  the 
Creoles  of  Louisiana.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  the  stranger  to  gain  access 
to  these  ancient  homes;  he  must  come 
with  letters  of  "introduction,"  or  be 
introduced  by  a  native  "to  the  manor 
born."  And  then,  as  Marion  Crawford 
said  when  he  visited  New  Orleans: 
"You  will  find  in  little  old  French 
houses,  old-fashioned  and  tumbling  In 
ruins — houses  that  must  have  been 
built  in  the  last  century,  with  tbetr 
long  hallways  opening  upon  queer,  lit- 
tle courtyards,  and  all  suggesting  an- 
other age  and  civilization — a  people  the 
most  charming  and  cultured  that  I 
have  ever  met,  with  all  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  manners  and  the  equal  in 
birth  and  bearing  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished European  centers." 

And  with  this  beautiful  and  true 
tribute  from  such  an  observer,  who 
knew  wherof  he  spoke,  the  Guide  will 
lead  the  tourist  from  the  "Downtown 
Section  and  the  French  Quarter,"  with 
its  songs  and  stories,  into  the  brilliant 
light  of  Canal  street  and  the  "Uptown 
Section." 


CHAPTER  X. 


Canal  Street. 


Canal  street  is  the  main,  central 
thoroughfare  of  New  Orleans— the  line 
of  demarkation  between  the  French 
and  American  sections  of  the  city;  the 
common  ground  on  which  "Creoles" 
and  "Americans"  meet  to  shop,  to 
promenade,  to  see  the  grand  civic  and 
carnival  parades,  and  often  as  not, 
when  questions  affecting  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  community  at  large  agi- 
tate the  city,  to  gather  "en  masse"  and 
express  their  opinions  as  citizens  of 


one  commonwealth,  under  the  folds  of 
a  common  flag. 

Canal  street  is,  indeed,  a  remark- 
able place,  and  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic streets  in  the  world.  It  divides 
New  Orleans  into  two  separate  and 
distinct  phases  of  life,  two  epochs 
of  history,  two  styles  of  architecture, 
two  modes  of  thought  and  two  distinct 
forms  of  civilization. 

It  is  the  principal  business  thorough- 
fare of  the  city  for  a  distance  of  about 


twelve  squares,  and  thence  becomes 
one  of  the  handsomest  residence 
streets  and  a  delightful  drive  lor  botn 
sections. 

It  bisects  the  city  from  the  river 
northwest  to  the  New  Basin  Canal 
It  is  170  feet  wide  and  is  beautifully 
paved  with  asphalt  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  length. 

This  street  is  the  most  ancient  land 
mark  in  New  Orleans,  for  it  was  the 
point  marked  out  by  Bienville  as  the 
extreme  southern  limits  of  the  city 
which  he  founded.  In  old  times  a  deep 
"fosse"  ran  through  the  street,  but 
when  the  town  spread  beyond  the  limits 


Algiers  ferry-house.  The  ferries  cross 
the  river,  which  is  here  about  2000  feet 
wide,  at  short  intervals.  The  fare  is  5 
cents  each  way.  The  ferry-house  con- 
tains also  the  Harbor  Police  Station. 
The  visitor  will  notice  nearby  the 
huge  sugar  refineries,  that  run  day  and 
night  during  the  sugar  season. 

A  bright  bit  of  green  grass  in 
the  small  triangular  square  at  the 
intersection  of  Canal,  North  Peters 
and  Tchoupitoulas  streets,  upon  which 
rises  a  granite  shaft,  attracts  atten- 
tion.   This  is 

Liberty  Place. 

This  has  been  well  called  '  The  Bun- 
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A  VIEW  OF  CANAL  STREET. 


of  the  "vieux  carre"  this  canal  or 
ditch  was  filled  in,  and  the  raised  es- 
planade, or  "neutral  grounds,"  along 
which  the  cars  now  run  was  raised. 

From  "Liberty  Place"  to  Baronne 
street  the  crowd  is  continuous. 
The  celebrated  levees,  with  their  vast 
stores  of  cotton,  sugar  and  other  prod- 
ucts, lie  at  the  head  of  Canal  street, 
and  there  is  the  landing  for  the  great 
coast  steamboats  laden  with  rice  from 
the  golden  fields  of  Louisiana.  Near 
this  spot  was  situated  in  Spanish  days 
the  fort  of  St.  Louis,  the  guns  of 
which  commanded  the  approach  to  the 
river.  All  traces  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared: 

A  small  ornate  wooden  building 
stands  on  the  river  bank.   This  is  the 


ker  Hill  of  New  Orleans."  It  was  here 
that  Sept.  14,  1874,  a  battle  was  fought 
between  a  body  of  armed  citizens, 
known  as  the  White  League,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Police.  As  this  event  has 
been  very  widely  misunderstood,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  a  somewhat  exhaustive 
account  of  it.  The  State  of  Louisiana 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  corrupt 
body  of  "carpet-baggers"  and  "scala- 
wags." The  former  epithet  was  ap- 
plied to  the  penniless  adventurers  who, 
like  a  flock  of  hungry  vultures,  swooped 
down  upon  the  State  immediately  af+er 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The  term 
"scalawag"  was  applied  to  those  of 
the  native  population  who  went  over 
to  them.  These  two  disreputable  ele- 
ments were  perpetuated  in  office  by  a 
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"returning  board,"  which  scrutinized 
the  election  returns  and  threw  out  suf- 
ficient of  the  vote  to  accomplish  that 
nefarious  purpose.  For  many  years  the 
condition  of  public  affairs  had 
aroused  increasing  indignation.  The 
►State  election  of  1873  actually  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  John 
McEnery,  but  the  returning  board 
secured  the  inauguration  of  W.  P. 
Kellogg,  a  representative  carpet- 
bagger. McEnery  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  appealed  in  vain  to  Con- 
gress to  recognize  his  rights.  Thus  the 
de  jure  government  was  represented  in 
New  Orleans,  then  the  State  Capital, 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  D.  B. 
Penn.  Matters  were  in  this  condition 
when,  on  Aug.  31,  the  registration  was 
begun  for  the  Presidential  election  of 
the  following  November.  Every  im- 
pediment was  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  white  voters,  to  «deter  them  from 
taking  advantage  of  their  privileges. 
The  courts  were  -appealed  to,  but,  be- 
ing under  Radical  control,  refused  to 
correct  this  abuse.  A  deputation  of 
citizens  applied  to  Governor  Kellogg 
for  an  equal  share  in  the  supervision 
of  the  coming  election,  but  were  curtly 
refused.  It  was  clear  that  the  citi- 
zens would  have  little  voice  in  the 
election.  In  addition  to  these  griev- 
ances, the  conduct  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  and  the  colored  militia  was  daily 
becoming  more  unbearable.  The  Metro- 
politans numbered  800  men,  and  were 
amply  supplied  with  modern  rifles  and 
artillery.  They  existed  ostensibly  for 
the  protection  of  the  city,  but  really 
constituted  an  armed  guard  for  the 
de  facto  State  Government.  The  col- 
ored militia  comprised  3000  well-armed 
and  uniformed  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Barber.  The  Metro- 
politans were  commanded  by  General 
Badger,  and  the  entire  military  force 
of  the  de  facto  Government  was  under 
General  James  Longstreet,  who  had 
been  a  Confederate  officer  of  great 
distinction.  The  Metropolitans  made 
many  unwarranted  arrests,  and  in- 
flicted violence  and  abuse  upon  repu- 
table citizens.  Houses  were  broken 
into  and  searched  for  arms,  and.  when 
found,  the  weapons  were  seized,  al- 
though they  might  be  private  property. 
The  conduct  of  these  banditti  was  so 
bad  that  the  young  men  of  the  city 
began  to  band  together  and  plan  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment. This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  White  League.  It  speedily  had  a 
large  membership.  At  the  head 
of    the    organization    was    the  gal- 


lant General  Fred  N.  Ogden.  The 
League  had  decided  upon  no  defi- 
nite plan  of  resistance,  when  the 
issue  was  precipitated  by  an  act  of 
outrageous  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
Kellogg  Government.  It  became 
known  on  Sept.  12  that  a  cargo  of 
arms,  consigned  to  private  parties  in 
"New  Orleans,  would  arrive  the  follow- 
ing day  on  the  steamer  Mississippi. 
Ostensibly  under  the  belief  that  the 
arms  were  intended  fur  the  use  of  the 
White  League,  Kellogg  announced  his 
intention  of  preventing  any  attempt  to 
land  them.  The  effects  of  this  an- 
nouncement were  soon  apparent.  The 
following  morning  the  Picayune  con- 
tained an  address  to  the  citizens, 
signed  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
community,  inviting  them  to  meet  at 
Clay  Statue  at  11  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th.  The  Mississippi  ar- 
rived punctually,  but  found  her  wharf 
occupied  by  a  detachment  of  thirty-five 
Metropolitans,  who  forbade  the  re- 
moval of  the  cargo.  The  policemen  re- 
mained on  guard  there  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  day,  and  a  portion  of 
the  14th.  At  11  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning,  the  14th  inst.,  a  large  crowd 
assembled  in  Canal  street,  around  Clay 
Statue.  The  addresses  were  made  by 
Judge  R.  H.  Marr,  M.  Musson  and 
others  from  the  gallery  of  the  Crescent 
Billiard  Hall.  The  necessity  for  a 
change  in  the  State  Government  was 
strongly  set  forth.  The  meeting  dis- 
patched a  committee  of  five  to  demand 
Kellogg's  immediate  abdication.  The 
committee  was  met  at  the  Statehouse 
(now  the  Hotel  Royal),  by  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  staff,  named  Dibble, 
who  informed  them  that  no  commu- 
nication whatsoever  would  be  re- 
ceived from  the  citizens.  This  in- 
solent message  was  reported  to 
the  waiting  crowd.  After  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Beard,  Judge  Marr 
advised  the  citizens  to  go  home,  arm 
and  reassemble  at  Canal  street  at  2 
p.  m.  This  was  done.  At  3  o'clock 
the  citizens  had  effected  an  organiza- 
tion, with  Poydras  street  as  its  base, 
the  lines  extending  from  the  river  to 
Carondelet  street.  The  forces  con- 
sisted of  five  sections  of  the  White 
League,  similar  organizations  from 
each  ward  in  the  city,  and  two  or 
three  companies,  of  artillery.  Governor 
Penn  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
the  existence  of  the  McEnery  Govern- 
ment, and  appointing  General  Ogden 
to  the  command  of  the  forces.  In  the 
meantime  barricades  were  thrown  up 
at  all  the  cross  streets.  A  barricade  of 
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Jogs  was  built  at  the  corner  of  Poydras 
and  Camp.  A  triple  barricade  of  street 
cars  was  constructed  at  the  corner  of 
Poydras  and  St.  Charles.  Only 
Tchoupitoulas  street  remained  open. 
The  enemy,  in  the  meantime,  had  also 
formed.  Their  right  wing  was  posted 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Customhouse, 
and  was  composed  of  200  Metropolitans 
and  one  piece  of  artillery.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  Customhouse  wis  the  left 
wing,  with  General  Badger  and  four 


happy  result  was  precipitated  as,  at 
the  moment  when  the  White  Leaguers 
charged,  simultaneous  attacks  were 
delivered  from  Tchoupitoulas,  Front 
and  South  Peters  streets,  and  a  flank 
movement  was  in  progress  by  way  of 
Chartres  and  Customhouse  streets. 
Thus  attacked  from  all  sides,  the  en- 
emy's retreat  was  changed  into  a  head- 
long flight.  The  League  retained  its 
position  in  Poydras  street  during  the 
night,  but  by  10  o'clock  the  next  day 


LIBERTY  PLACE,  CANAL  STREET. 


cannon.  The  battle  began  when 
Badger  opened  fire  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  citizens'  forces.  At  4:15 
the  Metropolitans  inarched  out  on  the 
levee,  and  were  immediately  charged 
by  the  White  League.  Badger  fell,  se- 
verely wounded.  Longstreet  vainly  en- 
deavored to  prevent  a  flight.  The  Met- 
ropolitans broke  and  tied  in  disorder, 
some  to  their  station,  under  the  build- 
ing now  occupied  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  opposite  Jackson  Square,  and 
others   into   the   Customhouse.  This 


all  the  enemy's  positions  oelow  Canal 
street  had  fallen  into  its  hands  with- 
out further  fighting,  and  most  of  the 
Metropolitans  were  captured.  In  the 
engagement  of  the  14th  inst.,  the  Met- 
ropolitans lost  eleven  men  killed  and 
sixty  wounded,  one  of  whom  afterward 
died,  and  the  citizens  lost  eleven  men 
killed  and  forty-fiv->  wounded.  Imme- 
diately after  the  tight  Kellogg  tele- 
graphed to  Jackson  for  Federal  troops. 
There  was  much  confusion  among  the 
citizens,  especially  as  the  Statehouse 
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was  still  occupied  by  several  thousand 
colored  militia  and  policemen.  It 
was  proposed  to  attack  and  carry 
the  place  by  storm,  but  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Penn  dissuaded  the 
citizens  from  this  course.  During 
the  night  the  negroes  lied  from 
the  building,  and  it  was  occupied  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th  without  oppo- 
sition. Kellogg  took  refuge  in  the  Cus- 
tomhouse. On  the  morning  of  the  15th 
of  September  an  immense  concourse  of 
people  marched  in  triumph  from  Tivoli 
Circle  (now  Lee  Place)  to  the  State- 
house,  where  they  were  met  by  Gov- 
ernor McEnery,  who  had  opportunely 
returned,  and  the  rightful  administra- 
tion was  inaugurated.  A  week  later, 
however,  Governor  McEnery  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  Federal  forces, 
under  General  Emory,  who,  in  re- 
sponse to  Kellogg's  telegram,  had 
hastened  to  New  Orleans.  Kellogg  was 
re-established  in  power.  But  his  ten- 
ure was  brief.  In  the  election  of  six 
weeks  later  General  F.  T.  Nicholls  was 
elected  Governor  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  Democrats  i  obtained  a  majority  in 
the  lower  house  of  Congress.  Thus  the 
way  was  paved  for  the  recognition  of 
the  Nicholls  government  and  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  Radical  domina- 
tion. The  present  monument  was  dedi- 
cated in  1891.  The  movement  which 
resulted  in  its  erection  began  in  1878. 
Upon  the  shaft  are  engraved  the  names 
of  those  who  fell  in  the  action  on  the 
citizens'  side.  The  survivors  and  tne 
patriotic  ladies  of  New  Orleans  an- 
nually decorate  the  monument  with 
flowers  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle. 

The  Fruit  Exchange  is  at  the  corner 
of  Canal  and  Tchoupitoulas  streets 
The  long,  low  building  just  beyond  the 
square  is  the  passenger  station  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 

The  visitor  will  be  impressed  by  the 
sight  of  the  huge  granite 

Customhouse, 

which  fronts  on  Canal  street  and  occu 
pies  a  whole  square  between  North 
Peters  and  Decatur  streets.  The  block 
where  the  building  stands  was  in  early 
days  a  portion  of  the  site  of  Bienville's 
country  house,  or  private  residence 
It  was  to  this  spot  that  the  Ursulines 
were  conducted  when  they  arrived  in 
New  Orleans  in  1727,  and  here  that 
they  resided  till  the  old  home  in 
Chartres  street  was  erected  by  Bien 
ville  for  their  reception.  Their  home 
was  towards  the  corner  of  the  square 
-vhere  the  Post  Office  Department  is 


ilocated.  /Towards  the  levee  was  a 
small  wooden  custom-house  called  by 
the  Creoles  "La  Douane."  It  then  stood 
on  the  river  bank  just  inside  of  the 
country  road.  Constant  accretions  of 
the  soil  have  extended  the  batture  and 
pushed  the  mighty  stream  further  to 
the  southeast.  After  the  disastrous 
fire  of  Good  Friday,  1788,  which  in- 
cluded in  its  course  the  little  old 
French  custom-house  erected  by  Bien- 
ville, Don  Estevan  Miro,  the  Spanish 
governor,  replaced  it  with  a  larger 
structure,  which  covered  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  present  site.  Directly  in 
front  of  the  "neutral  ground"  were 
the  powder  magazines  of  the  colony. 
This  ancient  Spanish  "Aduana"  did 
duty  for  many,  many  years,  when  it 
was  finally  declared  too  old-fashioned 
and  out  of  date  for  the  growing  com- 
merce of  the  New  Orleans  of  the 
American  domination.  And  so  it  was 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  pres- 
ent edifice,  which  was  begun  in  1848 
after  plans  made  by  A.  T.  Wood.  The 
material  is  granite  and  the  architecture 
a  modified  Egyptian.  Over  $4,000,000 
have  been  spent  on  the  structure, 
which  is  not  yet  entirely  completed. 
In  1874  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Metropolitan  police,  who  were  here  be- 
sieged by  the  citizens.  The  magnifi 
cent  entrance  staircase  of  white  mar 
ble  is  imitated  from  that  in  Kenil- 
worth  castle.  On  the  second  floor  is  a 
superb  apartment  called  the  "Marble 
Hall."  It  is  said  to  be  the  finest  busi- 
ness room  in  the  world.  It  measures 
125x95  feet,  and  is  54  feet  high. 
There  are  fourteen  marble  Corinthian 
columns  41  feet  high,  each  of  which 
cost  $23,000.  The  columns  stand  upon 
Antic  bases,  and  the  capitals  vary 
slightly  from  the  strict  principles  of 
their  order  to  follow  designs  indicative 
of  the  purposes  of  the  room.  At  the 
top  of  each  capital  is  a  bas-relief  of 
Juno  and  another  of  Mercury,  and 
designs  of  cotton  and  tobacco  plants. 
These  are  arranged  so  that  each  faces 
its  opposite  on  every  other  column,  and 
by  looking  at  four  capitals  from  any 
direction  all  the  designs  may  be  com- 
prehended at  a  glance.  On  the  same 
floor,  in  the  departments  overlooking 
Decatur  street,  are  the  United  States 
court  rooms.  On  application  to  the 
janitor  access  may  be  had  to  the  roof 
by  an  easy  staircase  in  the  right-hand 
corridor,  near  the  elevator.  From  the 
roof  may  be  obtained  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  views  of  the  city.  The 
rooms  now  used  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  were  occupied  during 
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«the  Civil  War  as  a  prison  for  captured 
■Confederate  officers. 

The  visitor  should  not  fail  to  see  the 
monument  to 

Bienville, 

over  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Mar- 
ble Hall.  This  is  the  only  memorial  in 
the  United  States-  to  the  founder  of 
New  Orleans.  The  building  measures 
340  feet  on  Canal  street  by  297  feet  on 
Decatur,  aud  81  feet  from  the  sidewalk 
to  the  cornice  around  the  roof.  The 
corner-stone  was  laid  by  Henry  Clay 
in  1847.  In  building  it  great  difficulty 


The  street  is  now  full  of  queer,  old- 
fashioned  houses,  labor  agencies,  ob- 
scure restaurants  and  similar  pictur- 
esque places.  The  house  on  the  wood- 
side  corner  of  Exchange  Alley  and 
Royal  has  a  belvedere  of  wrought  iron 
on  the  roof.  It  is  often  called  the 
"Napoleon"  house.  Thici  designation 
properly  belongs  to  the  house  on  the 
corner  of  Chartres  and  St.  Louis,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Nicholas  Girod. 
Mr.  Girod  was  Mayor  of  New  Orleans 
in  1814.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Napoleon,  and  engaged  in  a  plot  with  a 


MARBLE  HALL  IN 

was  experienced  in  making  the  founda- 
tions secure,  and  an  enormous  number 
of  piles  were  driven,  over  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  uncorroborated  tradition, 
cotton  bales  were  placed. 

Exchange  Alley. 
On  the  lower,  or  northern,  side  of 
Canal  street,  between  Royal  and  Char- 
tres, the  visitor  will  observe  a  narrow 
and  little  frequented  street.  This  is  Ex- 
change Alley.  It  extends  from  Canal 
to  St.  Louis,  where  it  terminates  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  main  (now  dis- 
used) entrance  of  the  Hotel  Royal. 
Near  Canal,  at  No.  110,  is  the  Louisi- 
ana Club. 


THE  CUSTOMHOUSE. 

number  of  enthusiastic  Frenchmen  in 
this  city  and  in  Charleston  to  liberate 
the  emperor  from  St.  Helena.  They 
built  a  wonderfully  fast  clipper  yachk 
called  the  Seraph ine.  She  was  com- 
manded by  a  certain  Captain  St.  Ange 
Bossier.  The  design  of  the  conspira- 
tors was  to  bring  the  yacht  near  the 
island  some  dark  night  and  spirit  the 
emperor  aboard.  Then  the  marvelous 
sailing  qualities  of  the  little  ship  would 
enable  them  to  distance  all  pursuit  and 
bring  the  hero  of  Austerlitz  to  Amer- 
ica. There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  plot  was  directed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  captive  of  Longwood, 
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and  might  have  succeeded  had  the  em- 
peror's death  not  prevented  its  con- 
summation. Girod  built  the  house,  in- 
tending to  present  it  to  the  emperor  on 
liis  arrival  in  New  Orleans. 


Clay  Statue 

stands  on  the  neutral  ground  at  the 
intersection  of  Canal,  St.  Charles  and 
Royal  streets.  This  spot  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  center  of   the  city. 


CLAY  MONUMENT. 


An  historic  spot  in  Canal  street  is 
the  site  on  which  is  erected  the  monu- 
ment to  the  great  "Mill  Boy  of  the 
Slashes,"  Henry  Clay.  The 


The  statue  was  erected  in  1856.  It  is 
of  bronze,  12  feet  high,  and  was 
sculptured  by  Joel  T.  Hart,  of  Ken- 
tucky.    The  inscription  on  the  base 
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was  cut  by  order  of  General  Ben  But- 
ler. The  monument  stood  formerly  on 
a  base  approached  by  five  or  six  im- 
mense circular  steps,  and  surrounded 
by  an  iron  fence.  The  base  was  re- 
modeled in  1893.  Clay  monument  fig- 
ures in  the  annals  of  the  city  as  the 
great  gathering  place  of  the  people 
when  bent  on  business  of  serious  pub- 
lic import.  The  great  revolution  oi 
1874  was  precipitated  by  a  speech  de- 
livered at  Clay  Statue,  and  the  lynch 
ing  of  the  Mafia  members  in  1891  re- 
sulted from  two  addresses  pronounced 
on  the  same  spot. 

There  are  a  number  of  handsome 
buildings  along  Canal  street.  The 
Morris  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Camp 
and  Canal,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
modern  office  buildings  to  be  erected  in 
New  Orleans.  It  contains  the  offices  of 
the  New  Orleans  Clearing-house.  On 
the  lower  side  of  Canal  are  many  dry 
goods  stores,  full  of  pretty  things,  and 
with  windows  that  are  unfailingly  at- 
tractive. 

The  handsome  new  building  corner 
of  Canal  and  Chartres  streets  is  known 
as  the  "Godchaux  Building." 

The  Jefferson  Democratic  Club  is  at 
No.  620  Canal  street,  near  St.  Charles 

Between  Royal  and  Bourbon,  on  the 
downtown  side  of  the  street,  are  the 
Touro  Buildings.  They  were  built  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  century  and 
formed  part  of  the  estate  of  the  cele- 
brated philanthropist,  Judah  P.  Touro 

The  flower  merchants  in  Canal  street 
are  well  known.  They  are  commonly 
found  near  the  "pralinieres."  Neither 
the  flower  women  nor  the  candy  ven- 
dors cry  their  wares,  but  sit  patiently 
waiting  for  customers,  meantime  brush- 
ing the  flies  away  with  mops  of  brown 
paper. 

Many  of  the  large  dry  goods  estab- 
lishments are  on  Canal  street,  and 
lady  visitors  may  find  in  any  one  of 
them  every  article  that  they  may  need 
from  a  package  of  hairpins  or  a  paper 
of  needles  and  spool  of  thread  to  the 
most  beautiful  silks  and  lace  importa 
tions. 

D.  H.  Holmes. 

A  time-honored  landmark  in  Canal 
street  is  the  mammoth  emporium  of 
D.  H.  Holmes.  It  occupies  extensive 
premises,  to  which  the  main  entrance 
is  at  No.  819  Canal  street.  Access 
may  also  be  had  from  Bourbon  and 
Dauphine  streets.  The  "Guide"  would 
be  incomplete  without  due  notice  of 
this  ancient  establishment,  wihich,  like 
a   fine  old  oak,   has  withstood  the 


storms  and  changes  that  have  swept 
over  the  city   during  the  past  half- 
century.     The  store  now  covers  an 
area  of  fifteen  city  lots,  and  is  not 
only  the  largest  in  New  Orleans,  but 
of  its  kind  in  the  entire  South.  Its 
history  dates     back    to  April,  1842, 
when  the  late  D.  H.  Holmes,  then  a 
young    and     enterprising  merchant, 
opened  a  dry  goods  store  at  No.  26 
Chartres  street.  This  establishment  was 
fortunate  enough  to  win  the  suffrages 
of  the  public  from  its  very  inception.  Its 
growth    in    popular   favor  was  pro- 
nounced, and  still  continues.   In  1849, 
following  the  tide  of  progress  which, 
tended  upward   and  away  from  the 
old     Creole     quarter,     Dr.  Holmes 
moved  to  the  present  site.     Here  he 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  extensive 
business    still    conducted    under  .  his 
familiar  name.    Fifty  years  in  Canal 
street  is  a  record  of  which  the  firm 
is  justly  proud.    In  that  long  period 
of  time,   Holmes'   has   seen  the  big 
stores   which   were    at   their  zenith 
when   it   made   its   debut    in  Canal 
street  pass  out  of  existence.     Of  ali 
of  them,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
prosperous  old  days,  it  alone  survives 
in  still-increasing  popularity  and  suc- 
cess.   All  of  the  great  establishments 
which   now   make   Canal   street  the 
great    cosmopolitan    thoroughfare  of 
this   delightful   city  have   sprung  up 
since  Holmes'  became  a  familiar  shop- 
ping-place for  the  elite  of  New  Or- 
leans.    The    most     interesting  and 
beautiful     memories     cluster  about 
Holmes'  store.    Within  its  parlors  al- 
most every  Queen  of  the  Carnival  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has 
stood  and  donned  for  the  first  time 
the  magnificent  robes  in  which  she 
later  dazzled  the  eyes  of  multitudes 
of  faithful  subjects  on  Mardi  Gras 
night.     What  secrets  of  prospective 
queens  and  maids,  of  high  hope  and 
artistic  achievement,  these  old  walls 
might  tell,  if  they  were  minded  to  be- 
tray the  secrets  of  the  Carnival  court! 
But  the  old  establishment  guards  its 
confidences  jealously,  and  never  once 
has     an     indiscreet     revelation  de- 
stroyed the  pretty  mysteries  of  these 
brief  reigns   and  one-night  royalties. 
For  a  half-century  the  white  baptis- 
mal robes,  and  the  first  communion 
gowns,  and  the  bridal  costumes,  and 
the  ball  dresses— aye,   and  even  the 
somber    mourning    apparel — of  half 
New  Orleans  have  been  shaped  by  the 
deft  fingers  of  Holmes'  clever  work- 
men and  women.    The  old  store  has 
heard  all   the  songs  and  stories  of 
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those  who  laughed  and  those  who 
sighed,  of  those  who  crossed  its 
threshhold  in  the  happy  morning  of 
life,  or  who  came  again  when  age 
had  left  its  furrows  on  their  snow- 
crowned  'brows.     Canal   street  with- 


World.  Strangers  to  New  Orleans 
should  not  fail  to  visit  Holmes',  which 
is  to  this  community  what  Macy's  is 
to  New  York,  Marshall  Field's  to 
Chicago,  or  Barrs  to  St.  Louis.  From 
the  street  one  does  not  get  even  the 


life 

>  m       >i«  ■  « 

SECTION  INTERIOR  D.  H.  HOLMES  STORE. 


out  Holmes'  would  hardly  be  the 
same.  To-day  the  establishment  com- 
prises thirty-six  different  departments, 
sjives  employment  to  over  800  men  and 
women,  and  maintains  representatives 
in   every    city    of    note   in    the  Old 


faintest  hint  of  the  architectural  splen- 
dor within.  With  a  keen  artistic  ap- 
preciation of  the  contrast,  Mr.  Holmes 
decorated  the  store  throughout  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  this  experiment, 
abundantly  justified  by  its  success,  is 
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uot  only  unique  among  business 
houses,  but  produces  a  delightful  effect, 
as  of  a  richly-ornamented  home,  in 
whose  well-managed  environment  may 
be  found  every  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence, from  the  parlor  to  the  kitchen, 
from  the  boudoir  to  the  library.  The 
entire  gamut  of  human  wants,  in  lux- 
urious household  appointments  and 
personal  comfort,  is  struck  in  the 
quaint,  cross-shaped  interior,  which 
stretches  through  the  entire  heart  of 
the  block,  from  Oanal  to  Custom- 
house, and  from  Dauphine  to  Bour- 
bon. There  are  four  main  aisles, 
which  converge  to  a  common  center. 


inaugurated  by  its  founder  and  so  suc- 
cessfully maintained  during  its  long 
and  honorable  existence. 

At  No.  829  Canal  street,  'between 
Bourbon  and  Dauphine,  i^  the  photo- 
graphic studio  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Rivoire, 
an  accomplished  artist,  whose  work  is 
admirably  represented  among  the 
illustrations  to  this  work.  The  ac- 
companying photo-engraving  gives  a 
view  of  the  well-equipped  interior  of 
Mr.  Rivoire's  establishment. 

The  handsome  building  on  the  corner 
of  Carondelet  and  Canal,  now  occupied 
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INTERIOR  RIVOIRE'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO. 


Looking  from  this  coign  of  vantage 
towards  Dauphine  street,  may  be  ob- 
tained a  view  of  what  is  considered 
the  finest  silkroom  in  the  United  States. 
Sumptuous  parlors  and  reception  rooms 
have  been  fitted  up  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  visitors,  where  all  are  wel- 
come to  come  and  rest,  a  privilege 
which  is  freely  availed  of;  where  bun- 
dles may  be  left  and  checked  free  of 
charge,  and  where  shopping  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  convenience.  The  death  of 
Mr.  Holmes,  a  few  years  ago,  had  no 
effect  upon  the  management  of  the 
store,  which  continues,  as  already 
pointed  out,  to  carry  out  the  policy 


by  L.  Fell  man  &  Co.,  was  built  by 
the  Pickwick  Club,  and  was  the  domi 
cile  of  that  organization  until  recently 
when  it  was  partially  burned.  The  club 
then  sold  it  and  found  quarters  in  the 
handsome  new  building  on  Canal,  near 
South  Rampart. 

At  No.  816  Canal  street  is  the  Com 
mercial  Club. 

The  Boston  Club, 

the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
New  Orleans,  occupies  the  building  at 
No.  824  Canal,  formerly  owned  by  the 
Mercer  family.  The  Boston  was  organ- 
ized in  1834  and  named  in  honor  of  an 
old-fashioned  game  of  cards  erstwhile 
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very  popular  among  the  solid  business 
men  of  the  community.  Dur  ug  the 
Civil  War  some  of  the  members  in- 
curred the  animosity  of  General  Bon 
Butler,  and  his  provost  marshal  seized 
its  quarters  and  disbanded  the  organi- 
zation. It  was  reorganized  in  18157 
Among  its  presidents  were  John  Hew- 
lett, Temple  Doswell,  S.  H.  Kennedy 
Phoenix  N.  Wood,  Victor  Burthe,  Gen- 
eral Dick  Taylor,  Dr.  Samuel  Chopin 
and  Hon.  Thos.  J.  Semmes.  It  has  en 
tertained  many  distinguished  gues:s, 
among  them  General  U.  S,  Grant  and 
Jefferson  Davis. 

The  Chess,  Checkers  and  Whist  Club 
occupies  a  handsome  three-story  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Baronne 
streets.  The  entrance  is  on  Baronne. 
It  was  organized  in  1880,  and  among 
the  celebrities  who  have  played  the 
king  of  games  within  its  hospitable 
walls  may  be  mentioned  Captain 
George  H.  Mackenzie,  Wilhelm  Stein- 
itz,  Zukertort  and  Morphy. 

Between  Dauphine  and  Burgundy 
streets  is  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
formerly  known  as  the  Varieties  Thea- 
tre. It  was  opened  'about  1871  by  the 
late  Lawrence  Barrett.  Barrett  re- 
mained in  charge  of  the  theatre  for  a 
number  of  years,  appearing  for  the 
first  time  in  that  classical  repertoire 
which  he  afterwards  made  famous 
Subsequently  the  theatre  was  managed 
by  Mrs.  Chanfrau,  and  then  by  the  late 
David  Bidwell.  It  is  a  famous  old 
playhouse,  and  many  a  name  immortal 
in  dramatic  literature  hns  appeared  on 
the  bill  boards  in  front  of  it.  The 
staircase,  which  consumes  a  space  of 
about  100  feet,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  any  American  theatre.  The 
house  belongs  to  the  Les  Varieties 
Club,  which  has  rooms  on  the  Cana! 
street  front. 

The  Pickwick  Club 

is  located  in  a  handsome  three-storied 
structure  of  light-colored  brick  anc 
stone  on  the  upper  side  of  Canal  street, 
between  Dryades  and  Rampart.  To 
this  home  the  club  removed  in  1896. 
This  club  dates  from  1857.  Its  first 
president  was  General  A.  H.  Gladden 
of  South  Carolina,  a  veteran  of  the 
Mexican  War,  who  fell  at  Shiloh  while 
in  command  of  the  First  Confederate 
Regulars. 

At  Basin  and  Canal  streets  is  the 
Spanish  Fort  Railroad  Depot. 

At  121  South  Basin,  within  sight  of 
Canal  street,  is  a  magnificent  three- 
storied  brick  building  overlooking  a 
spacious  green  plot,  in  the  center  of 


which  a  noble  elk  proudly  rears  its 
head.  The  New  Orleans  branch  of  the 
famous  organization  known  throughout 
the  United  States  as  "The  Ells"  has 
its  "Home"  in  this  building,  and  the 
square  'has  been  called  "Elk  Place"  in 
honor  of  the  association. 

On  Canal,  between  Villere  and  Rob- 
ertson, stands  the 

Richardson  riernorial 

i  Medical  School,  built  in  1804,  and 
presented  to  the  Tiflane  University 
by  Mrs.  Ida  Slocomb  Richardson, 
widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Tobias  G. 
Richardson.  It  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing of  white  stone,  equipped  with 
every  modern  appliance  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  medical  investigation.  It 
cost  upwards  of  $100,OHO.  A  bronze 
tablet  bearing  a  profile  of  Dr.  Richard- 
son ornaments  the  w  alb  of  the  entrance 
nail.  The  museum  is  remarkably  rich 
in  medical  curiosities.  The  Medical 
School  is  famous  throughout  the 
Union.  It  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
Tulane  University.  It  was  organized 
in  1834.  The  students  have  access  to 
the  Charity  Hospital. 

On  the  corner  of  Robertson,  diag- 
onally opposite  the  Richardson  Me- 
morial, is  the  medical  school  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Orleans 
University  for  Colored  Youths. 

The  Phyllis  Wheatley  Training 
School  for  Colored  Nurses  is  located 
in  this  building. 

After  crossing  Claiborne  avenue.  Ca- 
nal street  thence  on  to  the  bayou  is 
lined  with  beautiful  residences,  many 
1  of  them  embowered  among  trees  and 
vines.  At  No.  2030  Canal  is  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  John  T.  Gibbons,  brother 
of  the  great  American  Cardinal. 

The  Canal  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  is  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and 
Derbigny  street. 

Straight  University  (colored)  occupies 
a  whole  square  on  Canal  strtet,  be- 
tween Tonti  and  Roeheblave.  It  is 
fully  equipped  for  the  higher  education 
of  its  matriculates. 

The  beautiful  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  stands  at  the  corner 
of  South  Robertson  and  Canal  streets. 
It  was  erected  entirely  at  the  ex j>oiise 
of  one  of  New  Orleans'  most  philan- 
thropic citizens,  the  late  Colonel  P.  A. 
O'Brien.  The  cost  was  $50,000.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  at  his  death,  left  a  handsome 
sum  for  the  erection  of  the  School  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  which  adjoins  the 
church. 

As  the  car  nears  the  corner  of  Broad 
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and  Canal  an  imposing  and  beautiful 
edifice  known  as  the  House  of 

the  Good  Shepherd 

rises  in  view.  It  stands  at  the  corner 
of  Bienville  and  Broad  streets,  just 
two  squares  from  Canal,  and  is  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  of 
the  many  charitable  and  religious  in- 
stitutions for  which  this  old  city  is 
famous. 

The  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is 
a  reformatory  institution  for  the  re-  ! 
claiming  of  fallen  women.  The  build- 
ings, which  are  of  brick  and  very  ex- 
tensive, were  erected  from  the  fortune 
of  a  philanthropic  lady  of  New  Or- 
leans, who  determined  to  devote  her 
pure  life  to  the  calling  of  a  S.ster  of 
the  Good  Shepherd.  They  were  built 
over  thirty-five  years  ago,  but  long  be 
fore  that  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  were  in  New  Orleans,  devot- 
ing themselves  to  their  God-sent  mis- 
sion. All  fallen  women  who  wish 
to  repent  are  admitted  here,  and 
girls  placed  in  the  reformatory 
are  trained  to  habits  of  indus- 
try and  order,  and  assist  in  their 
self-maintenance  by  performing  vari- 
ous household  duties  and  engaging  in 
sewing  for  private  individuals  and 
stores,  and  washing  for  public  institu- 
tions, hotels,  etc.  Visitors  are  admit- 
ted* on  application  to  the  superioress 
or  janitress  at  the  Bienville  street  en- 
trance. The  services  are  very  beauti- 
ful. Visitors  to  the  chapel  are  sep- 
arated by  a  grating  from  the  body  of 
the  church,  and  do  not  see  the  hun- 
dreds of  penitents  whose  murmured 
prayers  are  audible  all  around.  Those 
of  the  women  and  girls  who  show 
themselves  qualified,  and  who  are  de 
sirous  of  entering  upon  a  religious  life, 
are  admitted  to  the  Order  of  Magda- 
lens.  The  sisters  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd wear  robes  of  pure  white,  but  the 
Magdalens  wear  a  brown  garb  in  dis-  | 
tinction  from  the  spotless  women  who 
enter  the  order  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  reformation  of  the  outcast. 

In  the  workroom,  or  rather  sewing- 
room,  of  the  institution,  where  the 
"penitents"  and  "consecrates,"  or 
those  who  are  on  probation  for  the  Or- 
der of  Magdalens  sit  doing  the  beau- 
tiful embroidery  and  fine  sewing  that 
are  the  wonder  of  New  Orleans,  there 
is  a  handsome  altar  of  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God.  The  story  of  its  erec- 
tion is  particularly  pathetic.  One  night 
many  years  ago,  when,  as  occasionally 
happens  in  New  Orleans,  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  the  bell  of  the 


convent  rang  far  after  midnight,  and 
the  good  sister,  peering  out  into  the 
darkness,  saw  a  closed  carriage  at  the 
great  iron  gate.  The  next  moment  a 
woman,  beautiful  as  an  houri  and  ele- 
gantly gowned  in  silk  and  lace  and 
glittering  with  diamonds,  approached, 
and,  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of 
the  humble  nun,  asked  admittance. 
The  superioress  was  called,  and  seeing 
the  tears  streaming  down  the  face  of 
the  beautiful  woman,  she  asked  her 
name.  It  was  notorious  throughout 
New  Orleans.  tJnable  to  credit  the 
evidence  of  her  own  senses,  the  Mother 
Superioress  took  the  woman  by  the 
hand,  and  gently  lifting  her  from  her 
knees,  said:  "My  daughter,  do  you 
really  wish  to  forsake  the  life  you 
have  been  leading?"  She  answered- 
"Yes."  "Then,"  said  the  good  mother, 
"you  must  take  off  all  these  baubles, 
for  we  live  very  simple  lives  here." 
"Willingly!  willingly!"  cried  the 
woman,  and  she  was  taken  in.  The 
next  day  she  donned  the  simple  dress 
of  the  "penitent  class,"  and  day  in  and 
day  out  for  nine  years  she  worked 
faithfully  on,  never  alluding  to  her 
past  life,  burying  all  in  her  heart  and 
seeking  peace  with  God.  The  sister- 
hood was  deeply  touched  when  one 
day  she  came,  and,  as  in  that  fateful 
night  in  the  years  gone  by,  knelt  at 
the  feet  of  the  good  mother  once  more 
and  asked  to  be  admitted  into  the  Or- 
der of  Magdalens.  She  served  her  time 
of  probation,  and  on  the  day  when 
she  knelt  before  the  altar  and  forever 
consecrated  her  life  to  God  to  labor 
for  the  uplifting  of  the  womanhood 
that  she  had  striven  to  drag  down  be- 
fore she  sought  this  safe  haven  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  she  bethought  herself 
of  the  box  of  jewels  that  had  lain  hid- 
den away  in  her  trunk  all  these  years, 
and  a  great  resolve  came  to  her. 
With  her  face  bearing  now  more  the 
light  of  heaven  than  earth,  she  went 
to  her  room,  and  gathering  up  all  the 
trinkets  that  had  been  her  pride  and 
glory  in  other  years,  she  brought  them 
and  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  the  good 
mother,  and  begged  that  she  would 
take  them  and  sell  them,  and  with 
their  proceeds  erect  an  altar  to  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God  in  the  class- 
room in  which  the  "penitents"  sat 
daily  at  work.  "For,"  said  she,  "it  was 
the  picture -of  this  sweet  face,  day  by 
day,  that  so  deeply  touched  my  heart 
with  the  divinity  and  priceless  truth  of 
pure  womanhood,  and  I  wish  that  out 
of  my  sin  and  tears  there'may  arise  an 
altar  in  honor  of  the  Mother  of  Him 


who  did  not  disdain  the  Magdalen;  an 
altar  that  will  be  a  lesson  and  per 
petnal  sermon  without  words  to  all 
others  who,  like  me,  have  sinned,  and 
whom  Providence  may  bring  to  this 
safe  retreat."  And  «o  the  beautiful 
altar  was  erected,  and  from  its  shadow 
hundreds  of  girls  who  have  entered 
the  convent  since  then  have  passed 
from  the  humble  workroom,  where  in- 
dustry is  the  watchword,  to  the  eternal- 
ly safe  harbor  of  the  "Magdalen's 
.  Home." 

In  the  rear  portion  of  the  grounds  is 
a  fine  two-story  brick  building,  erected 
some  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $30,000 


Statue    and   West  End. 
street  electric  cars  stop 
Metairie    Kidge,    one  of 
parts  of  the  city.  Just 
the  turn  along  the  Bayou 
the  ancient  "Terre  des 
Leper  Land  of  early  Cre 
Hospital  of  St.  Lazare  j 
was  erected  in  the  early 
nation,  but  all  traces  of 
since  disappeared. 


The  Canal 
here.   This  ie 
the  highest 
around  from 
St.  John  was 
Lepreux,"  or 
ole  days.  The 
stood  here.  It 
French  domi 
it  have  long 


The  terminus  of  Canal  street  marks 
also  the  cities  of  the  dead.  All  around 
the  visitor  will  notice  beautiful  and 
picturesque 
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through  the  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Thorny 
Lafon,  for  the  reclaiming  of  colored 
girls.  It  is  also  under  the  charge  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

As  the  car  nears  its  terminus  it 
passes  the  Beauregard  Public  School. 
It  occupies  an  entire  square  of  ground 
The  building  was  once  a  fine  old 
Southern  mansion,  the  property  of  a 
cultured  Spaniard,  Mr.  Del  Escobal. 

Canal  street  terminates  at  the 

Half-Way  House, 

on  the  New  Basin  Canal.  The  Half 
Way  House  is  so  called  because  it  is 
very  nearly  half-way  between  Clay 


Cemeteries. 

The  handsomes  cemeteries  of  the 
American  section  are  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Canal  street  terminus,  and 
while  exploring  this  neighborhood  the 
visitor  will  do  well  to  visit  them. 

The  Metairie  Jockey  Club  went  oat 
of  existence  about  1870. 

netaide  Cemetery. 
This  beautiful  cemetery  is  owned  by 
an  association  organized  in  1872. 
The  system  of  lakes  and  lawns  was 
executed  in  1895,  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000.  The  first  lake,  starting 
near    the    entrance  to  the  cemetery, 
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is  called  the  Horeshoe;  a  carriage 
drive  32  feet  wide  extends  around  the 
lake,  and  there  is  a  shady  promenade 
for  pedestrians.  The  second  lake  is 
called  Lake  Mott,  and  is  1200  feet 
long,  or  one-half  as  long  as  the  Horse- 
shoe; the  third  is  called  Prospect 
Lake,  and  is  2700  feet  long.  There 
ore  many  fine  tombs  in  this  cemetery. 
Near  the  entrance  is  the  mound-shaped 
vault  of  the  Confederate  Benevolent 
Association  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee, 
surmounted  by  Doyle's  famous  eques- 


tomb  of  the  Association  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  is  surmounted  by  a  shaft, 
crowned  by  a  statue  of  General  Stone- 
wall Jackson.  Near  by  is  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Washington  Artillery*  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  their  old  com- 
mander, Colonel  J.  B.  Walton.  The 
tombs  of  General  Fred  N.  Ogden  and 
of  Dr.  J.  D.  Brnns,  the  one  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  of  reconstruction  days  and 
commander  of  the  celebrated  White 
League,  and  the  other  a  poet  and  physi- 
cian, are  close  together.    General  Og- 
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trian  statue  of  General  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston.  The  burial  vault  in  the  heart 
of  the  mound  contains  a  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  General  Johnston,  on  which 
is  inscribed  Dimitry's  famous  epitaph, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  mortuary 
inscriptions  in  the  English  language 
At  the  entrance  to  the  vault  stands  a 
marble  statue  of  an  orderly  sergeant 
"Calling  the  Roll,"  also  from  the  chisel 
of  Doyle.  ,  The  trophy  of  arms  over  the 
entrance  was  modeled  by  Perelli  from 
the  badge  of  the  association.  The 


den's  is  marked  by  an  enormous 
bowlder,  with  the  name  roughly  cut 
into  it.  Just  before  reaching  these 
interesting  graves,  the  visitor  will 
pass  the  Clapp  tomb,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  partly-draped  sar- 
cophagus. The  Howard  tomb  is  a 
large  structure  of  granite,  with  iron 
gates,  through  which  the  visitor  may 
see  the  interior,  and  the  statue  of 
Time,  seated,  with  a  finger  pressed  to 
his  lips.  The  face  of  this  statue  is  said 
to  have  been  modeled  from  Mr.  How- 
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ard's. In  this  cemetery  also  will  be 
found  the  tombs  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo. 
Nicholson,  late  proprietors  of  the  Pica- 
yune, who  died  in  February,  1896. 

Near  the  entrance  will  be  seen  the 
large  receiving  vault,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  chapel.  Among  the  notable  tombs 
are  those  of  the  Hernandez,  Slocomb 
and  Morris  families,  and  near  the  cen- 
tral lake  that  of  the  McCan  family. 
The  grounds  were  originally  laid  out 


various  volunteer  fire  companies  which 
formerly  constituted  the  fire  depart- 
ment of  the  city.  Near  the  en- 
trance will  be  seen  the  lofty  shat- 
tered column  which  commemorates 
Irad  Ferry,  the  first  martyr  of  the  de- 
partment, who  was  killed  at  a  fire  on 
Camp  street,  in  January,  1837,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  The  volunteer 
firemen  included  the  best  men  in  the 
city,  socially  as  well  as  commercially, 


CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS'  MON 

in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  Major 
B.  M.  Harrod,  which  retained  the 
old  race  course  as  the  main  drive  and 
reserved  a  large  lake  in  the  center. 

The  Firemen's  Cemetery 

will  be  recognized  from  the  gateway, 
modeled  upon  the  Egyptian  pilon,  or 
temple  gates.  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  fine  tombs,  belonging  to  the 
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and  Irad  Ferry  was,  as  the  long  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  attests,  one  of 
the  best-known  citizens  of  New  Or- 
leans. On  the  main  aisle  of  this  ceme- 
tery may  be  seen  the  column  commem- 
orating John  T.  Monroe,  the  war  Mayor 
of  the  city.  The  tomb  of  Perseverance 
Fire  Company  No.  13  is  near  the  main 
entrance.  Maunsel  White,  one  time 
Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  but  now  better 
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known  as  the  inventor  of  the  pepper- 
sauce  which  bears  his  name,  is  buried 
here.  The  tomb  of  the  Bakers'  Society 
should  also  be  visited. 

Greenwood  Cemetery 

the  visitor  will  notice  especially  the 
large  tombs  erected  by  the  Swiss  So- 
ciety, the  Association  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  erected  in  1874,  and  the 
Typographical  Union,  inaugurated  in 
1855.  The  beautiful  and  artistic  monu- 
ment dedicated  to  the  memory  of  over 
500  Confederate  soldiers,  who  sleep 
within  its  shadows,  stands  at  the  corner 
formed  by  the  continuation  of  Canal 
street  and  the  New  Basin  Canal.  The 
tomb  where  rest  D.  S.  Woodruff,  ex- 
foreman,  and  Wm.  McLeod,  foreman, 
of  Mississippi  Fire  Company  No.  2. 
both  killed  at  a  fire  in  1854,  is  in  this 
cemetery.  A.  D.  Crossman,  Mayor  of 
the  city,  who  died  in  1857,  is  buried 
here  also.  A  gallant  soldier  and  journal- 
ist, Dan  C.  Byerly,  who  fell  during 
one  of  the  heated  political  conflicts 
which  grew  out  of  the  rancors  of  re- 
construction times,  sleeps  peacefully 
here.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  cemetery 


is  an  artistic  monument  to  the  firemen 
in  the  form  of  a  lofty  pavilion,  in  which 
stands  the  marble  figure  of  a  fireman, 
carrying  a  line  of  hose. 

The  Sportsman's  Park,  where  base- 
ball games  take  place  in  summer  time 
and  football  in  winter,  adjoins  the 
Firemen's  Cemetery. 

The  scene  on  the  bayou  here  is  very 
picturesque.  The  New  Basin  was  con- 
structed to  facilitate  the  commerce  of 
the  icity  through  more  direct  com- 
munication with  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
The  basin  is  navigable  for  schooners 
launches  and  other  small  craft. 

The  old  Oakland  Driving  Park  is  on 
the  shellroad  adjoining  the  Metairie 
Cemetery.  It  has  not  been  used  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  The  shell- 
road,  which  crosses  the  Bayou  St. 
John  on  an  iron  bridge  at  the  Halfway 
House,  is  a  toll  road,  and  leads  to 
West  End. 

The  tourist  may  return  to  the  busi 
ness  section  of  Canal  street  by  the 
same  route,  "The  Canal  and  Cemetery 
Cars." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


The  Uptown  Section,  or  American  Quarter 
— Historical  Sketch. 


The  growth  of  the  city  above  Canal 
Street  hasi  taken  place  within  the 
present  century.  It  is  the  American 
New  Orleans,  founded  by  the  sturdy 
band  of  Westerners,  who,  as  early  as 
1772,  saw  the  commercial  advantages 
that  could  be  secured  by  a  union  of 
Southern  and  Western  forces,  a  con- 
summation, by  the  way,  that  the  mer 
chants  of  our  own  day  are  still  so 
sedulously  seeking.  Following  the  dar- 
ing adventurers  came  rich  traders  and 
merchants  from  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton, who  established  branch  houses  ir 
New  Orleans,  and  their  success  brought 
other  Americans,  young,  energetic,  whc 
came  and  located  in  New  Orleans  and 


sought  to  find  the  Aladdin's  lamp  that 
was  said  to  be  hidden  everywhere  in 
the  rubbish  of  the  old  French  town. 

As  the  city  grew  it  became  a  battle 
ground  for  mastery  between  the  own- 
ers and  founders  of  old  New  Or- 
leans and  this  hardy,  thrifty  band  of 
invaders.  The  Creoles,  with  their  easy, 
elegant  manners  and  luxurious  homes 
had  little  use  for  these  pioneer  invad- 
ers, whom  they  styled  "barbarians," 
"tradesmen"  and  "Coquins  Americains." 
But  the  sturdy  pioneers  were  not  to 
be  deterred,  and  continued  to  pour  into 
New  Orleans,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
Creoles.  Especially  did  the  bitter  feel- 
ing grow  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana 
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to  the  United  States  in  1S03.  The  I 
proud,  high-spirited  Creole^  bitterly  re 
sented  having  been  "sold  like  a  lot  of 
cattle  to  the  American  Government,1 
and  the  delay  of  the  United  States 
Congress  in  granting  them  statehood 
and  the  debates  in  that  body  as  to  their 
ability  to  govern  themselves  aggravated 
the  (situation  in  New  Orleans.  Finally 
it  became  so  that  a  "Creole"  and  an 
"American"  could  not  meet  on  the 
streets  without  a  quarrel;  duels  oc- 
curred every  day;  or,  worse  still,  the 
Creoles  politely  refused  to  fight  with 
the  "barbarians."  Even  the  negroes  of 
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Louisiana,  free  and  slave,  shared  the 
prejudices  of  the  whites,  and  showed 
their  contempt  by  taunting'  the 
"American  negro  slaves"  with  the  epi 
thet,  "Cos  Mechants  'Meriquin  Co- 
quins"  (Those  wicked  American  ras 
cals,  or  thieves). 

The  population  of  the  city  had  been 
largely  increased  from  1703  to  1802 
by  immigration  from  France,  and  was. 
in  1S03,  prepouderatingly  foreign  to 
America.  The  "Creoles"  refused  to 
take  any  office  under  the  Territorial 
Government,  and  politely  ignored  Fng 
lish,  or  "American,"  which  had  been 
made    the   official    language   of  the 


province  after  the  cession  to  the  United 
States.  There  was  so  much  jealousy, 
so  much  distrust,  that  the  governor 
and  state  officials  began  to  feel  the 
difficulties  of  their  position.  Placards 
of  an  insurrectionary  nature  were 
posted  by  some  ill-advised  Americans 
over  the  city  by  night;  a  panic  seemed 
imminent.  At  this  juncture  the  cool- 
ness and  wisdom  of  the  governor  and 
some  of  the  foremost  American  citi 
zens  prevailed.  The  Americans  de 
cided  to  have  a  city  of  their  own,  be 
yond  the  ancient  French  limits,  and 
the  "Faubourg  Ste.  Marie,"  lying  on 


STREET  FROM  CANAL. 

the  other  side  of  Canal  street,  became 
their  point  of  gravitation. 

The  "Faubourg  Ste.  Marie"  extended 
from  the  "Terre  Commune,"  or  Gov- 
ernment reservation,  outside  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  city,  to  the  line  marked 
by  Delord  street.  It  was  owned  by  a 
wealthy  planter  named  Jean  Gravier, 
and  was  first  called  the  "Ville  Gra- 
vier." After  the  great  conflagration  in 
Miro's  time  Gravier  divided  the  tract 
into  lots  and  streets,  and  found  a  ready 
sale  for  all  among  the  discontented 
Americans.  He  changed  the  name  of 
the  section  to  the  "Faubourg  Ste. 
Marie,"  in  honor  of  his  mother. 
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The  old  landing  fixed  by  the  Spanish 
governors  for.  flatboats  and  barges  lay 
outside  the  city  walls,  along  the  banks 
of  the  "Tchoupitoulas"  road,  so  called 
by  the  Indians  on  account  of  a  hiillet 
seed    which  flourished    to  perfection 
along  this  batture.    The  road  lay  in 
front    of  the    old  Jesuit  plantation, 
which  occupied  the  site  on  which  the 
Picayune  office  now  stands.  When  the 
section  was  laid  off  in  streets  and  lots, 
Tchoupitoulas    road    became  Tchoupi 
toulas  street;  the  "Terre  Commune" 
Common  street.    Gravier's  own  name 
was  given  to  the  next  street,  and  then 
"Union,"  in  honor  of  the  American 
Union.   On  Magazine  street  had  been 
situated     the     Spanish  government 
"magazines,"  or  storehouses  for  Ken- 
tucky tobacco;  and  the  Spanish  term 
"Calle  del  Almazen"  named  this  street. 
Where    Camp    street    lies,  stretching 
out  in  a  direct  line  beyond  the  Jesuits' 
plantation   to    the   swamp,    was  the 
"Campo  de  Negros,"  or  Negro  Camp, 
the  ground  allotted  to  the  free  negroes 
who  came  to  New  Orleans  after  the 
San  Domingo  insurrection.  Their  truck 
gardens  supplied  the  New  Orleans  mar- 
kets.  The  truck  gardens  were  shoved 
off  to  the  woods,  and  the  name  "Camp" 
was  therefore  given  to  the  street  lying 
parallel    with  Magazine.    St.  Charles 
and  Carondelet  followed.   In  the  rear 
of  where  the  Poydras  Market  stands 
at  the  end  of  Gravier  street,  near  the 
swamp,  which  was  then  very  close  to 
the  city  limits,  stood  the  old  plantation 
iiome  of  Jean  Gravier.   The  next  line 
marked  the  "Villa  of  Jul'an  Poydras 
de  Lalande,"  a  young  Frenchman  who 
tiad    come    to    New    Orleans  from 
San  Domingo  in  Galvez's  day  when 
he    recognized    the    first  mutterings 
of   the   terrible   revolution   that  was 
afterwards  to  burst  forth  in  all  ite 
fury,  driving  the  people    of    the  soil 
before  it.    Poydras  furnished  himself 
with  a  peddler's  stock  and  traveled  up 
the  coast  on  foot  all  the  way  to  St 
Liouis,  thus  beginning  the  commercial 
connection    of  the  great  Mississipp' 
Valley.  He  was  a  poet,  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman,  but  he  was  poor  and  was 
$ot  ashamed  to  "carry  a  pack  on  his 
back."     Out   of   his   industry  came 
wealth,  honors,  slaves,   a  plantation 
and  a  colonial  home.   He  is  recalled 
in  the  Creole  traditions  as  a  courtly 
gentleman    who  was    the  friend  and 
foard    of    Galvez,    and    who  always 
dressed  in  the  Louis  XV  style.  At 
this  ancient  villa  he  entertained  the 
fhree    royal   sons  of    Philip  Egalite 
when  they  came  to  New  Orleans.  But 


his  villa  was  also  ever  open,  to  ped- 
dlers, and  it  was  said  in  the  French 
quarter  "that  no  man  with  a  pack  on 
his  back"  was  ever  turned  from  Jul 
ian  Poydras'  door.  He  founded,  in 
1821,  the  Poydras  Asylum,  and  at  his 
«ieath  left  many  noble  bequests  to  char 
ity  and  to  his  adopted  city.  How  fit 
ting  that  his  name  should  be  given  to 
the  street  where  his  villa  stood. 

Nicholas  Girod  owned  the  next  line 
of  demarcation  along  the  river  front, 
and  close  upon  it  were  the  "invest- 
ments" of  Julia,  a  free  colored  woman, 
who  owned  her  own  slaves  and  who 
was  a  model  of  good  conduct  and  pro- 
priety. Hence  the  names  Girod  and 
Julia)  streets.  And  so,  all  the  way  to 
Delord  street,  old  landmarks  were  de- 
molished, plantations  were  cut  up  into 
streets,  and  swamp  lands  were  re- 
claimed. Before  the  Creoles  were  even 
aware,  the  Faubourg  Ste.  Marie  had 
become  a  great  commercial  rival  and 
claimed  its  own  separate  churches 
theatres  and  cemeteries. 

In  1805  the  Americans  built  the 
first  Protestant  church  ever  erected 
in  New  Orleans.  It  was  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  and  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Canal  and  Dauphine  streets. 
In  1823  the  Americans  opened  their 
theatre  on  Camp  street,  near  Poydras, 
on  the  spot  where  the  Rice,  Born  & 
Co.'s  hardware  establishment  now 
stands.  It  was  an  "all-year-round" 
theatre,  and  was  owned  and  managed 
by  James  Caldwell,  a  noted  English 
scholar,  actor  and  gentleman,  and  a 
"bon  vivant,"  without  whose  presence 
and  incomparable  "bon  mots"  no  so- 
cial function  of  the  American  quarter 
of  that  day  was  considered  complete. 
Such  regular  annual  stars  as  the  elder 
Booth,  Macready,  Forrest  and  the 
Placides  walked  the  boards  of  the  old 
Camp  Street  Theatre. 

Such  was  the  enterprise  of  the  Amer- 
icans that  in  1830  New  Orleans 
ranked  after  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  in  the  order  of.  the  great 
cities  of  the  Union,  and  travelers  came 
from  all  parts  to  see  the  "Queen  City 
of  the  South,"  so  wealthy,  so  gracious, 
so  cultured,  and  the  greatest  cotton 
and  sugar  market  of  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  its  enterprise, 
the  Faubourg  Ste.  Marie  was  constant- 
ly out-yoted  by  the  French  city  below 
Canal  street.  The  Mayor  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Councilmen  were  always 
elected  by  the  French  Quarter.  As  a 
consequence,  almost  all  the  revenues 
of  the  city  were  expended  on  improve- 
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tnents  below  Canal  street.  The  rail- 
road built  in  1825.  the  old  Pontchar- 
train,  was  voted  to  the  downtown  sec- 
tion; also  the  Carondelet  Canal.  The 
citizens  of  the  American  section,  in- 
censed at  this,  built  their  own  canal, 
which  brought  the  traffic  of  the  lakes 
to  the  foot  of  Julia  street;  and  in  the 
excitement  of  rivalry  and  antagonism, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Faubourg  Ste. 
Marie,  with  the  aid  of  the  country 
members  of  the  Legislature,  forced 
through  that  body,  in  1831,  a  bill 
which  was  an  amendment  to  the  city 
charter,  and  which  divided  the  city 
into  three  distinct  municipalities,  each 


were  grouped  picturesquely  the  pres- 
ent City  Hall,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  and 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  News- 
paper companies,  and  railroad  com- 
panies, and  banks  and  exchanges  and 
warehouses  and  compresses  sprang  up, 
and  property  enhanced  fourfold  in 
value. 

Beyond  Julia  and  Girod  streets 
stretched  old  historic  plantations, 
which,  one  after  another,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  and  were,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  the  Creoles,  cut 
up  into  lots  and  streets.  All  through 
the  Garden  District  of  New  Orleans 
are  remains  of  the  pecan  groves  and 
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VIEW  DOWN  CARONDELET  STREET  FROM  POYDRAS. 


with  its  own  Mayor  and  City  Coun 
eil,  and  entirely  independent  of  the 
other.  The  Faubourg  Ste.  Marie  thus 
became  the  controller  of  its  own 
finances,  and  determined  to  make  a 
mighty  bound.  It  built  its  own  levees, 
paved  its  streets,  erected  warehouses 
and  blocks  and  blocks  of  residences. 

An  old  quagmire  in  St.  Charles  street 
was  filled  in,  and  upon  its  site  rose 
the  old  St.  Charles  Hotel,  with  its 
beautiful  porticoes  and  stately  col- 
umns. The  miserable  waste  along 
Camp  and  Julia  streets  was  converted 
into  Lafayette  Square,  and  around  this 


venerable  avenues  of  oaks  of  the  plant- 
ations of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Promi- 
nent among  these  was  the  old  De 
Bore  plantation,  where  the  first  great 
migar  planter  of  Louisiana  and  grand- 
father of  the  illustrious  historian, 
Gayarre,  lived.  It  had  formerly  been 
the  plantation  of  the  patriot  Masan, 
who  was  condemned  to  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment in  Morro  Castle  by  Gover- 
nor O'Reilly.  This  plantation  covered 
what  is  now  Audubon  Park,  and,  ex- 
tending above  it,  was  the  plantation 
of  Pierre  Foucher,  a  son-in-law  of  M. 
De  Bore.    Carrollton  was  the  prop- 
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erty of  the  unfortunate  Lafreniere,  and 
subsequently  became  the  plantation  of 
the  famous  Mile.  De  Macarty,  the  his- 
torical "vieille  fille,"  or  "old  maid,"  of 
the  faubourg. 

It  soon  became  evident  even  to  the 
proud-spirited  Creoles  that  the  little 
"upstart  city  above  Canal  street,"  as 
they  called  the  new  establishment,  had 
forever  left  its  French  mother  in  the 
rear.  In  1852  the  three  municipali- 
ties came  together  again  as  one  city. 


charming  customs  as  instinctively  its 
own. 

With  this  introduction,  the  tourist 
is  invited  to  follow  the  "Guide"' 
through  the  "American  Quarter." 

Tulane  Avenue. 

As  remarked  in  the  beginning  of  this- 
Guide,  the  best  way  to  see  the  Ameri- 
can section  of  the  city  is  from  the 
street  cars,  alighting  as  individual  in- 
terest may  dictate  at  such  points  as 


COURTHOUSE  AND  PRISON. 


The  Americans  had  gained  their  point; 
the  Creoles  gracefully  yielded,  and  the 
old  Cabildo  surrendered  its  ancient 
rights  to  the  new  City  Hall. 

And  since,  side  by  side  with  the  old 
city,  the  new  one  has  grown;  radically 
distinct  in  language,  sentiment,  cus- 
toms and  manners,  yet  strangely  bound 
to  the  olden  city  by  a  thousand  dear 
and  tender  ties,  and  gracefully  accept- 
ing   some   of   its    most  ancient  and 


may  seem  in  the  judgment  of  the 
tourist  to  merit  a  closer  personal  in- 
spection. Among  these  may  be  sug- 
gested the  new  Courthouse  and  Prison, 
and  the  great  Charity  Hospital  of  New 
Orleans,  lying  along  the  route  of  the 
Tulane  avenue  cars. 

This  car  may  be  taken  in  Canal 
street;  it  turns  thence  into  South  Ram- 
part, and  thence  into  Tulane  avenue  at 
the  intersection  of  Rampart  and  Com- 
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mon  streets.  At  the  corner  of  Basin 
and  Tulane  avenue  stand  the  new 

Courthouse  and  Jail. 

They  occupy  a  whole  square  and  were 
erected  between  1893  and  1895,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $350,000.  The  criminal 
courts  are  on  the  second  floor,  over- 
looking Common  street.  On  the  lower 
floor  will  be  found  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Police,  the  First  Recorder's 
Court  and  various  other  administrative 
offices.  The  rest  of  the  square  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Parish  Jail.  A  high  brici* 
wall  surrounds  this  portion.  A  crimmal 
accused  of  a  capital  crime  enters  the 
institution  at  the  time  of  his  first  ar- 
rest, and,  if  convicted,  never  leaves  it 
till  after  his  sentence  or  execution. 
The  entrance  to  the  jail  is  on  Gravier 
street.  Permission  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Criminal  Sheriff  (whose  office 
is  in  the  building)  m  enter  the  jail. 
The  executions  take  place  in  the  large 
paved  courtyard  in  the  angle  farmed 
by  Basin  and  Gravier  streets.  The 
newness  of  the  place  precludes  any- 
thing curious  or  romantic  about  the 
building;  but  the  history  of  the  former 
jail,  or'  old  "Parish  Prison,"  located  on 
Orleans  street,  back  of  Congo  Square, 
was  full  of  romance  and  horror.  The 
old  building  was  torn  down  in  1895, 
when  the  new  structure  in  Tulane  ave- 
nue was  erected. 

The  white  building  on  the  corner 
of  Tulane  and  Liberty  is  the  New  Or- 
leans Polyclinic. 

Between  South  Rampart  and  How- 
ard streets  will  be  seen  the  long  facade 
of  the 

Charity  Hospital. 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  charitable  in- 
stitutions in  America.  The  first  Char- 
ity Hospital  in  Louisiana  was  founded 
in  1721,  by  Bienville,  at  the  French 
settlement  in  Biloxi,  and  transferred 
to  New  Orleans,  with  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment, in  1723.  In  1727. seven  Ur- 
suline  nuns  same  from  France  to  take 
charge  of  the  household  management 
and  nursing.  The  hospital  adjoined  the 
old  Ursuline  Convent  in  Chartres 
street.  In  1737  Jean  Louis,  a  sailor, 
in  gratitude  for  the  tender  nursing  of 
the  Ursulines,  left  10,000'  livres  for 
the  founding  of  a  Charity  Hospital. 
The  building  was  erected  outside  the 
town  limits,  on  the  west  side  of  Ram- 
part, between  Toulouse  and  St.  Louis 
streets,  and  was  the  original  of  the 
present  immense  establishment  in  How- 
ard avenue. 

This  institution  should  be  visited. 
Its  erection  was  begun  in  1831,  with 


means  furnished  through  the  liberality 
of  several  citizens,  supplemented  by 
State  appropriations.  It  was  modeled 
after  the  Shrewsbury  Hospital,  Eng- 
land. The  original  building,  300  feet 
long  by  50  deep,  stands  in  the 
center  of  the  square.  Much  of  the 
space  is  occupied  by  outbuildings, 
etc.,  added  from  time  to  time  to 
the  main  structure.  The  patients 
were  removed  to  this  site  in  the 
winter  of  1833-34.  Jan.  6,  1834,  over 
63  years  ago,  the  present  household 
management,  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
was  installed,  in  response  to  an  earnest 
appeal  from  the  Board  of  Adminis- 
trators. They  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  house  surgeon  and  his  as- 
sistants. The  hospital  is  divided  into 
four  general  departments,  which  are 
subdivided  into  46  free  wards.  The 
hospital  is  managed  by  a  Board  of 
Administrators  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  first  story  contains  the 
surgical  and  ophthalmic  wards  (two  of 
which  are  for  colored  patients),  the 
laboratory,  apothecary's  office,  mess- 
room  and  storerooms.  In  the  right- 
hand  wing  are  the  women's  wards. 
The  operating  room  of  the  hospital  is 
called  "The  Miles  Amphitheatre,"  in. 
memory  of  the  great  surgeon,  Dr.  A. 
B.  Miles,  who  was  for.  some  years 
house  surgeon  here.  This  amphitheatre 
is  most  perfectly  equipped  and  most 
thoroughly  fitted  for  its  work,  being 
regarded  among  those  competent  to 
judge  as  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 
There  are  about  8501  beds.  The  hospi- 
tal handles  about  7000  cases  annually. 
There  is  an  admirable  system  of  free 
clinics. 

Across  the  street,  on  the  corner  of 
Freret,  is  the  building  occupied  by  the 
Ambulance  Corps  and  the  resident 
students  of  the  Medical  Corps. 

Just  beyond  this,  on  the  same  ex- 
tensive grounds  as  the  hospital  proper, 
stands  that  noble  offering  to  the  poor, 
little  afflicted  children  of  Louisiana, 
known  as  the 

nilliken  Memorial 

Hospital.  The  magnificent  building 
and  its  completement  equipments  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed were  the  gift  of  Mrs.  D.  A. 
Milliken,  a  noble  Louisiana  lady, 
who,  out  of  her  sorrow  and  tears 
at  the  death  of  her  husband  and 
child,  turned  her  thoughts  to  the  great 
cause  of  charity  and  humanity,  and 
erected  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband 
this  adjunct  to  the  Charity  Hospital  of 
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New  Orleans.  The  memorial  is  a  mas- 
sive, three-storied  brick  structure  and 
basement,  built  on  the  pavilion  plan. 
In  the  center  is  a  magnificent  rotunda, 
with  fountain  playing  in  the  sunlight, 
which  enters  from  the  arched  dome 
above.  In  the  arched  alcove  are  three 
beautiful  memorial  windows,  two  of 
which  are  inscribed  respectively  to  the 
memory  of  Richard  and  Fannie  Milli- 
ken.  There  are  magnificent  dormi- 
tories and  lavatories,  and  perfectly 
equipped  wards  and  operating  rooms, 
and  one  of  the  finest  milk  laboratories 
in  the  United  States,  whence  milk  is 
dispensed  free  to  the  poor  little  suffer- 
ing babes  of  the  city.  The  roof  gar- 
den is  very  beautiful.  The  entire  struct- 
ure was  erected  at  a  cost  of  some  $38,- 


tors  of  the  institution  and  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  able  Sis- 
ter Superioress. 

Another  munificent  bequest,  amount- 
ing to  some  $80,000,  has  been  made  to 
the  hospital  by  the  late  Wm.  Rich- 
ards. It  is  proposed  with  this  to  erect 
a  building  for  the  exclusive  treatment 
of  infectious  diseases;  and  upon  the 
large  tract  of  ground  recently  acquired 
by  the  institution  the  authorities  de- 
sign the  erection  of  a  hospital  for  con- 
sumptives. 

The  Claiborne  Market  stands  at  the 
corner  of  Tuiane  avenue  and  Claiborne 
street. 

St.  Joseph's  Church 

is  the  immense  structure  of  brick  on 
the  corner  of  the  avenue  and  South 
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600,  and  the  furnishings  and  other 
equipments  make  the  sum  total  of 
Mrs.  Milliken's  generous  gift  approxi- 
mate at  least  $130,000.  The  rooms 
set  apart  for  the  donor,  whenever  she 
desires  to  visit  the  institution,  are  not 
only  very  beautiful,  but  most  touch- 
ing in  the  souvenirs  and  treasures  of 
her  loved  ones  that  she  has  placed 
there.  Competent  judges  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  have  pronounced  it 
one  of  the  most  complete  hospitals  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  and  a  gift  of 
which  any  State  should  be  proud. 

Attached  to  the  Charity  Hospital 
the  famous  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
directed  by  the  Board  of  Administra- 


Derbigny  street.  It  is  noted  as  being 
the  second  largest  church  in  the  United 
States.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid 
by  Archbishop  Perche  in  December, 
1871,  and  construction  was  immediate- 
ly undertaken.  The  church  is  Gothic- 
Romanesque,  225  feet  deep  and  150 
feet  high.  The  plans  were  drawn  by 
Keeley,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  During 
the  construction  of  the  walls  the  foun- 
dations settled,  and  the  building  was 
almost  totally  wrecked;  but  the  de- 
fects being  overcome,  the  structure 
was  completed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  spires,  which  were  to  have  been 
200  feet  high.  The  church  was  conse- 
crated in  1892  by  Archbishop  Jans- 
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sens.  The  bas-reliefs  on  the  facade 
are  of  Pius  IX  and  Archbishop  Perche; 
niches  with  statues  and  an  iron  cross 
25  feet  high  are  among  the  exterior 
ornaments.  The  nave  is  215  feet 
long  and  95  feet  high.  The  rose-win- 
dow in  the  organ  loft  was  made 
in  Munich,  is  21  feet  in  diameter,  and 
cost  $1800.  It  represents  Christ  and 
the  twelve  apostles.  The  church  has  a 
seating  capacity  for  1G0O.  The  sta- 
tions of  the  cross  along  the  walls  were 
carved  in  Munich. 

The  Hotel  Dieu, 
an  admirable  institution,  occupies  the 
block  between  Bolivar  and  Johnson. 
The  entrance  is  on  Tulane  avenue. 
It  is  a  private  hospital,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
the  outgrowth  of  the  old  Hotel  Dieu 
established  by  the  Ursulines  in  Bar- 
racks and  Old  Levee  streets  in  1727. 

At  the  corner  of  Hagan  and  Tulane 
avenues  is  the  Pesthouse,  Smallpox 
Hospital,  etc.  Formerly  the  Lepers' 
Hospital  was  located  here. 

The  electric  cars  stop  at  Hagan  ave- 
nue. The  visitor  can  return  by  Tu- 
lane avenue  to  Rampart  street.  Leav- 
ing the  car  here,  he  may.  walk  over  the 
continuation  of  the  avenue,  known  as 
Common  street,  into  the  heart  of  town. 
By  doing  so  he  will  be  enabled  to  see 
the 

Chinese  Quarter, 

located  in  the  vicinity  of  Rampart  and 
Common.  The  Chinese  Mission,  a 
unique  religious  establishment,  is  at 
No.  215  Liberty. 

In  the  square  bounded  by  Canal,  Ba- 
ronne,  Common  and  Dryades  streets 
there  stood,  until  recently,  the  build- 
ings occupied  by  the  old  University  of 
Louisiana;  they  were  stately  edifices, 
supported  by  Greek  columns'  and  porti- 
cos. One  of  these,  fronting  on  Com- 
mon street,  was  the  home  of  the  Medi- 
cal College,  from  1847  to  1893.  When 
the  University  of  Louisiana  was  re- 
organized under  the  name  of  Tulane 
University,  in  1882,  "University  Place'* 
was  the  name  bestowed  upon  the  first 
square  in  Dryades  street,  from  Canal 
to  Common.  Upon  the  removal  of  Tu- 
lane University  to  its  present  quar- 
ters, in  St.  Charles  avenue,  all  of  these 
old  historic  buildings  were  demolished, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  and  thea- 
tres and  stores  erected  upon  their 
sites.  The  building  that  remains  is 
known  as 

Tulane  Hall. 

It  is  a  handsome  structure  and 
stands  in  University  Place,  between 


Canal  and  Common  streets,  and  is  still 
the  official  place  of  business  of  the 
Tulane  University.    It  was  formerly 

the 

flechanics'  Institute. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  place, 
having  been  built  in  the  early  fifties 
for  a  technical  and  literary  purpose. 
During  the  Civil  War,  when  a  State 
Government  was  formed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Federal  troops,  this 
building  was  made  the  State  Capitol. 
It  was  used  for  this  purpose  till  1866, 
when  the  July  riots,  as  they  were 
called,  dissolved  the  soi-disant  govern- 
ment. These  riots  were  caused  by  the 
unauthorized  assembling  of  the  old 
State  convention  of  1864.  The  Presi- 
dent of  that  body,  E.  H.  Durell.  who 
subsequently  became  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court,  refused 
to  call  it  together,  as  he  thought  it  a 
defunct  organization,  without  power 
of  lawfully  meeting  together  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  J.  Madison 
Wells,  then  Governor  of  the  State, 
thereupon  being  unable  to  decide  with 
which  party  he  should  side,  the  Demo- 
crats or  the  Republicans,  maintained 
a  non-committal  attitude,  favoring, 
however,  the  Republicans.  For  this 
reason  only  a  portion  of  the  con- 
vention responded  to  the  call.  The 
Democrats  determined  to  prevent 
the  convention  from  meeting.  With 
the  countenance  of  the  Republi- 
can party  in  Congress,  they  resolved 
to  drive  out  the  State  Government, 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  governorship,  they  held  posses- 
sion. The  Mayor  of  the  city,  a  Demo- 
crat, therefore  invoked  an  old  State 
law  forbidding  the  assembling  of  meet- 
ings designed  to  overturn  the  Govern- 
ment, and  directed  the  city  police  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  Sheriff  of 
the  parish,  and  to  disperse  the  conven- 
tion. The  members,  supported  by  some 
colored  adherents,  barricaded  them- 
selves inside  the  building.  They  re- 
fused to  open  the  doors  when  the 
Sheriff  demanded  admission.  The  build- 
ing was  then  assaulted  and  taken, 
several  being  killer!  on  both  sides.  The 
Legislature  of  1872  met  in  this  build- 
ing, in  special  session,  to  count  the 
election  returns.  W.  P.  Kellogg,  the 
aspiring  Republican  Governor,  tried  to 
enjoin  the  State  officers  and  the  Legis- 
lature from  carrying  out  this  purpose. 
Judge  Durell,  claiming  that  his  in- 
junction would  most  probably  be  dis- 
regarded, signed  at  midnight  an  order 
directing  the  United  States  Marshal 


to  seize  the  Capitol.  The  Marshal  took 
a  company  of  United  States  sol- 
diers, seized  the  hall,  and  refused  to 
admit  any  but  partisans  of  Kellogg. 
From  this  action  resulted  complica- 
tions, as  a  result  of  which  Kellogg  be- 
came de  facto  Governor,  and  wag 
maintained  in  that  position  for  four 
years,  mainly  through  the  help  of  the 
Federal  troops. 

The  Catholic  Winter  School  of  Amer- 
ica holds  its  session  in  this  edifice. 
Upon  its  platform  have  appeared  such 
distinguished  speakers  as  Cardinals 
Gibbons  and  Satolli,  Mgr.  Marti- 
nelli,   Henry   Austin   Adams,  Bishop 


library  contains  about  40,000  volumes, 
of  which  5000  are  in  foreign  languages. 
It  is  open  daily,  from  9  a.  m.  to  5 
p.  m.,  except  on  Sundays. 

Tulane  avenue  is  finely  paved,  and 
is  gradually  growing  into  favor  as  a 
residence  section. 

Baronne  and  St.  Charles. 

Baronne  street,  near  Canal,  marks 
the  limits  of  the  famous  old  Jesuits' 
Plantation  of  1727,  and  just  where 
the  beautiful  church  now  rises,  with  its 
magnificent  dome,  was  the  spot  where 
the  fathers  of  this  order  first  attempt- 
ed the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  1751.  At 


JESUITS    CHURCH  AND  COLLEGE. 


Keane,  Marion  Crawford,  Dr.  Zahm, 
Fathers  Bievers  and  Powers,  S.  J., 
and  a  host  of  other  eminent  tal- 
ent among  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  Union.  The  building 
belongs  to  the  Tulane  University. 
The  offices  of  the  Board  of  Adminis- 
trators and  Treasurer  are  located-  in 
it  Until  recently,  it  also  contained 
the  Tulane  Library  and  Museum.  The 

State  Library, 

which  formerly  stood  at  the  corner  of 
Common  and  Dryades  streets,  was 
moved  to  this  building  in  1898.  The 


the  Lee  Monument  the  cars  turn  into 
St.  Charles  avenue,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  St.  Charles  street.  Here 
the  street  broadens  out;  there  are 
double  drives  and  a  neutral  ground, 
and  the  avenue  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  America.  The  Carrollton 
Railroad  traverses  the  thoroughfare, 
from  the  circle  to  Carrollton  avenue. 
This  line  was  built  in  1833,  and  was 
the  first  line  of  horse  railroads  in  the 
United  States.  The  cars  were  then 
two-storied,  the  upper  deck  being  cov- 
ered with  a  canvas  in  the  summer 
time.     The  upper  story  was  reached 
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by  a  staircase.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  life  and  excitement  about  this 
second  story,  and  many  old  residents 
declare  that  the  two-storied  cars  were 
much  pleasanter  than  the  cars  of  the 
present  day,  as  the  breezes  were  cooler 
and  fresher  aloft.  The  mule  car  gave 
way  in  time  to  the  steam  dummy,  and 
this  in  turn  to  the  present  electric 
system. 

Taking  the  Carrollton  cars  in  Canal 
street,  the  visitor  will  enjoy  a  delight- 
ful ride  through  the  most  beautiful 
and  picturesque  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Quarter. 

As  the  car  turns  the  corner  of  Ba- 
ronne,  the  stately  dome  of  the 

Jesuits'  Church 

rises  to  view. 

The  present  handsome  structure  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  an  unpretentious 
little  chapel  built  in  1848.  The  church 
is  known  officially  as  that  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  It  is  in  the 
Moresque  style  of  architecture,  an.d 
was  designed  by  Father  Cambiaso,  a 
Jesuit  priest.  The  building  is  133  feet 
long  and  60  feet  wide.  The  twin 
steeples  have  never  been  built.  The 
interior  is  graceful,  with  galleries  rest- 
ing on  a  series  of  horseshoe-shaped 
arches,  supported  by  slender  iron  col- 
umns of  Moorish  design.  The  sub- 
jects represented  in  the  small,  round, 
stained-glass  windows  are  the  sta- 
tions of  the  cross.  The  stained  glass 
in  the  lower  windows  represents 
scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  main  altar  is  of  gold,  and 
was  executed  in  Paris  at  a  cost 
of  $14,000.  A  dome  180  feet  high 
rises  above  the  altar;  and  in  the 
wall  is  a  niche  in  which  stands  a 
white  marble  statue  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  This  statue  was  ordered  by 
Marie  Amelie,  Queen  of  France,  for 
the  royal  chapel  in  the  Tuileries;  but 
the  revolution  of  1848  drove  the  Queen 
from  France,  and  caused  the  statue 
to  be  offered  for  sale.  It  was  purchased 
by  a  Creole  gentleman  and  brought  to 
New  Orleans.  At  his  death  it  was  pur- 
chased for  this  church  at  a  cost  of 
$5000'.  Its  original  value  was  esti- 
mated at  $30,000.  At  night  services 
the  statue  is  surroundeu  with  gas- 
lights. In  the  chapel  on  the  right  is 
the  altar  of  St.  Joseph,  and  on  the  left 
is  the  altar  dedicated  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus.  The  bronze  statue 
of  St.  Peter,  near  the  main  entrance, 
is  modeled  from  the  famous  figure  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  Rome. 
In   the  galleries   are  many  beautiful 


memorial  windows,  among  others  one 
erected  by  the  soldier-Jesuit,  Father 
Hubert,  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Con- 
federacy. The  church  is  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  its  music,  and  at 
high  mass  on  Sundays,  at  10  a.  m.,  the 
grandest  compositions  of  the  greatest 
composers  are  renderd  in  faultless 
style. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  College 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  con- 
ducted by  the  Jesuit  fathers  since  its 
establishment  by  them  in  1848.  The 
school  contains  a  library,  in  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  collections 
of  books  on  canon  law  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  largest  and  best  col- 
lection of  French  authors  in  the  United 
States. 

Just  across  from  the  Jesuits'  Church 
is  the  Hotel  Grunewald.  Adjoining  the 
hotel,  towards  the  rear  of  the  square, 
near  the  corner  of  Baronne  and  Com- 
mon, stand  the  Tulane  and  Crescent 
Theatres,  the  handsome  new  edifices 
that  were  erected  in  1898,  at  a  cost  of 
over  $200,000,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
University  buildings. 

The  Tulane  and  Crescent  were  built 
by  Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  two 
clever  theatrical  managers,  and  well 
versed  in  the  business.  The  splendid 
new  playhouses  offer  every  advantage 
for  the  finest  scenic  display,  and  the 
object  in  building  them  was  to  afford 
the  Crescent  city  opportunities  of  see- 
ing the  most  elaborate  scenic  effects 
of  the  modern  theatre.  The  stages 
have  a  depth  of  65  feet,  and  enable  the 
managers  to  put  up  the  most  elaborate 
productions.  The  interiors  are  finished 
with  the  finest  staff  plaster,  the  same 
that  made  the  White  city  of  Chicag© 
famous.  The  Crescent  Theatre  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  1800.  About  twen- 
ty-two feet  from  the  Crescent  stands 
the  Tulane.  It  is  of  almost  equal  size 
and  a  match  in  beauty  for  its  twin 
sister,  the  Crescent.  Over  1000  elec- 
tric lights  illuminate  these  theatres, 
and  the  effect  on  gala  nights  is  sur- 
passingly brilliant. 

At  No.  349  Baronne  is  the  News-  s 
boys'  Home. 

The  Poydras  flarket 

is  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  car  as 
it  goes  uptown.  It  occupies  the  central 
part  of  Poydras  street.  Its  name  is  de- 
rived from  Julien  Poydras,  a  famous 
planter  of  early  days  in  New  Orleans, 
after  whom,  also,  the  street  is  named. 
The  market  is  very  picturesque  and 
is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  meat. 
The  coffee  stands  here,    though  they 
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cannot  compare  with  those  at  the 
French  Market,  are  much  patronized. 
On  week  days  there  may  be  seen  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  market  rows 
of  colored  women  waiting  to  be  em- 


Lee  Circle 

contains  an  imposing  monument, 
crowned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
great  Confederate  General.  The  shaft 
is' 106  feet  8  inches  high,  and  is  com- 


LEE  MONUMENT. 


ployed  to  wash  or  scrub. 

The  market  was  a  famous  slave  mart 
of  ante-bellum  days. 


posed  of  white  marble  blocks,  resting 
on  cypress  piles  driven  deep  into  the 
earth  and  bolted  together.  The  column 
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contains  a  staircase,  and  just  under 
the  statue  is  an  observatory.  The 
bronze  was  molded  from  a  design  by 
Doyle,  and  is  esteemed  a  good  like- 
ness. The  monument  cost  $40,000.  Lee 
Circle  was  formerly  called  Tivoli  Cir- 
cle, and  Howard  avenue  was  once 
called  Triton  walk,  but  was  renamed 
in  honor  of  a  public-spirited  citizen. 

The  quaint  old  house  on  the  circle, 
between  Howard  and  St.  Charles,  was 
formerly  the  Peabody  Normal  School, 
kept  by  the  late  Prof.  Robt.  M.  Lusher. 

At  the  corner  of  Calliope  street  and 
St.  Charles  avenue  i«  the  Northern 
Methodist  church,  founded  just  after 
the  Civil  War  by  Bishop  J.  P.  New- 
man, where  General  Grant  worshiped 
while  he  was  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associa- 
tion occupies  the  stately  structure  at 
the  corner  of  the  avenue  and  Clio 
street.  The  building  was  erected  in 
1896  from  plans  by  the  latf  D.  Einsie- 
del.  It  contains  a  public  hall,  called 
the  Athenaeum,  wh^re  poncerts  and 
theatricals  are  given. 

The  handsome  shingled  house  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  avenue,  at  the 
corner  of  Josephine,  was  formerly  the 
home  of  Mr.  Harry  Howard,^  and  is 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  PokornyT 

At  the  corner  of  Jackson  and  St. 
Charles  is  the 

Harmony  Club. 

The  clubhouse  is  of  white  marble, 
and  was  erected  in  1896.  The  club 
virtually  dates  from  1862,  having  been 
formed  by  merging  together  the 
"Deutscher  Company"  and  "The  Young 
Bachelors'  Club"  about  1866.  Its  mem- 
bership is  mainly  among  the  wealthy 
and  refined  Hebrews  of  the  city. 

On  Howard  avenue,  near  Dryades, 
is  the  Convalescents'  Home. 

The  First  German  church  is  on  St 
Charles,  corner  of  St.  Andrew. 

The  beautiful  Whitney  residence  is 
at  No.  2233  St.  Charles. 

The  mansion  at  No.  2508  St.  Charles 
is  not  only  a  handsome  specimen  of  a 
Southern  home,  but  was  the  residence 
of  E.  Richardson,  the  most  celebrate  J 
cotton  merchant  of  his  time.  He  was 
known  as  "the  Cotton  King." 

At  No.  2618  is  the  Hutchinson  resi- 
dence. 

At  the  corner  of  Third  and  St. 
Charles  avenue  is  the  house  where  re- 
sided John  A.  Morris,  the  man  who 
became  wealthy  and  famous  as  the 
head  of  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery 
Company. 


Christ  Church  Cathedral. 

Christ  church  is  the  handsome 
brick  and  stucco  edifice  at  the  cor- 
ner of  St.  Charles  avenue  and 
Sixth  street.  The  pioneer  Protestant 
organization  of  the  Southwest  is  that 
of  Christ  church.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  January,  1805.  At  that 
date  the  Protestant  population  of  -New 
Orleans  was  so  small  and  belonged  to 
so  many  different  denominat.ons  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  build 
churches  to  accommodate  each  sect  by 
itself.  A  meeting  was,  therefore,  held, 
and  it  was  decided  that  a  church  be 
erected,  and  the  determination  as  to 
what  denomination  it  should  belong 
was  settled  by  lot.  The  Episcopalians 
won,  the  church  was  built,  and  all 
other  Protestant  sects  joined  their 
communion.  The  church  was  originally 
attached  to  the  diocese  of  New  York. 

It  stood  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Canal  and  Bourbon  streets.  In  1847 
the  original  structure  was  found  too 
small,  and  Dr.  Hawke,  who  was  then 
pastor,  caused  a  new  one  to  be  erected 
at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Dauphine 
streets,  from  designs  by  Gallier,  at  a 
cost  of  .$50,000. 

The  old  church  was  sold  to  Judah 
Tjooiro  for  synagogue  purposes.  In 
1886  the  church  at  the  corner  of  "Dau- 
phine and  C"--1  streets  was  sold,  and 
the  congregation  removed  to  its  pres- 
ent beautiful  home.  The  church  was 
built  from  designs  by  Valk  and  the 
chapel  and  guildhouse  from  plans  by 
Sully.  The  interior  is  very  handsomely 
frescoed.  The  stained-glass  windows 
include  memorials  to  the  Slocomb  fam- 
ily and  the  lafp  Bishop  Galleher.  The 
entrance  in  the  lower  floor  of  the 
tower  contains  old  tablets  of  the  former 
wardens,  among  them  those  of  Richard 
Relf,  a  warden  for  many  years,  who 
was  a  friend  "nd  executor  of  Daniel 
Clark,  father  of  the  famous  Myra 
Clark  Gaines.  Christ  church  is  the  pro- 
cathedral  of  the  parish,  and  the  dean 
acta  as  rector.  The  residence  of  the 
bishop,  Rt.  Rev..  D.  Sessums,  D.  D., 
adjoin©  the  cathedral,  with  which  it 
communicates  through  vine-grown 
cloisters.  The  dean's  residence  is  in 
the  rear  of  the  church. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  J.  L. 
Harris  Memorial  Chapel,  erected  by 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Harris  in  memory  of  her 
husband. 

At.  3607  is  the  gray  stone  Newman 
residence. 

On  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  and 
General  Taylor  is  the  Rayne  Memorial 
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Methodist  church,  a  beautiful  brick 
building. 

The  square  fronting  on  St.  Charles, 
between  Jena  and  Cadiz  streets,  is 
occupied  by  the  Academy  of  the  Ladies 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which  is  a  branch 
of  the  old  convent  in  Dumaine  street. 

On  the  avenue  between  Dufossat  and 
Valmont  streets  is  the  Asylum  for  Des- 
titute Boys. 

On  St.  Charles,  between  Leontine 
and  Peters  streets,  is  the  New  Orleans 


cupies  on  St.  Charles  avenue  was 
erected  in  1886,  and  is  one  of  the  best- 
regulated  orphanages  in  the  city.  The 
nursery  and  kindergarten  departments 
are  particularly  interesting.  In  the 
yard  is  a  magnificent  fountain  built 
by  the  wealthy  Jewish  children  of  the 
city  as  an  offering  to  their  less  for- 
tunate sisters  and  brothers.  The  chil- 
dren of  this  asylum  are  admirably 
equipped,  educationally  and  otherwise, 
for  their  future  duties   as  American 


CHRIST  CHURCH 

University,  a  well-equipped  institution 
for  the  education  of  colored  youth. 

At  the  corner  of  Peters  avenue  and 
St.  Charles  is  the  commodious 

Jewish  Orphans'  Home. 

This  noble  institution  was  erected 
and  is  maintained  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  united  Jewish  offerings 
of  the  city.  The  home  was  founded  in 
1855,  and  was  originally  located  at 
the  corner  of  Jackson  and  Chippewa 
streets.  The  building  which  it  now  oc- 


:— (cathedral). 

citizens,  and  many  of  the  most  earnest 
and  most  successful  Hebrew  men  and 
women  of  the  city  were  reared  within 
its  noble  precincts. 

A  block  or  two  from  'St.  Charles, 
and  visible  from  the  car  in  the  per- 
spective of  Nashville  avenue,  is  the 

Shakspeare  Almshouse, 

where  the  penniless  and  decrepit  poor 
may  find   a    refuge.    It  was  built  by 
Mayor  Shakspeare  ten  or  twelve  years. 
!   ago.    The  large  brick  building  in  the 


almshouse  inclosure  was  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  Boys'  House  of  Refuge. 

Audubon  Park  is  the  next  point  of 
interest.  The  visitor  gets  a  view  of  a 
portion  of  the  park.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  avenue  are  the  buildings  of  the 

Tulane  University 
of  Louisiana.  The  main  building  is 
retired  from  the  street  about  100  yards. 
Behind  it  are  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal laboratories,  and  further  removed 
are  the  workshops.  The  Univorsity  of 
Louisiana  was  founded  in  1847  and  re- 
organized in  1882  on  receipt  of  a  be- 
quest from  Paul  Tulane,  a  wealthy 
merchant.  The  Tulane  bequest  amount 


charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  is  a  unique  institution  in  the 
South. 

Leland  University,  for  colored  males, 
occupies  the  square  on  the  avenue  be- 
tween Audubon  and  Walnut. 

St.  Mary's  Dominican  Gouvent  is 
on  the  avenue,  between  Broadway  ana 
Pine. 

At  the  head  of  St.  Charles  avenue 
will  be  noticed  a  small  open  space, 
now  surrounded  by  a  whitewashed 
fence.  In  other  days  this  was  the 
Carrollton  Gardens,  a  very  popu- 
lar   resort.     It    was    first  opened 


TULANE  UNIVERSITY. 


ed  to  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  name 
of  Mr.  Tulane  was  bestowed  on  the 
school  in  1884.  The  university  has  re- 
ceived other  bequests  from  time  to 
time.  It  contains  university  and  col- 
legiate departments,  both  for  men  and 
women,  and  law,  medical  and  technical 
schools.  There  is  a  library  in  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  Building,  where  may  be 
seen  a  copy  of  the  "Tripitaka,"  pre- 
sented to  the  university  by  the  King 
of  Siam. 

Near  the  college  the  visitor  will 
notice  the  Jesuit  Church  of  the  Holy 
Name  of  Jesus. 

Around  the  corner,  at  No.  1930  Cal- 
houn street,  is  the  Infant  Jesus  Board- 
ing School  for  Little  Boys.    It  is  in 


when  Carrollton,  now  the  upper 
portion  of  the  city,  was  a  separate 
municipality,  separated  by  long-unin- 
habited spaces  from  the  nearest  City 
of  Jefferson.  Where  St.  Charles  ave- 
nue now  extends  ran  a  road  called 
Nayades  street.  The  grounds  were 
very  beautifully  laid  out,  and  there 
was  a  restaurant  where  Thackeray 
and  General  Boulanger  were  each  en- 
tertained during  their  memorable  visits 
to  New  Orleans.  Some  .years  ago  it 
was  found  advisable  to  build  a  levee 
through  the  garden,  and  the  old  restau- 
rant was  dismantled  and  sold.  At  pres- 
ent the  spot  is  not  very  reputable.  . 

The  car  here  turns  out  Carrollton 
avenue  to  Jeannette  street,  the  way 
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being  through  a  very  choice  residence 
portion. 

The  return  to  Canal  is  over  the  same 
route. 

This  ride  takes  the  visitor  through 
thf  heart  of  the  Garden  District. 

Jackson  Avenue. 

The  Jackson  avenue  car  is  operated 
by  the  Carrollton  Street  Car  Company, 
the  oldest  company  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  dating  from  1833.  This 
is  the  same  company  that  controls  the 
St.  Charles  avenue  line.  The  Jackson 
cars  run  from  Canal  to  their  terminus 
on  Jackson  avenue,  near  the  river, 
through  a  handsome  residence  dis 
trict. 


parish  in  1855.  He  left  it  during  the 
Civil  War  to  become  a  major  general 
in  the  Confederate  service.  In  1865 
Dr.  J.  W.  Beckwith,  now  Bishop  of 
Georgia,  became  rector.  During  his  in- 
cumbency the  church  was  extended  and 
improved  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  In  1868 
Rev.  J.  N.  Galleher,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Louisiana,  became  rector. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  S.  S. 
Harris,  now  Bishop  of  Michigan.  In 
1873  the  front  of  the  church  was  re- 
modeled at  a  cost  of  $16,000.  Dr. 
Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  now  Bishop 
of  Mississippi,  was  the  next  rector. 
The  present  rector  is  Dr.  Beverley 
Warner,     the     distinguished  Shak- 


PALM  TREES  ON  ST.  CHARLES  AVENUE. 


On  the  corner  of  Coliseum  and  Jack- 
son is 

Trinity  Church. 

Trinity  is  an  Episcopal  church,  and 
so  many  of  its   rectors  have   passed  j 
from  this  parish  to  the  bishopric  that  | 
it  is  often  called  "The  Church  of  the  j 
Bishops."  It  is  of  Gothic  architecture,, 
and  contains  some  very  fine  stained 
glass.    The  congregation    was  organ- 
ized in  1847.  The  first  rector  was  Dr. 
C.  P.  Clark,  who  was  succeeded  by  | 
the  Rev.    F.    D.  Dobb.    The  present 
structure  dates  from  1851,  and  was 
built  according  to  the  plans  of  George 
Purves  at  a  cost  of  $22,500.  Bishop 
Polk  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the 


spearean  student.  The  window  dedi- 
cated to  Bishop  Polk  contains  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Savior — the  Last 
Supper,  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Ascen- 
sion. Trinity  is  reputed  to  have  the 
best  choir  among  the  Protestant 
churches  in  the  city. 

The  late  Ambassador  Eustis,  when 
in  town,  resided  in  the  handsome  red 
brick  house,  with  the  wide  verandas, 
on  the  corner  opposite  Trinity  church. 

The  little  French  Church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Bons  Secours  is  on  Jackson 
street,  near  Constance. 

Near  the  corner  of  Jackson  and 
Chippewa  stands  the 
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Episcopal  Orphans'  Home, 

an  admirable  asylum  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Episcopalian  dio- 
cese of  Louisiana.  It  is  a  home  for 
orphan  girls,  and  also  receives  small 
boys.  The  institution  is  in  charge  of 
of  Diocesan  Sisterhood,  a  local  organi- 
zation of  the  Episcopal  faith.  It  is 
well  worth  a  visit.  The  chapel  is  very 
pretty,  and  the  children's  carols,  espe 
cially  at  Easter  and  Christmastide. 
are  very  beautnul. 
Directly  across  the  street  is  the 
McDonogh  High  School  No.  2, 
a  brick  building  originally  erected  for 
the  Jewish  Orphans'  Home,  but  pur- 
chased by  the  city  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  for  use  as  a  public  high  school  for 
the  girls  of  the  upper  districts. 

Napoleon  Avenue. 

The  Carrollton  Street  Car  Company 
rune  a  line  from  St.  Charles,  traversing 


the  main  line  of  the  company  between 
Canal  and  Napoleon,  thence  to  the 
river.  Napoleon  avenue  is  a  residence 
street. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Asylum  is  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Prytania  and  Napoleon  avenue. 

At  the  corner  of  Camp  and  Napoleon 
avenue  is  St.  Stephen's  church,  a 
handsome  edifice  in  brick.  It  has  been 
building  for  several  years  and  still  lacks 
the  steeple.  The  interior  is  not  yet 
completed,  but  for  the  past  four  years 
services  have  been  held  in  the  edifice. 
The  interior  was  frescoed  by  an  Italian 
artist  named  Perptti.  The  pictures  over 
the  altar  represent  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Stephen. 

The  power-house  of  the  street  car 
company  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  in- 
teresting, and  may  be  visited  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  foreman. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Camp,  Prytania  and  Magazine  Streets. 


Camp  street  is  an  important  busi- 
ness thoroughfare  of  New  Orleans,  and 
Prytania  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
residence  streets  of  the  city. 

The  Prytania  street  cars  run  from 
Canal  into  Camp  street,  and  continue 
up  the  latter  to  Calliope,  where  Pry- 
tania street  begins.  En  route  are  seen 
the  handsome'  stores  and  banks  be- 
tween Poydras  street  and  Canal. 

The  large,  brick  hardware  store  on 
the  river  side  of  Camp  and  Common 
streets  occupies  the  site  where  at  one 
time  stood  the  City  Hotel,  in  its  time 
a  famous  resort.  It  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  stirring  drama  of  re- 
construction days,  but  was  demolished 
to  make  way  for  the  present  struc- 
ture. 

The  Picayune. 

On  Gamp  street,  in  the  middle  of  the 
block,  between  Gravier  street  and 
Natchez  alley,  stands  the  four-storied 
granite  building  occupied  by  the  Pic- 


ayune. The  Picayune  is,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  French  daily, 
L'Abeille^  the  oldest  paper  in  the  state. 
It  shares  with  L'Abeille  and  the 
Deutsche  Zeitung  the  honor  of  being 
the  only  publication  in  New  Orleans 
which  survived  the  Civil  War.  The 
Picayune  was  founded  in  January, 
1837,  by  George  Wilkins  Kendall  and 
Francis  A.  Lumsden,  two  practical 
printers.  The  paper  was  at  first  a 
four-page  folio,  with  four  columns  to 
the  page.  It  was  so  successful  from 
the  very  first  that  within  a  few  months 
it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
sheet  to  its  present  dimensions.  The 
original  place  of  publication  was  on 
Gravier  street,  between  Magazine  and 
Tchoupitoulas,  but  in  the  latter  part 
of  1837  the  offices  were  removed  to  a 
building  on  Camp  street,  near  Natchez 
alley.  On  Nov.  23,  1847,  the  present 
site  was  occupied.  The  first  building 
was  burned  in  1850,  but  the  present 


structure  was  erected  in  that  same 
year,  and  occupied  in  the  month  of 
October.  Mr.  Lumeden  was  drowned  in 
Lake  Erie  in  1860.  Mr.  Kendall  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  the  Picayune 
with  Messrs.  Holbrook  and  Bullitt, 
who  had  previously  been  admitted  to 
partnership,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Kendall,  Holbrook  &  Co.  Mr.  Ken- 
dall died  in  Texas  in  1867,  and  Mr. 
Holbrook  acquired  the  sole  control  of 
the  paper.  Mr.  Holbrook  died  in  1876, 
and  his  widow  took  charge  of  the  pa- 
per. Mrs.  Holbrook,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Eliza  J.  Poitevent,  had  al- 
ready made  a  wide  reputation  as  a  poet 
and  writer  of  exceptional  talent*.  She 
married  Mr,   George  Nicholson,  who 


Texas  Rangers,  then  commanded  by 
the  famous  Ben  McCullough,  during 
the  campaigns  of  1846-47,  and  by 
means  of  a  pony  express  succeeded  in 
getting  news  to  the  paper  in  advance 
even  of  the  Government  dispatches. 
Besides  Mr.  Holbrook,  the  names  of 
A.  C.  Bullitt,  S.  F.  Wilson,  Matt  G. 
Fieftls,  Dennis  Corcoran,  C.  M.  Haile 
(another  famous  war  correspondent), 
and  others!  of  equal  importance  are 
associated  with  the  early  stages  of  the 
Picayune's  history.  Mrs.  Nicholson's 
management  was  exceptionally  success- 
ful. She  was  the  first  woman  in  the 
world  who  ever  successfully  essayed 
the  actual  management  of  a  great 
metropolitan  daily.    The  Picayune  is 
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was  a  man  of  exceptionally  fine  busi- 
ness talent,  and  who  had  been  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Picayune,  and 
who  was  admitted  into  the  firm,  which 
became  known  as  Nicholson  &  Co., 
and  continued  until  the  death  of  both 
proprietors,  in  February,  1896.  Mr. 
Kendall  was  the  first  of  a  long  line  of 
brilliant  men  who  have  presided  over 
the  editorial  destinies  of  the  Picayune. 
He  brought  the  paper  into  great  celeb- 
rity during  the  Mexican  War,  repre- 
senting it  in  the  field  with  the  army  of 
invasion,  and  thus  being  justly  entitled 
to  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first 
of  the  now  numerous  tribe  of  war  cor- 
respondents.    He    accompanied  the 


equipped  with  the  best  modern  appli- 
ances. The  complete -offices  of  publi- 
cation now  contain  the  most  improved 
machinery  that  science  has  yet  devisedf 
for  the  production  of  newspapers,  in- 
cluding fifteen  of  the  marvelous  Mer- 
genthaler  typesetting  machines,  and  & 
double  supplement  Hoe  press,  capable 
of  printing  many  thousands  of  papers 
per  hour.  The  enterprise  of  the  Pic- 
ayune in  recent  years  has  not  been  un- 
worthy of  its  previous  history.  During 
the  great  storm  at  Cheniere  Caminada, 
in  1893,  it  was  not  only  the  first  to 
give  the  full  news  of  the  catastrophe, 
but  to  supply  food  and  clothing  to  the 
starving  and  houseless  people.  During 
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the  war  with  Spain  it  was  represented 
on  the  field  by  two  staff  correspond- 
ents. In  order  that  its  readers  might 
have  the  earliest  news  of  the  war,  it 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  New 
York  Herald,  by  which  it  secured  that 
paper's  unrivaled  special  cable  service. 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  changing  events 
of  more  than  sixty  years  the  Picayune 
has  appeared  regularly  every  morning, 
except  during  the  year  18G4,  when  for 
a  period  of  fourteen  days  the  offices 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  military  au- 
thorities, and  the  paper  was,  of  course, 
suspended.  In  addition  to  the  Daily, 
the  Picayune  issues  a  Twice-a-Week 
edition,  and  annually  at  Mardi  Gras 
publishes  several  special  editions 
known  as  the  "Carnival  editions." 
These  editions  are  devoted  to  the  mys- 
tic societies  which  place  the  celebrated 
pageants  on  the  streets,  and  are  faith- 
ful and  artistic  representations  of  these 
unique  and  beautiful  spectacles.  Print- 
ed on  heavy  plate  paper,  in  the  high- 
est style  of  the  lithographic  art,  they 
enable  the  spectator  to  understand  the 
pageants  in  a  way  otherwise  impossible. 
Among  the  societies  whose  processions 
are  thus  illustrated  are  the  Krewe  of 
Proteus,  the  Mystic  Krewe  of  Comus, 
the  Knights  of  Momus  and  the  Krewe 
of  Nereus.  An  immense  number  of 
these  papers  are  circulated  throughout 
the  English-speaking  portions  of  the 
globe.  They  retail  at  10  cents  each  at 
the  news  stands,  or  12  cents  by  mail. 
A  full  set  can  be  procured  direct  from 
the  office  for  45  cents.  The  Pic- 
ayune also  issues  a  superb  Trade  edi- 
tion annually  on  Sept.  1,  in  which  is 
given  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
financial  and  commercial  transactions 
of  the  city  and  State  during  the  year. 
The  statistics  and  articles  for  this  edi- 
tion are  the  work  of  experts,  and  are 
regarded  as  of  the  utmost  value  by 
all  business  men.  The  enterprise  and 
public  spirit  of  the  Picayune  is  well 
shown  in  the  tone  of  its  editorials  and 
the  vigorous  policy  which  it  has  al- 
ways earnestly  advocated  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  Within  the  last 
three  years  it  has  devoted  itself  sedu- 
lously to  educating  the  South  in  the 
importance  of  building  cotton  mills  in 
the  midst  of  the  regions  where  the 
staple  is  produced.  In  this  crusade  it 
h'ts  at  large  expense  sent  a  member  of 
its  staff  to  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
particularly  to  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  to  New  England,  to  study  the 
milling  enterprises  which  have  been  so 
successful  there.  The  same  correspond- 
ent has,  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 


|  paper,  been  sent  to  deliver  addresses  in 
I  all  parts  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
sotting  forth  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations. The  Picayune  reprinted  the 
letters  containing  the  results  of  the«e 
investigations  in  two  pamphlets,  of 
w  hich  more  than  25,000  copies  were 
circulated  gratuitously  in  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Alabama. 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  country 
press,  which  took  up  the  movement 
w  ith  remarkable  zeal  and  intelligence, 
the  greatest  interest  was  aroused 
throughout  these  states  on  the  subject. 
In  consequence  of  this  work,  which  has 
been  supplemented  by  constant  and  in- 
teresting articles  in  the  paper,  a  num- 
ber of  companies  have  been  organized 
for  the  construction  of  mills  in  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi  and  Alabama,  of 
which  the  largest  will  be  in  Shreveport, 
La.,  and  Laurel,  Miss.  New  Orleans 
has  also  experienced  this  industrial  re- 
vival, and,  thanks  to  the  Picayune's 
initiative,  has  taken  steps  to  increase 
its  milling  facilities.  The  city  already 
boasts  of  the  Magnnis  and  the  Lane 
cotton  mills,  two  large  and  flourishing 
establishments,  dating  from  the  early 
eighties.  But  on  the  evening  of  Dec. 
9,  1899,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
New  Orleans  Press  Club,  at  which  one 
of  the  principal  speakers  was  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Picayune  who  has 
been  intrusted  with  this  department 
of  the  paper's  work.  Colonel  A.  A. 
Maginnis,  of  the  Maginnis  Mills,  pre- 
sided, and  other  speakers  were  S. 
Odenheimer,  of  the  Lane  Mills;  Mayor 
Flower  and  D.  A.  Tompkins,  the  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  mill  expert.  So  strongly 
was  the  case  presented  for  additional 
cotton  mills  that  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed .  the  following  day  to  solicit 
subscriptions  for  a  $500,000  cotton  mill. 
This  new  enterprise  is  rapidly  assum- 
ing shape,  and  will  shortly  become  a 
reality.  Nothing  could  be  more  grat- 
ifying to  the  management  of  the  Pica- 
yune than  the  appreciation  of  its  ef- 
forts in  the  home  city.  The  Picayune 
has  also  energetically  advocated  the 
municipal  ownership  of  franchises  in 
New  Orleans.  It  sent  a  representative 
to  several  of  the  Northern  cities  where 
the  experiment  of  municipal  ownership 
has  been  tried,  and  an  able  series  of 
articles  on  the  subject  resulted.  The 
paper  has  particularly  advocated  the 
ownership  by  the  city  of  the  water 
works  plant,  and,  thanks  to  its  efforts 
in  this  direction,  this  desirable  result 
seems  likely  to  be  achieved.  It  may 
interest  the  reader  to  know  that  the 
name  of  the  paper  is  taken  from  a 
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Spanish  word  of  doubtful  orthography, 
but  generally  spelled  Picayune,  which 
was  applied  to  a  coin  of  the  value  of 
6V4,  cents  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  word  came  to  stand  for  the 
five  cenr.  nieces  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  such  may  be  occasion- 
ally heard  in  the  city  to-day.  The  price 
of  the"  paper  when  originally  published 
was  "a  picayune;"  hence,  doubtless  the 
decision  of  its  founders  to  give  it  the 
quaint  and  picturesque  title  by  which 
it  has  ever  since  been  known. 

Parties  not  exceeding  eight  or  ten  in 
number  are  welcome  who  desire  to 
view  the  Picayune's  complete  compos- 
ing room,  with  its  rows  of  linotype 
machines,  the  wonderful  press  and  the 
stereotyping  department,  which"  are 
among  the  most  instructive  sights  in 
the  city. 

Commercial  alley,  which  runs  through 
from  Camp  to  St.  Charles,  in  front 
of  the  Picayune,  is  lined  with  offices. 

Poydras  street  is  worth  a  visit.  It 
ie  particularly  interesting  near  the 
river.  When  he  has  leisure,  the  visitor  j 
will  do  well  to  walk  out  that  way  and 
observe  the  lively  traffic  maintained  on 
the  sidewalks  in  country  produce,  be- 
tween the  retailers  and  the  commission 
merchants. 

The  Produce  Exchange  is  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Poydras  and  Front. 

The  building  at  504  Camp  occupies 
the  site  of  the  structure  which  was  in 
1874  the  headquarters  of  the  White 
League,  an  organization  of  citizens 
which  took  a  great  part  in  the  revo- 
lution of  Sept.  14,  1874.  The  original 
building  was  burned  in  1897. 

Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  on  Camp  street, 
between  Poydras  and  Lafayette,  con- 
tains many  of  the  lodges  of  that  order. 
The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  a.  large 
hall,  often  used  for  concerts,  theatri- 
cals and  balls. 

In  the  square  between  Poydras  and 
Lafayette  streets  there  stood,  until  de- 
stroyed by  fire  some  years  ago,  the  fa- 
mous ''Moresque  Building,"  considered 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
architecture  in  the  South.  The  ex- 
terior was  of  iron,  cast  at  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.,  and  wrought  into  beau- 
tiful Oriental  designs  in_  keeping  with 
the  style  of  architecture. 

Immediately   in  front   of   the  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall  is 

Lafayette  Square. 

It  was  named  after  General  Lafayette, 
but  the  statue  in  the  center  is  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  This  work  is  from 
the  chisel  of  Hiram  Powers,  and  was 


presented  to  the  city  and  erected  in 
1872.  In  the  square  stands  the  geo- 
detic stone  erected  by  the  Coast  and 
'Geodetic  Survey.  By  it  is  located 
exactly  latitude  29:56:5S  N.  and  longi- 
tude 90:04:09  W. 

In  the  square  stands  the  monument 
to  John  McDonogh,  the  great  bene- 
factor of  the  public  school  system  of 
New  Orleans.  The  monument  was 
erected  out  of  funds  contributed  by  the 
children  of  the  public  schools.  Once 
a  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  McDon- 
ogh's  death,  the  public  school  children 
gather  here  and  strew  the  mound  with 
flowers. 

The  handsome  brown  edifice  on  the 
upper  side  of  Lafayette  Square  is  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  generally 
called 

"Dr.  Palmer's  Church," 

from  the  name  of  the  venerable  pastor 
who  was  called  to  preside  over  the  con- 
gregation in  1856,  and  who  is  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  eloquent  pulpit 
orators  in  the  South. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  its 
eventful  history  as  a  congregation,  rep- 
resents the  foundation  and  growth  of 
Presbyterianism  in  New  Orleans. 
Though,  properly  speaking,  this  is  not 
the  first  Presbyterian  onurch  erected 
in  the  city,  it  stands  for  that  small 
nucleus  that,  over  eighty  years  ago, 
gathered  in  a  little  room  in  Canal 
street,  where  the  store  of  Stauffer, 
Eshleman  &  Co.  now  stands,  and  de- 
termined to  organize  a  Prestbyterian 
congregation. 

And  right  here  it  might  be  stated 
that  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  first  successful  effort  to  plant 
Presbyterianism  in  New  Orleans 
originated  with  the  Congregationalists 
of  New  England.  In  the  beginning  of 
1817,  the  Rev.  Elias  Cornelius  was 
appointed  Iby  the  Connecticut  Mission- 
ary Society  to  engage  in  a  missionary 
tour  in  the  Southwestern  States,  and 
more  especially  to  visit  New  Orleans 
and  inquire  into  religious  conditions. 
The  city  had  then  a  population  of  34,- 
000,  with  one  Protestant  minister,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hull,  who  was  in  charge  of 
Christ  Church  (Episcopal),  corner  of 
Canal  and  Bourbon  streets.  Dr.  Cor- 
nelius was  charged  to  invite  the  friends 
of  the  Congregationalist  or  Presby- 
terian Church  to  establish  a  church 
and  secure  an  able  and  efficient  pastor. 
He  arrived  in  New  Orleans  Dec.  30, 
1817,  and  surveyed  the  field.  The 
most  important  service  that  Dr.  Cor- 
nelius rendered  Presbyterianism  in  the 
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far  South  was  that  of  introducing  the 
Rev.  Sylvester  Larned  to  the  field  of 
labor.  While  passing  through  New- 
Jersey,  Dr.  Cornelius  had  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  'Sylvester  Larned,  who 
was  then  completing  his  course  of  divin- 
ity at  Princeton  College.  Dr.  Corne- 
lius found  him  such  a  brilliant  student 
and  good  preacher  that  'arrangements 
were  then  and  there  formed  that  Mr. 
Larned  should  follow  Dr.  Cornelius  to 
New  Orleans,  which  he  did  immediate- 
ly after  his  ordination,  in  July,  1817. 
Dr.  Larned  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York,  and  was  to  be 
an  evangelist  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  He  journed  alone  to  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  wT>as  to  gather  the 
laurels  of  a  fadeless  reputation.  He 
arrived  Jan.  12,  1818.  Through  the 
antecedent  preparation  of  his  friend, 
Dr.  Cornelius,  and  still  more  by  his 
own  splendid  attractions,  overtures 
were  soon  made  for  a  permanent  set- 
tlement, and  subscriptions  were  circu- 
lated for  building  a  church  edifice. 
April  5  these  subscriptions  had  reached 
$16,000.  It  was  proposed,  as  soon  as 
the  subscriptions  were  completed,  to 
negotiate  a  loan  for  $40,000,  which  was 
to  be  the  estimated  cost  of  the  building. 
It  was  to  be  60  feet  long  by  90,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  2000.  In  this  costly 
undertaking,  generous  assistance  was 
rendered  by  the  City  Council  grant  of 
two  lots  of  ground,  valued  at  $6000, 
and  a  subsequent  loan  of  $10,000.  Mr. 
Larned  went  north,  in  1818,  to  pur- 
chase the  building  material,  and  Jan. 
18,  1819,  the  corner-stone  of  the  edi- 
fice was  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies, 
in  the  presence  of  an  immense  throng, 
on  the  selected  site  on  St.  Charles 
street,  between  Gravier  and  Union.  By 
a  singular  coincidence,  that  corner- 
stone was  laid  on  the  same  day  that 
Benjamin  F.  Palmer,  who  was  des- 
tined to  wield  such  an  influence 
throughout  the  South  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  first  saw 
the  light.  On  the  4th  of  July  the 
church  was  dedicated.  A  letter  pre- 
served in  the  old  records  of  the  church, 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Larned  in  1820, 
places  the  number  of  communicants  at 
40  souls,  some  of  whom,  however,  were 
Methodists.  Sylvester  Larned's  labor* 
were  exclusvely  those  of  gathering  the 
nucleus  congregation  >and  building  the 
first  house  of  worship.  Previous  to 
this,  the  Presbyterians  had  worshiped 
in  the  Eplcopal  church,  which  was 
placed  at  their  disposal,  by  Dr.  Hull, 
every  Sunday,  from  1  to  5  P.  M.  No 
record  exists  of  Mr.  Larned  having  or- 


ganized a  church  according  to  Presby- 
j  terian  ecclesiastical  canons,  by  election 
and  ordination  of  ruling  elders,  and  he 
!  himself  was  never  installed  in  pastoral 
relations  by  established  ecclesiastical 
authority.  His  labors  were  arrested 
before  they  reached  this  point  of  con- 
summation. In  August,  1820',  the  yel- 
low fever  made  its  appearance  in  New 
Orleans,  and  soon  desolated  the  city. 
On  Aug.  27,  Dr.  Larned  preached  his 
Safbbath  sermon,  taking  as  his  text; 
"For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die 
is  gain."  The  text  was  prophetic.  The 
following  Thursday,  at  the  early  age 
of  24,  he  laid  down  his  life,  a  victim  to 
the  plague.  His  remains  were  con- 
signed to  the  Girod  Cemetery,  Dr. 
Hull  reading  the  Episcopal  burial  ser- 
vice for  the  dead. 

Eighteen  months  passed,  the  congre- 
gation holding  service  as  best  it  could, 
when  Dr.  Theodore  Clapp,  a  graduate 
of  Yale,  and  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Andover,  was  called  to  the 
pastorate.  Dr.  Clapp  had  been  licensed 
by  the  Congregational  Association  in 
1817,  and  was  led  to  Kentucky  by  en- 
gagement as  a  tutor  in  a  wealthy  fam- 
ily near  Lexington.  In  the  summer  of 
1821  he  preached  in  one  of  the  public 
rooms  at  a  watering  place  in  Kentucky. 
Two  of  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Larned's 
church  happened  to  be  among  the  con- 
gregation and  were  much  pleased.  On 
their  return  to  New  Orleans,  they 
caused  a  letter  to  be  written  calling 
Mr.  Clapp  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
church.  He  arrived  in  1822,  and  on 
the  third  Sunday  afterwards  was 
chosen  pastor.  He  made  as  a  condi- 
tion of  his  accepting  the  pastorship 
the  liquidation  of  the  debt  of  $45,000 
on  the  church.  The  method  adopted 
would  now  be  disallowed  by  the  better- 
educated  conscience  of  the  church.  The 
trustees  made  application  to  the  Louisi- 
ana Legislature,  then  in  session,  for  a 
lottery,  which  being  sold  to  Yates  and 
Mclntyre.  of  New  York,  for  $25,000, 
relieved  the  pressure  of  debt  to  that 
amount.  For  the  remaining  $20,000 
the  building  was  sold  to  Judah  Touro, 
a  merchant  of  princely  wealth,  who 
held  the  building  to  the  time  of  its 
destruction  by  fire,  allowing  the  income 
from  pew  rents  to  the  use  of  the  min- 
ister, and  incurring  personally  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  the  church  in  good 
repair  and  order.  Mr.  Touro  was  Dr. 
Clapp's  personal  friend  through  life, 
and  when  the  original  building  was 
burnt,  and  long  after  it  had  been  car- 
j  ried  away  from  the  Presbyterians  by 
Dr.  Clapp's  secession,  Mr.  Touro  built 
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a  small  chapel  for  the  Unitarian  con- 
gregation until  a  larger  edifice  could 
be  erected. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  canon- 
ically  organized,  by  Dr.  Clapp,  Nov. 
23,  1823.  Prior  to  this,  Dr.  Clapp's 
labors  were  considered  evangelistic. 
A  meeting  was  held  by  Dr.  Clapp  that 
same  day,  and  nine  males  and  fifteen 
females  presented  credentials  as  hav- 
ing heen  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  by  Mr.  Larned.  These 
communicants  were:  Alfred  Hen n en. 
Richard  Pease,  John  Spittstl,  John  Rol- 


ing  of  four  ruling  elders,  Wm.  Ross, 
Moses  Cox,  James  Robinson  and  Robt. 
McNair,  who  were  ordained  and  in- 
stalled the  following  Sabbath,  Nov.  30, 
1823. 

Mr.  Clapp's  ministry  was  a  very 
troubled  one,  from  the  suspicions  en- 
tertained of  his  doctrinal  soundness. 
From  his  own  statements,  as  early  as 
1824  his  faith  was  shaken  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment.  He 
pushed  his  investigations,  doubts  dark- 
ening upon  him,  through  years,  until 
at  length  he  was  forced  to  plant  him- 
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lins,  Phoebe  Farrie,  Catherine  Hear-  , 
eey.  Celeste  Hearsey,  Doza  Hearsey, 
Margaret  Agur,  Anna  Ross,  Eliz  Hill, 
Margaret  MeNair,  Sarah  Ann  Har- 
per, Anna  Dawson,  Stella  Mercer, 
Jane  Robinson,  Jane  Baldwin,  Mary 
Porter  and  Eliza  Davidson.  These 
twenty-four  persons  were  formed  into 
a  church,  and,  by  a  petition  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Mississippi,  enrolled  un- 
der its  care,  under  the  title  of  "The 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Or- 
leans." The  organization  was  com- 
pleted by  the  election  that  same  even- 


TERIAN  CHCRCH. 
self  in  open  hostility  to  the  whole  Cal- 
vanistic  theology.  His  inconsistent  and 
wavering  statements  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  his  church,  his  own 
shaken  faith,  his  perturbed  mind, 
which  was  even  then  on  the  verge  of 
complete  renunciation  of  the  old  ortho- 
dox tenets  of  Presbyterianism,  neces- 
sarily found  their  way  into  the  pulpit, 
and  the  parishioners  began  to  miss  the 
clear  ring  of  the  truth  that  they  ex- 
pected. Twice  was  he  called  before 
the   "session"   for     prosecution.  By 
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death,  and  deposition  of  member*  the 
"session"  was  reduced  below  :i  con- 
stitutional quorum,   and   this  led,  in 
March,  1828,  to  the  election  of  tive 
new  elders:  Alfred  Hennen,  Jos.  A. 
Maybin,   Wm.   W.   Caldwell,  Josiah 
Crocker  and  Fabricius  Reynolds.  On 
March  4,  1830,  Mr.  Clapp  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Mississippi, 
saying:  "I  have  not  found,  and  I  at 
at  present  despair  of  finding,  any  text 
in  Holy  Writ  to  prove  unanswerably 
the  distinguishing    tenets    of  Calvin- 
ism."   He,  therefore,  solicited  a  dis- 
mission from  the  Presbytery  to  the 
Hampshire  County  Association  of  Con- 
gregationalist  Ministers  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.    The  dismission  was 
refused  hy  the  Presbytery,   on  the 
ground  that  it  was  inconsistent  to  dis- 
miss in  good  standing  to  another  body 
one  whom  they  could  no  longer  recog- 
nize in  their  own,  and  they  proceeded 
to  declare  Mr.  Clapp  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber of  their  body,  or  a  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.     A  letter  was 
also  addressed  to  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  advising  of  the  action 
and  declaring  the  pulpit  vacant.  No 
■definite  action  was  taken  upon  this 
communication  until  (January,  1831, 
when  the  New  Orleans  session  proposed 
to  take  the  mind  of  the  church  whether 
to  retain  Mr.  Clapp  as  its  pastor,  or  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Presby- 
tery and  sever  all  connection.  This 
sifting  process  was,  however,  arrested 
by  on  exception  taken  against  the  Pres- 
bytery upon  which  it  was  based.  By 
common  consent,  the  case  was  carried 
before  the  General  Assembly,  which 
deemed  it  had  sufficient  evidence  for 
proceeding  to  try  Dr.  Clapp  npon  the 
charge  of  error  in  doctrine.  The  case 
being  thus  remanded,  the  Presbytery 
had  to  take  it  up  anew.  Meanwhile 
the   agitation  in  the   bosom   of  the 
church  in  New  Orleans  could  not  be 
allayed.    Jan.  13,  1832,  fifteen  mem- 
bers, including  the  Elders  MeNair  and 
Caldwell,  were  dismissed  at  their  re- 
quest, for  the  purpose  of  forming  an- 
other church  upon  the  principles  of  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.     This  seceding  body 
worshiped  in  a  warehouse  owned  by 
Mr.  Cornelius  Paulding,  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  Dr.  Palmer's  church,  as 
shown  in  the  cut.    The  congregation 
enjoyed  the  services  of  Rev.  Mr.  Har- 
ris, but. the  records  of  its  work  are 
scant,  and,  after  a  brief  and  fluctu- 
ating existence,  its  elements  were  re- 
absorbed by  the  First  Church.  Mean- 
while the  Presbytery  continued  ilts  pro- 


ceedings in  the  trial  of  Dr.  Clapp,  and, 
Jan.  10,  1833,  he  was  declared  deposed 
from  the  ministry,  and  his  relations  to 
the  church,  which  had  been  those  of  a 
stated  supply,  and  not  of  an  installed 
pastor,  were  declared  canceled.  The 
roll  of  communicants  just  before  the 
secession,  in  1832,  numbered  89.  Dr. 
Clapp  carried  the  church  property  and 
the  bulk  of  the  congregation  with  him, 
and  he  founded  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  New  Orleans.  Presbyterianism  had 
to  make  a  new  start,  and  from  a  be- 
ginning quite  as  small  as  the  first. 

Dr.  Clapp  was  a  man  of  great  elo- 
quence »and  magnetism,  and  his  social 
and  amiable  qualities  endeared  him 
greatly.  The  large  majority  of  his 
hearers  could  not  appreciate  all  this 
clamor  about  doctrine,  and  many  of 
the  truly  pious  were  slow  to  credit  the 
extent  of  his  departure  from  their 
faith,  and  were  disposed  to  sympathize 
with  him  as  one  unduly  persecuted. 
The  few,  therefore,  who  came  forth 
from  the  church  were  exactly  nine, 
with  the  two  elders,  Alfred  Hennen 
and  Jos.  Maybin;  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  condition  of  seceders,  who 
were  houseless  in  the  streets.  But, 
fortunately  for  them,  a  spiritual  guide 
was  provided  immediately,  Rev.  John 
Parker  being  sent  in  January,  1833,  to 
minister  to  them.  The  little  band 
worshiped  alternately  with  the  organ- 
ization formed  a  year  before  under 
Mr.  Harris,  in  the  warehouse  on  Lafa- 
yette Square.  These  two  wings  finally 
coalesced  in  1835.  In  March,  1834, 
Mr.  Parker  went  north  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  funds  to  erect  a  new  house 
of  worship.  Some  statements  made 
by  him  to  northern  audiences  respect- 
ing religious  conditions  in  New  Or- 
leans were  grossly  misrepresented  in 
pulblic  print.  The  statements  were 
copied  in  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin, 
and  created  the  greatest  excitement 
•and  indignation  in  New  Orleans.  In- 
dignation meetings  were  held,  and  Dr. 
Parker  was  twice  burned  in  effigy  be- 
fore he  returned  to  the  city.  Upon  his 
arrival,  a  mass  meeting  was  called  at 
the  City  Hotel  and  he  was  requested 
to  explain.  He  made  a  clear  statement, 
but  the  people  were  not  satisfied  witli 
it.  Resolutions  were  drawn  up  and 
passed  that  the  elders  of  the  church 
dismiss  him,  and  that  he  leave  the  city 
immediately.  A  meeting  of  the  church 
members  was  called,  and  it  decided 
that  the  church  would  meet  the  storm 
with  great  firmness  and  dignity  and 
rally  around  its  pastor.  It  produced 
written  evidence  that  the  statements 
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*were  false  and  Dr.  Parker  entirely 
misrepresented,  and  contended  earnest- 
ly for  the  exercise  of  the  religious 
rights  of  the  church.  In  a  short  time 
the  fierce  opposition  was  quelled  and 
was  eventually  lived  down.  Worship 
was  resumed  in  the  autumn  of  1884, 
in  a  room  on  Julia  street.  In  March, 
1835,  the  congregation  occupied  the 
basement  of  the  new  church  in 
Lafayette  Square.  The  edifice  is  well 
remembered  by  many  in  New  Orleans, 
and  was  erected  at  an  original  cost  of 
$57,616,  including  the  site.  Subse- 
quent improvements  made  the  cost 
$75,000.  The  church  prospered  great- 
ly under  Dr.  Parker.  In  January, 
1838,  he  left  New  Orleans  never  to 
,  return.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
John  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Breckenridge  died,  after  a  short  pas- 
torate, in  1841.  Dr.  W.  A.  Scott,  of 
Tuskaloosa,  next  took  up  the  call,  and 
his  pastorship  extended  over  a  period 
of  twelve  years,  from  1842  to  1852, 
when  he  withdrew.  His  work  was 
exceedingly  productive,  the  communi- 
cant roll  in  1844  being  439,  and  in 
1854  it  reached  600.  After  Dr.  Scott's 
withdrawal,  the  membership  roll  fell 
to  350.  The  congregation  got  on  as 
best  it  could  without  a  pastor,  when, 
on  Oct.  29,  1854,  the  church  edifice 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  to  the 
last  degree  creditable  to  the  congrega- 
tion that  amidst  all  the  discourage- 
ments of  a  vacant  pastorate,  and  a 
scattered  congregation,  it  should  have 
proceeded  at  once  to  build  another 
church  of  larger  proportions  and  finer 
finisihings  of  style  than  the  first.  On 
Sept.  21,  1854,  a  call  was  extended  to 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Palmer,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  accept  the  pastorate. 
When  the  call  was  presented  before 
his  Presbytery  and  Synod,  it  was  de- 
feated by  the  refusal  of  these  bodies 
to  place  it  in  hands.  The  call 
was  renewed  March  16,  1856,  and  pre- 
vailed, and  on  Dec.  28,  1856,  Dr. 
Palmer  was  installed  by  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Orleans  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  1857  the 
beautiful  new  edifice  which  still  stands, 
the  pride  and  monument  of  Presby- 
terianism  in  New  Orleans,  was  com- 
pleted and  formally  dedicated.  It  had 
cost,  in  all  its  splendid  appointments, 
the  sum  of  $87,000. 

No  man  ever  wielded  a  greater  or 
more  (.beneficent  influence  among  a 
people  ithan  Dr.  Palmer.  His  rare  elo- 
quence, strong  personality,  peculiar 
magnetism,  and,  above  all,  his  great, 
kindly  heart,   soon  won  for  him  an 


abiding  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  con- 
gregation. And  this  love  has  grown 
stronger  and  stronger  through  the  long 
pastorate,  extending  now  over  a  period 
of  forty-three  years.  He  was  the  very 
heart  and  life  of  the  church  in  New 
Orleans,  and,  indeed,  of  the  South. 
The  membership  roll  rapidly  increased 
under  his  influence,  and  in  1861,  just 
before  the  war,  bad  reached  436;  in 
1873  it  was  648,  and  at  present  num- 
bers 657  communicants.  Three  churches 
have  been  colonized  from  this  first 
church,  namely,  the  Second  Church, 
which,  after  the  war,  was  absorbed 
into  the  Thalia  Street  Church;  the 
Third  Church,  opposite  Washington 
Square,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $45,000, 
and  the  Lafayette  Church,  erected  in. 
1843,  at  a  cost  of  $5000.  .  The  Pry- 
tania  Street  Church,  erected  ait  a  cost 
of  $11,000,  and  the  Napoleon  Avenue 
Church,  at  a  cost  of  $18,000,  were  in- 
dependent movements,  though  they 
gained  their  impetus  from  the  teach- 
ings and  new  spirit  infused  into  Pres- 
byterianism  in  New  Orleans  by  Dr. 
Palmer.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in 
1818  the  First  Church  was  formed 
from  nothing;  in  1823  it  numbered  23 
members.  Ten  years  later  it  found 
itself  thrown  back  upon  that  identical 
number,  beginning  all  over  again  amid 
feuds  and  dissensions,  with  her  good 
name  clouded  before  the  world.  After 
the  lapse  of  eighty  years,  the  Presby- 
terian faith  in  New  Orleans  finds  it- 
self with  14  organized  churches  (13  for 
the  white  and  one  for  the  colored  race); 
it  has  a  total  enrollment  of  communi- 
cants approximating  29,000,  over  15,- 
000  children  in  the  Sabbath  schools, 
and  over  400  teachers.  The  greater 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church,  which  was  formed  by 
Dr.  Clapp,  returned  to  the  fold  of 
Presbyterian  ism  after  his  departure 
from  New  Orleans.  He  died  in  Louis- 
ville, in  1856,  retaining  to  the  last  the 
hold  he  had  on  the  hearts  of  his  friends 
in  New  Orleans,  many  of  whom  con- 
tinued to  contribute  to  his  support  to 
the  day  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Palmer,  whose  wonderful  powers 
of  mind  and  gentle  heart  quietly  drew 
the  wanderers  back  to  the  fold  of  their 
childhood,  and  who  stands  to-day  pre- 
eminent among  the  Protestant  clergy 
of  the  South,  still  lives  in  New  Orleans. 
His  residence,  at  1718  Palm.T  avenue, 
is  a  center  of  culture  and  refinement,  a 
Mecca  for  the  weary,  worn  soldiers 
who  battled  under  the  folds  of  the 
Confederacy  in  1861-65.  a  haven  for 
the  poor,  the  sad  and  desolate.  He 
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continues  (to  fill,  though  past  80,  the 
pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  for  his  people  will  have  no 
other  to  minister  to  them  while  he 
lives.  His  discourses  'burn  with  the 
saime  fire  as  of  old,  and  visitors  throng 
the  church  on  the  Sabbath  morning. 


ized  in  1880,  and  although  not  the 
pioneer  of  such  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  is  known  as  the  first 
one  to  be  a  success.  The  admirable 
management  which  has  achieved  this 
flattering  distinction  was  recognized 
at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  when  the 


Christian  Woman's  Exchange. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places 
in  New  Orleans  is  the  Christian 
Woman's  Exchange,  situated  on  South 
street,  corner  of  Camp,  and  overlook- 
ing Lafayette  Square.    It  was  organ- 


control  of  the  exhibits  of  all  similar 
institutions  was  handed  over  to  the 
representatives  of  the  New  Orleans 
Exchange.  The  building  contains  an 
irt  and  industrial  department,  where 
"anything  that  a   woman  can  mak« 


with  her  hands,  or  anything  her  ne- 
cessities oblige  her  to  part  with,"  are 
offered  for  sale.  Orders  for  all  kinds 
of  sewing  or  embroidery  .are  taken 
here  and  promptly  executed,  and  con- 
fections for  entertainments,  or  nour- 
ishing food  for  the  sick,  can  al- 
ways be  obtained.  In  the  reading- 
room  will  be  found  magazines  and 
books  for  the  use  of  any  woman  who 
desires  to  avail  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rest  for  a  while,  or  inform 
herself  upon  the  topics  of  the 
day.  A  house  department  is  located 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  building, 
and  comprises  furnished  rooms  for 
women  only.  Transcient  visitors  will 
find  the  rooms  here  very  comfortable, 
and  rented  at  reasonable  rates  by  the 
week  or  month.  The  exchange  also 
maintains  a  lunch  department,  where 
excellent  meals  are  served  at  all  hours. 
Among  the  specialties  of  this  depart- 
ment are  pure  coffee,  tea  and  milk, 
with  home-cooked  food.  The  institu- 
tion has  done  a  world  of  good  work 
on  behalf  of  the  women  of  the 
South. 

At  the  corner  of  Camp  and  Lafayette 
is  the  large,  yellow-brown  building  now 
occupied  by  the 

City  Library. 

This  structure  was  formerly  known 
as  St.  Patrick's  Hall.  Here  was  en- 
acted, in  1877,  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable scenes  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  The  Legislature  assembled  on 
Jan.  1,  in  that  year,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic members  marched  in  a  body  to 
the  Hotel  Royal,  then  the  State  House. 
They  were  refused  admission,  and 
found  the  entrance  guarded  by  armed 
men.  They  retired  to  St.  Patrick's 
Hall  and  organized.  On  Jan.  8,  Gover- 
nor Francis  T.  Nicholls  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  Wiltz  were  sworn  in  in  this 
building.  At  the  same  time  S.  B. 
Packard  and  C.  C.  Antoine  were  in- 
augurated in  the  same  offices  at  the 
Hotel  Royal.  On  the  day  after  in- 
auguration Governor  Nicholls  directed 
the  citizen-soldiers  as  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  public  buildings  in  the  city. 
The  Packard  government  was  besieged 
for  over  two  months.  The  inauguration 
of  Governor  Nicholls  was  perhaps  the. 
turning  point  in  the  later  history  of  the 
State.  The  tm>w  library  was  opened  in 
January,  1897,  and  was  created  by 
uniting  the  library  established  under 
the  Fish  bequest,  and  formerly  located 
in  the  Tulane  University  Building, 
with  the  old  Public  School  and  Lyceum 


Library,  which  for  fifty  years  occu- 
pied room  10  of  the  City  Hall.   At  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  this  Guide 
the  circulation  of  the  library  has  in- 
creased to  100,000'  books  annually,  and 
200  other  periodicals  supply  material 
of  interest  to  300  readers.  The  library 
contains  over  7000  volumes  in  foreign 
languages.  It  is  said  to  have  the  most 
perfectly-lighted   reading-room   in  the 
world.  Here  may  be  seen  the  two  vol- 
I    umes  of  the  "Vie  de  Caesar,"  by  the 
!    Emperor  Napoleon  III,  presented  by 
i    the  author  to  the  city.    The  ladies' 
I    reading-room  has  been  handsomely  dec- 
|    orated  as  a  picture  gallery,    and  the 
I    work  of  furnishing  handsome  pictures 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands    of  the 
New  Orleans  Artists'  Association.  Its 
success  has  been  considerable. 

The  Chrisitan  Woman's  Exchange  is 
diagonally  across  from  the  library,  on 
the  corner  of  South  and  Camp  streets. 

Between  Girod  and  Julia  the  visitor 
will  remark  the  Gothic 

St.  Patrick's  Church. 

This  structure,  whether  considered 
merely  for  its  size  or  for  the  splendor 
of  its  architecture,  is  worthy  of  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  the  artist  or  the  stu- 
dent. The  plans  were  imitated  from 
the  famed  York  Minster,  and  are  re- 
garded as  being  the  happiest  effort  in 
this  field  in  the  United  States.  The 
material  is  brick,  rough-cast  to  simu- 
late uncut  stone.  It  was  erected  early 
in  the  fifties  by  the  Irish  colony  in 
New  Orleans.  Though  great  care  was 
taken  with  the  foundations,  they 
proved  insufficient  to  support  the 
enormous  weight  of  the  building,  and 
the  tower,  shortly  after  its  construc- 
tion, commenced  to  settle,  so  that  it 
became  necessary  to  brace  it  up.  The 
tower  is  250  feet  high.  Originally  the 
intention  was  to  make  it  much  higher. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  Gothic, 
with  comparatively  little  ornamenta 
tion.  There  are  three  altars,  the  central 
(or  main)  altar  standing  in  a  recess  in 
the  rear  wall.  The  reredos  is  very 
beautifully  ornamented.  Behind  it  is 
a  very  effective  painting  copied  from 
liaphael's  "Transfiguration."  This  is 
Hanked  on  the  right  side  by  a  picture 
of  St.  Peter  walking  on  the  waves  and 
on  the  left  by  one  showing  St.  Patrick 
baptizing  the  queens  of  Ireland  in  the 
Halls  of  Tara.  The  architectural  deco- 
ration of  the  altar  is  in  wood,  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  on  festivals,  when  il- 
luminated with  many  lights,  is  very 
imposing. 
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At  No.  725  Camp  street  are  the  Bible 
House  Buildings.    The  Confederate 

Hemorial  Hall, 
stands  or  a  grassy  plot  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Camp  and  Howard  avenue.  It 
i«  a  neat  structure,  of  simple  and  pleas- 
ing appearance,  made  of  pressed  brick,, 
and  now  ovei  grown  with  creeping 
plants.  The  interior  is  finished  in  hard 
woods,  and  contains  a  magnificent  col- 
lection of  relics  of  the  Civil  War. 
Among  the  more  interesting  may  be 
mentioned  the  uniform  and  sword  of 
General  J.  B.  Hood,  the  saddle  of 
General  Bragg,  the  library  of  Jefferson 


and  scepter  when  she  was.  Queen  of 
Comus  in  New  Orleans  in  18^2,  and 
the  badges  presented  to  her  by  the 
various  camps.  Mrs.  Davis  also  sent 
many  personal  souvenirs  of  Mr.  Davis, 
among  others  all  the  important  docu- 
ments of  the  Confederacy  in  her  poa 
session  and  the  last  suit  of  clothes  and 
hat  worn  by  Mr.  Davis. 

The  cannon  in  front  of  the  hall  is  the 
"Lady  Slocomb,"  and  was  used  at  Mo- 
bile in  the  Civil  War. 

The 

Howard  Memorial  Library 


HOWARD  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY. 


Davis,  portraits  of  Confederate  gen- 
erals, etc.  Washington's  telescope  is 
in  one  of  the  cases  in  the  center  of  the 
hall.  The  building  is  used  by  the 
camps  of  the  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans as  a  meeting  place.  Frank  T. 
Howard  erected  the  edifice  and  main- 
tains it. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Miss  Win- 
nie Davis  her  mother  placed  in  Me- 
morial Hall  the  most  precious  souve 
nirs  that  she  possessed  of  her  lamented 
daughter.  Among  these  are  all  the 
childhood  toys  and  school  books,  and 
paintings  of  the  "Daughter  of  the 
Confederacy,"    her    robe    and  crown 


is  a  beautiful  structure,  erected  from 
designs  by  the  celebrated  architect, 
Richardson.  It  was  built  in  1887  by 
Miss  Annie  Howard  as  a  memorial  to 
her  father,  the  late  Charles  T.  How- 
ard. The  interior  is  finished  in  polished 
woods.  The  reading-room  is  circular  in 
shape,  exquisitely  paneled,  with  rafters 
carved  and  ornamented  in  an  extreme- 
ly beautiful  manner.  The  library  con- 
tains about  35,000  books,  including 
many  extremely  rare  volume*!.  There 
is  a  collection  of  works  bearing  on  the 
history  of  Louisiana,  the  like  of  which" 
can  nowhere  else  be  found. 
Among  the  treasures  of  the  li"  rary 
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are  copies  of  almost  all  the  original 
works  of  Audubon,  many  of  whicn  are 
now  very  difficult  to  rind.  The  collec- 
tion of  early  maps  of  America  is 
unique  and  very  valuable.  Mr.  Win, 
Beer,  the  librarian,  is  always  pleased 
to  exhibit  his  treasures. 

A  block  or  two  further  up  the  car 
turns  into  Prytania  street.  It  passes 
along  one  side  of  a  triangular-shaped 


the  great  women  of  the  Union.  The 
answer  is  as  strange  as  Cinderella's 
fairy  story,  only  the  fairy  godmothers 
who  endowed  this  humble  New  Or- 
leans-born woman  with  their  most  pre- 
cious gifts  were  piety,  industry  and  a 
deep-seated  sympathy  for  suffering  hu- 
manity. While  the  wealthy  and  bril- 
liant women  of  New  Orleans  laughed 
and  danced  merrily  on  in  the  grand 


MARGARET  MONUMENT. 


square  containing  a  woman's  statue. 
This  is 

riargaret  Place, 

and  the  statue  is  that  of  Margaret 
Haughery.  It  was  the  first  statue  ever 
raised  in  honor  of  a  woman  in  the 
United  States. 

Ine  tourist  may  well  ask  who  was 
this  Margaret — this  woman  who  was 
so  singled  out  among  the  brilliant 
women  of  New  Orleans,  nay,  among 


parlors  of  the  old  St.  Charles  Hotel 
over  fifty  years  ago,  in  a  rear  room  in 
the  laundry  a  simple,  plain-faced  young 
Irish  woman  stood  steadily  at  her 
daily  work.  Her  parents  had  been  emi- 
grants fresh  *~or*  the  green  isle,  and 
they  had  died  in  Baltimore  some  twen- 
ty years  before,  leaving  their  infant 
girl  upon  the  charity  of  the  community. 
There  had  come  over  to  the  New 
World  in  the  same  vessel  as  these  ill- 
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fated  emigrants  a  young  Welsh  couple, 
who  heard  of  the  sad  ending  of  their 
shipmates.  Filled  with  pity,  the  young 
Welsh  woman  went  and  took  the  little 
motherless  babe  to  her  heart  and 
reared  it  as  her  own  child  in  the  faith 
of  its  parents.  In  time  Margaret  mar- 
ried a  young  Irishman  of  her  own 
humble  rank  in  life.  The  brave-hearted 
young  man  was  attacked  with  con- 
sumption and  had  to  come  to  a  warmer 
climate.  The  young  couple  came  to 
New  Orleans,  and  at  last,  in  hopes  of 
saving  the  life  so  dear  to  her,  Marga- 
ret succeeded  in  raising  enough  money 
to  pay  her  husband's  way  back  to  his 
native  land.  He  died  there  shortly  af- 
ter, pud  Margaret  was  left  a  widow 
with  a  young  babe  in  a  strange  coun- 
try. Then,  as  if  in  the  very  irony  of 
fate,  the  baby  died,  and  Margaret  was 
alone.  She  had  to  make  a  living,  and 
drying  her  tears,  she  secured  employ- 
ment as  a  laundress  in  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel. 

But  the  memory  of  the  little  babe 
that  had  nestled  so  fondly  in  her  arms 
abided  with  her.  Its  warm  breath  was 
ever  on  her  cheek,  and  when  the  poor 
Irish  girl  heard  that  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  were  striving  to  raise  money 
to  build  an  infants'  asylum,  the  great 
heart  of  the  humble  laundress  was 
touched,  and  she  went  to  the  Sisters 
and  offered  to  give  them  all  the  little 
money  that  she  hoarded  up  from  her 
weekly  washing  as  a  nucleus  fund  for 
the  infants'  home,  and  thereafter  two- 
thirds  of  her  weekly  allowance. 

The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  week  in  and  week  out  Margaret 
would  go  to  the  asylum  with  her  offer- 
ings. She  managed  to  save  enough  to 
buy  two  cows  and  a  milk  cart,  and 
she  gave  up  her  laundry  work  and 
opened  a  small  dairy.  She  herself  drove 
the  cart  in  its  daily  rounds  morning 
and  evening,  that  she  might  have  more 
to  give  to  her  "poor  orphan  babies," 
as  she  commenced  to  call  the  children; 
and  every  day,  too,  as  she  finished  her 
rounds,  she  would  go  to  the  big  hotels 
and  beg  all  the  cold  victuals  left  over 
for  "her  children."  Everyone  began  to 
know  "Margaret."  The  people  called  her 
this  and  nothing  more.  She  always 
dressed  in  a  simple  guinea  blue  calico, 
with  a  small  shawl  thrown  around  her 
shoulders,  and  never  wore  any  other 
head  covering  than  a  simple  sunbonnet. 
The  great  yellow  fever  epidemic  of 
1853  came,  and  children  were  orphaned 
by  the  thousands.  There  was  need  of 
a  larger  asylum.  The  sisters  knew  not 
what  to  do.   "Begin  the  asylum,"  said 


Margaret,  "and  God  will  help  us  pay 
for  it."  So  the  beautiful  asylum  front- 
ing the  square  where  her  statue  stands 
was  begun.  Margaret  had  a  large  dairy 
now,  and  year  after  year  she  poured 
all  her  earnings  into  the  asylum's 
"poor  box"  to  pay  for  the  building.  In 
ten  years  she  had  cleared  the  debt. 
Then  she  turned  her  attention  to  mak- 
ing more  money,  and  enlarged  her 
dairy.  With  tv>p  increased  profits  she 
helped  build  the  St.  Vincent's  Infant 
Asylum — "my  baby  house,"  Margaret 
used  to  call  it.  And  this  was  scarcely 
completed  before  the  erection  of  St. 
Elizabeth's  Asylum  for  the  train  ng  of 
older  girls  was  commenced.  At  this 
time  one  of  Margaret's  debtors  com- 
pelled her  to  accept  his  bakery  in  pay 
ment  of  a  large  debt  he  owed  her.  She 
gave  up  her  dairy  business  and  devoted 
herself  to  her  bakery,  driving  her  own 
bread  cart,  just  as  she  had  driven  her 
milk  wagon.  The  business  grew  and 
grew,  though  no  one  knew  how  it 
could,  for  Margaret  furnished  every 
asylum  in  the  city  with  bread  at  such 
ridiculously  low  prices  that  it  was 
given  away,  and  she  personally  gave 
away  so  much  in  charity  that  how  she 
managed  to  save  money  and  continue 
her  immense  charities  were  mysteries 
to  all  but  to  the  Divine  Providence  who 
guided  her  hand  and  blessed  her  work. 
Finally  Margaret's  small  bakery  had 
grown  into  an  immense  steam  baking 
factory,  right  in  the  business  center 
of  the  city,  and  she  became  a  great 
factor  in  the  commercial  life  of 
New  Orleans.  Everyone,  from  the 
banker  to  the  newsboy,  would  salute 
her  as  she  sat  at  her  office  door  of  a 
morning;  every  one  honored  and  re- 
spected her,  for  they  knew  the  great, 
golden  heart  that  lay  beneath  her 
simple,  illiterate  exterior.  She  had 
never  learned  to  read  or  write,  and  yet 
she  died  as  no  woman  in  Louisiana 
had  yet  died,  giving  away  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  poor 
orphan  asylums  of  the  city,  and  a  sim- 
ple "Margaret  Haughery,  Her  Mark." 
was  the  signature  to  her  will.  She 
had  not  forgotten  anyone— Catholic, 
Jew  or  Protestant,  white  or  colored. 
"They  are  all  orphans  alike,"  she  said, 
"and  I  was  once  an  orphan."  It  seemed 
as  if  each  one  in  New  Orleans  had  sus- 
tained a  personal  loss  when  Margaret 
died.  The  newspapers  paid  splendid 
tributes  to  her  memory.  She  had  a 
funeral  such  as  no  woman  in  New  Or- 
leans had  ever  had  then  or  since,  and 
almost  before  anyone  could  exactly 
tell  how  it  began,  the  idea  of  a  monu- 
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meut  seemed  to  be  in  every  one's 
mind.  The  ladies  of  New  Orleans  met 
and  undertook  to  raise  the  money,  and 
one  morning  the  little  orphans  of  New 
Orleans,  and  the  people  of  the  city 
that  her  presence  had  ennobled,  woke 
up  to  see  their  good  friend  Margaret  sit- 
ting, just  as  she  used  to  do  in  life,  in 
her  same  old  chair,  in  her  old  familiar 
dress,  before  th°  asylum  that  she  had 
built;  and  around  her  shoulders  the 
ladies  had  thrown,  not  the  old  shawl 
that  she  used  to  wear  every  day,  "but 
the  state  occasion  shawl,"  of  which 
she  was  so  proud  and  which  had  been 
crocheted  for  her  by  the  little  six-year- 
old  tots  of  the  "Infant  Asylum." 
The  highest  dignitaries  of  State,  city 


her  statue  was  reared,  "Margaret 
Place";  and  here,  every  afternoon,  the 
little  children  of  the  asylum  gather, 
with  the  white-corneted  Sisters  of 
Charity  who  care  for  them  so  lovingly; 
here  they  play  their  games  and  sing 
their  songs  about  Margaret's  knee, 
and  she  looks  smilingly  down,  just  as 
she  used  to  do  in  life,  upon  her  "be- 
loved little  ones." 

It  has  been  well  said:  "That  the  sub- 
stance of  her  life  was  charity;  the 
spirit  of  it,  truth;  the  strength  of  it, 
religion;  the  end,  peace;  then  fame, 
immortality." 

The  asylum  overlooking  the  place  is 
called  the  "New  Orleans  Female  Or- 
phan Asylum."    It  was  first  founded  in 


A  VIEW  IN  PKYTANIA  STREET. 


and  church  were  present  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  monument;  thousands  of 
orphans  of  every  creed  and  denomina- 
tion, from  every  orphan  asylum  in  New 
Orleans,  were  ranged  in  tiers  about  the 
grounds  and  sang  the  dedication  song; 
a  delegation  from  each  asylum  formed 
the  committee  which  pulled  the  cords 
that  held  the  veil  that  hid  the  statue, 
and  lo!  Margaret  again  looked  out 
upon  her  friends.  They  were  all  there 
— as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach — white 
and  black,  rich  and  poor,  but  especial- 
ly the  poor.  The  City  Council,  by  a 
special  act,  called  the  spot  on  which 


1850  as  a  home  to  which  the  children 
from  St.  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum  may 
be  transferred  and  educated,  and  these 
in  turn,  as  they  grow  older,  are  sent 
for  special  training  in  womanly  work 
and  art  to  St.  Elizabeth's  Asylum. 

Prytania  Street 

is  principally  a  residence  street.  The 
visitor  will  see,  at  the  corner  of  Pry- 
tania and  St.  Mary  streets,  a  handsome, 
stuccoed  structure  known  as  St.  Anna's 
Asylum.  It  was  founded  by  Dr.  Mer- 
cer, in  memory  of  his  only  daughter, 
Anna,  as  a  retreat  for  poor  gentle- 
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women,    and    was    well    endowed  by 
him. 

It  is  impossible  to  point  out  all  the 
handsome  houses  on  Prytania  street, 
but  two  should  be  mentioned.  At  the 
corner  of  First  and  Prytania  stands 
the  mansion  formerly  occupied  by  Brad- 
ish  Johnson,  and  now  owned  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Denegre.  It  is  a  rare  specimen 
of  southern  architecture.  At  the  cor- 
ner of  Prytania  and  Second  is  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Ida  Richardson,  sur- 
rounded by  grounds  exquisitely  kept 
and  filled  with  the  rarest  order  of 
tropical  vegetation,  including  many 
palms.  The  hothouses  are  considered 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  South. 

At  Washington  street  the  car  runs 
between  the  Washington  street  ceme- 
tery on  the  one  hand  and  the 

Southern  Athletic  Club 

on  the  other.  This  club  was  one  of  the 
first  founded  in  the  South  for  the 
promotion  of  athletics  and  amateur 
sports.  It  has  a  large  membership 
among  the  best  classes.  It  belongs 
to  the  National  Amateur  Athletic 
Union.  The  clubhouse  is  of  wood,  the 
interior  being  finished  in  hard  na- 
tive woods.  The  gymnasium  is 
120x77  feet,  and  is  fully  equipped 
with  every  appliance  for  athletic 
training.  There  are  hot  and  cold 
baths,  a  swimming  pool,  boxing 
and  fencing-rooms,  Turkish  and  Rus- 
sian baths,  etc.  In  18S9  Kilrain 
trained  at  this  club  for  his  fight  with 
Sullivan  in  Richburg,  Miss.,  and  in  1892 
Corbett  trained  here  for  his  celebrated 
battle  with  Sullivan.  It  was  to  this 
clubhouse  that  Corbett  returned  after 
the  fight,  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  his  admirers.  The  visitors'  book 
contains  the  autographs  of  many  celeb- 
rities of  the  sporting  world. 

The  Washington  Cemetery, 

also  called  Lafayette  No.  1,  is  on  Wash- 
ington avenue,  corner  of  Prytania 
street.  Henry  W.  Allen,  war  governor 
of  Louisiana,  was  buried  here,  but  the 
body  was  subsequently  removed.  The 
monument  to  his  memory  still  remains. 
General  John  B.  Hood  and  General 
Harry  T.  Hays,  two  distinguished 
Southern  officers,  and  the  late  Rev. 
Thos.  R.  Markbam  are  entombed  here. 
S.  J.  Peters,  a  prominent  merchant, 
who  died  in  1855,  sleeps  in  this  ceme- 
tery. 

Between  Delachaise  and  Aline,  pre- 
senting an  imposing  front  on  Prytania 
street,  is  the 


Touro  Infirmary. 

This  admirable  institution  is  sustained 
by  the  Jews  of  the  city,  and  managed 
by  the  Touro  Infirmary  and  Hebrew 
Benevolent  Association.     The  district 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  is  a 
contributor  and  is  represented  on  the 
board  of  administrators.    The  associa- 
tion undertook  the  management  and 
enlargement  of  Judah  Touro's  bequest 
for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  and  needy 
of  New  Orleans.    The  original  hospital 
was  in  the  cotton  press  district,  at  the 
corner  of  Gaiennie  and  S.  Peters  street, 
but  when  the  city  grew  away  from  this 
section,  about  25  years  ago,  the  asso- 
ciation decided  to  build  a  model  hos- 
pital uptown.  Subsequently  the  manage- 
ment made  many  improvements,  and 
a  debt  of  $20,000'  was  incurred.  To 
relieve  this  burden  a  great  fair  was 
given,  in  February,  1895.    The  entire 
South  contributed  liberally,   and  the 
magnificent  sum  of  $60,000,  net  profits, 
was  realized.    This  enabled  the  man- 
agement to  carry  out  many  cherished 
plans  for  the  further  improvement  of 
the  infirmary.    Dr.  Loeber,  the  pres- 
ent   house    surgeon,  made    a  care- 
ful   study  of    the    hospitals    in  the 
North,    and    his    studies    were  em- 
bodied in  the  plans.    The  hospital  is 
built  on  the  pavilion  plan,  amid  lawns 
and  gardens  beautifully  kept.  Free 
clinics  are  held  here,  and  all  nationali- 
ties and  creeds  are  freely  admitted  to 
the    benefits  of  the  institutions.  A 
training  school  for  nurses  is  one  of  the 
finest  features.  An  ambulance  service 
is  among  its  projected  improvements. 
There  are  accommodations  for  about 
400  patients. 

Within  the  grounds  of  the  infirmary 
stands  a  magnificent  fountain,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $500,  by  the  little  Jew- 
ish children  of  New  Orleans.  It  was 
their  gift  to  the  afHicted  sufferers  of 
the  hospital.  It  represents  two  beauti- 
ful children  standing  under  an  open 
umbrella,  as  if  to  shield  them  from  the 
approaching  storm.  The  fountain  is 
always  much  admired  by  visitors.  On 
the  same  grounds  as  the  infirmary 
I  was  built,  in  1899,  the  handsome  three- 
I  storied  brick  structure  known  as  the 
Julius  Weis 

Home  For  the  Aged. 

It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $35,000, 
and  is  complete  in  all  modern  equip- 
ments. It  was  the  generous  gift  of 
Mr.  Julius  Weis,  a  philanthropic  He- 
brew citizen.  The  home  is  supported 
by  the  Touro  Infirmary  proper,  and  is 
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a  model  of  cleanliness,  neatness  and 
good  management. 

The  Touro  Infirmary  Training  School 
for  Nurses  is  located  in  this  building. 

In  the  block  above  the  infirmary  is 
the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm, 
conducted  by  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor.  This  is  the  uptown  branch  of 
the  noble  institution  corner  of  North 
Johnson  and  Laharpe  streets,  in  the 
French  Quarter.  Between  the  two  in- 
stitutions nearly  600  old  men  and 
women,  every-  one  of  whom  is  over  70 
years  of  age,  are  cared  for.  Both 
houses  are  well  worth  the  attention  of 
visitors. 


Upper  Camp. 

Upper  camp,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
description,  comprehends  that  portion 
of  the  thoroughfare  above  Calliope 
street.  The  Magazine  street  car  will 
take  the  visitor  up  Camp  to  St.  An- 
drew street.  Beginning  at  Calliope, 
the  visitor's  attention  will  first  be 
attracted  by  the  handsome  stone 
church  occupied  by  the  Episcopalian 
congregation  of  St.  Paul's,  corner  of 
Camp  and  Gaiennie  streets.  St.  Paul's 
was  erected  in  1893,  on  the  site  of  an 
older  structure,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  a  year  or  so  before.  The  in- 
terior of  the  church  is  very  beauti- 


TOURO  INFIRMARY. 


On  the  corner  of  Prytania  street  and  j 
Napoleon  avenue  is  St.  Elizabeth's  Or- 
phan Asylum.  It  is  administered  by 
the  Sisters  of  Charity.  It  is  designed 
to  relieve  St.  Theresa's,  or  the  New 
Orleans  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  and 
to  train  young  women  after  they  be- 
come too  old  to  continue  longer  in 
that  institution.  St.  Elizabeth's  is 
noted  for  its  schools  of  needlework, 
the  products  of  which  are  in  great  de- 
mand throughout  the  country.  Among 
its  graduates  have  been  many  wonder- 
fully expert  needlewomen. 

The  car  will  then  pass  through  a  sec- 
tion full  of  small  and  pretty  homes, 
set  in  gardens  and  shaded  with  trees. 
The  line  terminates  at  Audubon  Park.  j 


j  ful.  Its  most  remarkable  feature 
is  its  tower,  which  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  famous  structure  in  Oxford,  Eng- 
land. The  church  is  expensively  fin- 
ished with  pavements  and  wainscot 
of  colored  marbles,  and  has  a 
pleasing  interior.  This  building  was 
erected  under  the  efficient  management 
of  Rev.  H.  H.  Waters,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  parish  since  1875, 
and  who  is  and  has  been  especially 
dear  to  his  people  since  his  heroic  con- 
duct during  the  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic, in  1878.  When  the  scourge  broke 
out,  Dr.  Waters  was  away  from  the 
city  on  a  vacation.  Though  he  had 
never  had  the  disease,  he  hur- 
I    ried  back  to  the  city  and  remained 
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with  hie;  people,  comforting  tlie  sick  At  the  corner  of  Camp  and  Erato  is 

and   burying   the  dead,  regardless   of  j    St.  Theresa's  church,  a  quaint  example 

his  own  peril.   This  church  has  a  fine  ,    of  Dutch  architecture, 

vested  choir  of  buys  and  makes  s  ran-  I      The  car  then  skirts  Coliseum  place, 

gers  welcome  at  its  (services.  a  large,  irregular  park,  almost  a  half- 


st  paul's  church. 
The  asphalted  walk  in  the  center  of    I    mile     long,   beautifully  laid  out  and 
the  street,  bordered  with  grass  plots    j   shaded  with  trees. 

and  shaded  with  small  trees,  is  called  !  At  the  corner  of  Camp  and  Terpei- 
Margaret  Walk,  in  memory  of  Mar-  1  chore  is  the  Coliseum  Place  Baptist 
garet  Haughery.  |   church,  one  of  the  oldest  worshiping 
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places  of  that  denomination  in  the 
city. 

At  the  corner  of  Camp  and  Race  is 
Mis**  Sophie  B.  Wright's  Free  JNight 
School  for  Boys. 

At  the  corner  of  Felicity  and  Chest- 
nut streets,  plainly  visible  from  the  car, 
is  Felicity  Street  Methodist  church. 
It  is  a  handsome  brick  structure  and 
stands  upon  the  site  formerly  occupied 
by  a  stately  edifice  of  brick,  which  was 
built  about  1850,  in  the  Grecian  style, 
and  which  was  burned  about  nine 
years  ago. 

At  Felicity  street,  Camp  divides;  one 
branch*  retains    the    name  of  Camp, 


COLISEUM 

running  uptown,  and  the  other  con- 
tinues for  two  blocks,  and  intersects 
at  St.  Andrew  street  with  Magazine. 
The  latter  branch  is  called  Old  Camp. 
The  Magazine  car  runs  through  Old 
Camp  and  turns  into  Magazine  just  be- 
yond the  lower  Magazine  Market.  This 
market  is  smaller  than  the  French 
market,  and  not  so  interesting.  It  will, 
•however,  repay  inspection. 

The  visitor  will  do  well  to  leave  the 
car  at  St.  Andrew  street  and  visit  the 

"Ecclesiastical  Square." 

This  comprises  the  group  of  schools, 
convents,  churches  and  provincial- 
ate  of  the  Redemptorist  Order  on 
or  near  the  corner  of  Josephine  and 
Constance  streets.  There  are  the 
churches  of   St.  Alphonsus   and  St. 


Mary's  Assumption;  the  residence  of 
the  Redemptorist  Fathers,  who  have, 
built  these  churches,  the  Convent  of 
Mercy,  St.  Alphonsus'  Free  Library,, 
the  free  night  school  for  girls  and  boyfl, 
the  school  for  colored  children  and 
other  parochial  schools  and  clubs. 

St.  Alphonsus  Church 

io*  on  Constance  street,  between  St., 
Andrew  and  Josephine.  It  U  of, 
pure  Renaissance  architecture,  with. 
two  towers,  the  steeples  of  which, 
have  never  been  no«.r,?„f0^  Over 
the  main  door,  in  a  niche,  is  a 
statue   of    St.    Alphonsus,    to  whom 


i 
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PLACE. 

the  church  i®  dedicated.  The  edifice, 
which  measures  70  by  150  feet,  and 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  2500,  wa<?  be- 
gun in  1855  and  dedicated  April,  25. 
1858.  The  visitor  is  struck,  immediately 
upon  entering,  by  the  profusion  of  orna- 
mentation and  the  beautiful  frescoes 
on  which  the  painter  and  the  gilder 
have  exhausted  the  resources  of  their 
art.  The  main  altar  was  the  work 
of  Boucher,  a  Chicago  artist,  and  cost 
$8000.  Over  this  altar  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful painting  of  St.  Alphonsus.  The 
painter,  a  Roman  artist,  is  now  dead. 
The  large  building  used  for  the  parish 
school,  library,  etc.,  stands  in  the  open 
area  on  the  downtown  side  of  the 
church.  The  building  cost  ?100,000.  ex- 
clusive of  its  artistic  embellishmeo  i  s. 
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St.  Mary's  Assumption 

church  stands  on  Josephine,  between 
Constance  and  Laurel  streets.  The 
belfry  is  190  feet  high,  and  is  con- 
sidered very  beautiful.  It  stands  in 
the  courtyard,  near  the  side  door 
of  the  church.  The  church  is  s  Re- 
naissance, with  an  exterior  the  plain- 
ness of  which  contrasts  well  with 
the  highly  ornamental  interior.  The 
ceiling  is  covered  with  stucco 
traceries.  The  main  altar  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  handsomest  in 
America,  having,  with-  the  two  side 
altars,  cost  $10,000.  It  was  designed 
and  executed  in  Munich.  On  the  top 
of  the  tabernacle,  which  is  one  mass 
of  gilding,  is  a  representation  of 
the  Paschal  Lamb,  and  above  is 
the  Cornonation  of  the  Virgin. 
The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  is  rep- 
resented still  further  above,  in  stained 
glass.  On  each  side  altar  are  statues 
of  the  four  Evangelists.  Beneath  the 
chancel  are  buried  many  of  the  Re- 
demptorist  fathers.  The  pulpit  is  hung 
in  a  most  remarkable  way. 

The  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
is  on  St.  Andrew,  between  Magazine 
and  Constance.  It  was  erected  in  1858. 
The  building  on  the  corner  of  Con- 
stance and  St.  Andrew  is  occupied  as 
a  girls'  school.  Attached  to  the  convent 
is  a  boarding  home  for  working  women, 
an  orphanage  and  a  home  of  mercy, 
where  any  poor  woman  may  find  shelter 
and  food  till  she  can  obtain  employ- 
ment. 

Magazine  Street. 

On  Magazine,  between  Jackson  ave- 
nue and  Philip,  stands  the  second  old- 
est Presbyterian  church  in  the  city — 
the  Lafayette  church,  built  in  1843. 
For  over  half  a  century  Rev.  Dr.  Thos. 
R.  Markham  was  the  rector.  He  was 
buried  from  this  church.  His  monu- 
ment is  in  Metairie  cemetery. 

On  Magazine,  between  Washington 
avenue  and  Sixth  street,  is  a  building 
known  formerly  as  the  Garden  Dis- 
trict Theatre,  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

At  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Maga- 
zine streets  is  the  upper  Pythian  Hall, 
built  about  1893  for  the  use  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias. 

On  Magazine,  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth  streets,  is  a  handsome  brick 
structure,  about  which  the  vines  clam- 
ber, suggesting  peace  and  content. 
This  is  the  Seventh  Street  Protestant 
Orphans'  Home;  it  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  board  of  lady  directors, 
and  is  splendidly  conducted.  The  in- 


stitution i«  well  worth  a  visit,  particu- 
larly the  kindergarten  and  infants'  de- 
partments. 

The  Ninth  Street  Market  stands  at 
the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Magazine. 

At  Louisiana  avenue  the  car  leaves 
Magazine  and  runs  out  to  Laurel.  It 
proceeds  up  Laurel  to  the  Audubon 
Park,  stopping  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Horticultural  Hall.  This  is  the 
best  line  to  take  to  reach  the  park, 
bringing  the  visitor  directly  to  the  only 
part  wnich  it  is  now  attempted  to  keep 
in  cultivation. 

The  German  Protestant  Home  for 
the  Aged  and  Infirm  is  at  No.  5919 
Magazxtie.  At  No.  6126  will  be  found 
the  Monastery  of  the  Poor  Clares.  This 
is  a  cloistered  community  of  nuns,  simi- 
lar to  the  Discalced  Carmelite  Nuns, 
whose  home  is  in  the  old  French 
quarter. 

In  returning  by  the  Magazine  line 
St.  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum,  "Mar- 
garet's Baby  House,"  is  passed.  This 
interesting  institution  is  at  the  corner 
of  Magazine  and  Race  streets.  It  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  It  is 
the  foundling  asylum  of  the  city,  and 
contains  at  almost  all  times  at  least 
2001  children,  infants  in  arms  or  babies 
just  beginning  to  walk.  No  little 
motherless  or  abandoned  babe  is  ever 
refused  admittance  here.  The  good 
Sisters  of  Charity  gather  them  all  up 
in-  their  arms  like  St.  Vincent  of  old, 
and  often,  like  the  great  founder  of 
their  order,  without  knowing  where- 
with to  feed  so  many  little  mouths. 
Tiie  neatness,  order  and  general  per- 
fection of  the  management  are  often 
.•ommented  upon  admiringly.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
asylum  is  the  perfectly  equipped  kin- 
dergarten and  the  nursery,  where  sev- 
eral hundred  little  tots  play  about  the 
floor  or  sleep  in  the  pretty  white  cur- 
tained little  beds,  all  unconscious  of 
what  life  has  in  store  for  them.  In 
the  pretty  parlor  on  the  next  floor  a 
picture  of  Margaret  holding  a  babe 
;n  her  arms  adorns  the  walls.  The 
memory  of  this  gentle  mother  of  the 
orphans  is  very  fragrant  in  the  asylum. 

The  lower  portion  of  Magazine  street 
is  occupied  largely  by  factories  or 
wholesale  giocery  and  produce  stores. 

The  Maginnis  Cotton  Mills,  which 
were  incorporated  in  1881,  are  on  the 
corner  ot  Annunciation  and  Calliope 
e treats,  f4nd  their  warehouse  is  at  the 
corner  of  Magazine  and  Lafayette 
streets.  Originally  the  mills  had  15,360 
spindies  and  360  looms,  making  sheet- 
ing, shirtings,  drills    and  osnaburgs. 
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Th  e  ieady  market  for  its  product  re1  ! 
suited  in  an  enlargement  of  the  plant 
in  lo&b    when  the  most  modern  Eng-  i 
Ysh  machinery  was  purchased,  increas-  | 
i«.g  the  capacity  of  the  mills  threefold.  ; 
Even  greater  improvements  have  been  j 
made  since  then,  and  there  are  now 
over  40.000  spindles  and  nearly  loiXJ 
looms  in   operation.    These   are  kept 
going  the  year  round,  giving  employ- 
ment to  over  1000  people,   many  of 
whom  are  girls.  The  mill's  output  finds 
a  ready  market  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco,  from  Chicago  to  Texas,  and 
certain  grade.r4  re  shipped  to  China. 


The  Board  of  Trade  has  an  en- 
trance through  the  archway  of  Maga- 
zine tv  'eet,  between  Natchez  alley  and 
Gravier  street.  The  archway  passes 
through  a  three-story  brick  building, 
tormerly  known  as  the  St.  Jam^ 
Hotel.  The  rotunda  of  this  hotel  was, 
before  the  war,  the  principal  6lave 
mart  in  the  city.  The  building  is  now 
occupied  by  offices. 

The  main  office  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  is  in  the  large  gray 
building,  with  massive  Greek  portico, 
at  the  corner  of  Natchez  alley  and 
Magazine  street. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Carondelet,  Magazine,  St.  Charles  and 
Other  Streets. 


A  delightful  part  of  the  city  is  that 
through  which  the  Canal,  Coliseum 
and  Upper  Magazine  car  passes.  The 
car  turns  out  of  Canal  street  at  Caron- 
delet street,  in  front  of  the  large  dry 
goods  house  of  L.  Fellman  &  Co. 

Carondelet  street  is  the  Wall  street 
of  New  Orleans.  The  "cotton  brokers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  established 
along  this  street. 

The  large  office  building  of  terra- 
cotta and  yellow  brick  at  the  corner 
of  Carondelet  and  Common  is  the 
Hennen  Building,  erected,  at  a  cost 
of  $300,000,  in  1895,  by  Alfred  Hen- 
nen Morris,  son  of  the  "lottery  king," 
the  late  John  A.  Morris. 


On  the  opposite  corner  is  the  hand- 
some London  and  Liverpool  and  Globe 
Insurance  Building.  It  was  built  in 
1895.  The  State  Board  of  Health  is 
on  the  second  floor.  This  board  con- 
trols the  elaborate  quarantine  system 
by  which  contagious  diseases  from  the 
Latin-American  ports  are  prevented 
from  entering  the  United  States.  The 
City  Board  of  Health  is  in  the  Cora 
building,  back  of  the  Hennen  building. 

At  No.  221  is  the  Denegre  Building, 
in  which  is  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  Frohsinn  Singing  Association 
meets  at  No.  612  Gravier. 
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Next  door  to  the  Denegre  Building, 
•on  the  corner  of  Gravier  and  Caron- 
<lelet,  is  the  beautiful 

Cotton  Exchange. 

Though  not  large,  this  building  is 
considered  a  very  fine  example  of  the 
Renaissance  style  of  architecture.  It 
is  built  of  cream-colored  stone,  from, 
a  design  by  Welters,  of  Louisville,  at 


ports;  exports  and  imports;  meteoro- 
logical reports;  crop  reports,  and 
other  indispensable  information,  are 
posted  daily  on  the  blackboards.  The 
exchange  occupies  a  single  beautiful 
apartment,  superhly  frescoed  with 
scenes  from  the  history  of  Louisiana. 
Futures  are  sold  around  the  small 
fountain  at  one  end  of-  the  room.  A 
small  gallery,  accessible  from  the  stair- 
way or  the  elevator,  is  open  to  visitors. 


PHgTO  'Pr  fUVOIRg.  - 


THE  COTTON  EXCHANGE. 


a  cost  of  $380,000.  The  Cotton  Ex- 
change was  organized  in  1S71,  with 
a  membership  of  100;  but  the  roll  has 
been  increased,  and  now  includes  300 
names.  The  exchange  enforces  obedi- 
ence to  its  rules  for  sampling,  buying, 
selling  and  delivering  cotton,  and  set- 
tles all  disputes  by  arbitration.  Re- 
ports of  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  all 


The  upper  floors  are  occupied  by  offices.. 
A  fine  view  is  obtainable  from  the 
roof.  There  is  a  time  ball  on  the  roof, 
regulated  by  telegraphic  connection 
with  Washington,  and  dropped  daily  at 
noon.  The  bureau  of  the  State  Engi- 
neers, where  much  of  the  engineering 
work  of  the  Louisiana  levee  system  is- 
done,  is  located  in  this  building. 
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On.  Carondelet  street,  corner  of  Com- 
mon, will  be  noticed  the  handsome 
building  owned  and  occupied  by  the 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe 

Insurance  Company.  The  cut  shown 
below  represents  the  New  Orleans 
building  of  the  Liverpool  and  London 
and  Globe  Insurance  Company.  This 


eral  offices  are  on  the  first  floor,  and 
here  is  handled  the  large  business 
coming  to  it  from  the  six  states  under 
its  jurisdiction.  In  erecting*  this  build- 
ing the  company  has  shown  its  dispo- 
sition to  be  looked  upon  as  a  local  in- 
stitution, and,  having  great  faith  in 
the  future  of  New  Orleans,  a  second 


LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL  AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE  CO.'S  15UILDING-. 


building  was  recently  erected  at  con- 
siderable expense,  .and  is  viewed  by  all 
strangers  as  an  object  of  interest  on 
account  of  its  architectural  beauty  and 
interior   finish.     The   company's  gen- 


building  has  recently  been  erected  as 
an  annex,  similar  in  point  of  architec- 
ture and  interior  finish  to  the  one 
shown  in  cut.  The  company  cele- 
brated this  year  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
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sary  of  its  entrance  into  the  United 
States,  during  which  time  it  has  paid 
out  oyer  $72,000,000  in  losses.  Truly, 
this  is  a  magnificent  record,  ■sufficient 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  insuring 
public,  and  to  all  those  seeking  re- 
liable insurance  against  loss  or  dam- 
age toy  fire,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
the  policy  of  the  Liverpool  and  London 
and  Globe  may  be  recommende'l'. 

The  Hotel  Denechaud  is  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Carondelet  and  Perdido. 

In  Perdido  street,  between  Caronde- 
let and  Baronne,  is  the  Pythian  Hall, 


church  is  of  brick,  and  has  an  Ionic 
portico,  and  is  covered  by  a  graceful 
cupola,  modeled  after  the  monument 
of  Lysicrates,  in  Greece.  Bishop  J. 
C.  Keener,  the  senior  bishop  of  the 
Southern  Methodists,  often  preaches 
here. 

At  731  Carondelet  is  the  New  Or- 
leans Sanitarium  and  Training  School 
for  Nurses. 

The  Touro  Synagogue 

is  situated  on  Carondelet  street,  be- 
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TOURO  SYNAGOGUE. 


where  most  of  the  Pythian  lodges  are 
located,  and  where  the  grand  officers 
of  that  order  are  located. 

On  Carondelet.  between  Poydras  and 
Lafayette,  is  the  Jewish  "Right  Way" 
Synagogue.  This  is  the  worshiping 
place  of  the  orthodox  Jews. 

Between  Lafayette  and  G-irod  is  the 
Carondelet  Street  Methodist  Church, 
the  oldest  Methodist  church  (in  the 
city.  It  wa*  built  shortly  before  the 
Civil  War.  through  the  liberality  and 
the  exertions  of  Messm.  MeGehee  and 
Hill,  two  prominent  Methodists.  The 


tween  Julia  and  St.  Joseph.  It  is  of 
Grecian  design,  and  painted  a  pleasing 
shade  of  brown.  It  is  named  after  the 
eminent  Jew  philanthropist,  Judah 
Touro,  Who  settled  in  NewT  Orleans  in 
1S01,  and  died  in  1854,  leaving  an  im- 
mense fortune,  over  $400,000  of  which 
were,  by  the  terms  of  his  will,  dis- 
tributed among  the  religious  and  char- 
itable institutions  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Touro  was  a  sincerely  religious  man, 
and  associated  himself  with  a  body  of 
Jews  wTho  were  accustomed  to  meet 
for  religious  services  at  the  home  of  a 


gentleman  named  Andrews,  which  occu- 
pied the  site  adjoining  the  Howard 
Library,  on  Camp  street,  where  now 
stands  a  neat,  one-storied  frame  resi- 
dence. In  1845  Mr.  Touro  purchased 
the  building  on  the  corner  of  Canal 
and  Bourbon  streets,  which  had  up  to 
that  year  been  occupied  by  the  Episco- 
pal congregation  of  Christ  Church. 
This  was  converted  into  a  synagogue 
and  presented  to  his  coreligionists. 
They  used  it  for  several  years,  but 


congregation  of  the  Gates  of  Mercy, 
organized  in  1828  and  the  oldest  in  the 
city,  consolidated. 

The  congregation  has  subsequently 
been  known  as  the  "Gates  of  Mercy 
of  the  Dispersed  of  Judah."  In  mem- 
ory of  its  great  benefactor,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Touro  was  bestowed  upon  the 
place  of  worship.  A  special  prayer  for 
Mr.  Touro  has  been  inserted  in  the 
memorial  services  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, and  at  each  annual  recurrence  of 


TEMPLE  SINAI. 


disposed  of  it  to  remove  to  the  present 
structure,  which  is  interesting  as  re- 
producing with  considerable  exactness 
the  orliginal  home  of  the  venerable  and 
wealthy  congregation.  The  congrega- 
tion has  been  fortunate  in  having  en- 
joyed the  services  of  a  long  line  of 
eminent  and  eloquent  rabbis,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Jacobs,  Dr.  J.  K.  Gutheim  and  Dr.  1. 
Lu  Deucht,  the  present  incumbent.  In 
1882,  Touro  Synagogue  and   the  old 


the  ceremony  the  entire  congregation 
rises  and  remains  standing  while  the 
rabbi  pronounces  the  solemn  sentences. 
The  choir  of  Touro  Synagogue  is  con- 
sidered a  very  fine  one. 

The  Temple  Sinai 

stands  on  Carondelet  street,  near  How- 
ard avenue.  As  already  mentioned,  this 
congregation  was  founded  in  1871.  The 
firsl  rabbi  of  the  congregation  was  Dr. 
J.  K.  Gutheim,  one  of  the  most  elo- 
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quent  and  learned  men  of  his  time. 
This  congregation,  like  that  of  Touro 
Synagogue,  is  composed  of  reformed 
Jews.  The  building  is  decorated  in  the 
Byzantine  style,  and  is  very  beautiful. 
The  music  and  chanting  here  are  al- 
ways very  fine.  Rev.  Max  Heller,  a 
scholarly  leader  and  thinker,  is  the 
presiding  rabbi. 

The  third  Hebrew  congregation  was 
founded  in  1850,  and  erected  a  syna- 
gogue, which  it  still  retains,  corner  of 
Jackson  and  Chippewa  streets. 

The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  on  Clio,  near  St.  Charles  ave- 
nue, is  passed  en  route. 

Further    up    are    many  handsome 


by  James   Robb,   a   great  banker  of 
ante  bellum  days,  in  imitation  of  the 
C(  untry  seat  of  an  English  nobleman, 
j   The   house  at  one   time  contained  a 
j   celebrated   collection    of   pictures,  in- 
I   eluding  many  paintings  from  the  gal- 
I   lery  of  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte,  at 
j  Bordentown,   N.   J.     These  pictures 
j   were  sold  to  local  dealers  some  eight 
years  ago.     The  upper  story  of  this 
building  was  added  after  the  purchase 
by  the  unh on  >ty.  The  lower  floor  con- 
tains several  rooms  with  the  original 
frescoes. 

The  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  memorial 
j  room  is  worth  a  visit,  if  only  to  see 
i   the   magnificent   reflecting  mirrors  of 


I      THE  H.  SOPHIE  NEWC( 

houses  along  this  thoroughfare.  It  is 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Garden 
District,  and  the  visitor  should  notice 
the  luxuriance  of  the  flowering  shrubs, 
which  blossom  even  in  the  depths  of 
winter. 

At  Washington  street  the  car  passes 
The  H.  Sophie  Newcomb 

Memorial  College  for  Young  Women. 
This  is  the  female  department  of  the 
Txdane  University.  The  college  occu- 
pies a  whole  square.  The  hand- 
some central  hu'ilding  facing  on 
Washington  street  was- formerly  known 
as  the  Burnside  residence,  having  been 
the  home  of  an  eccentric  millionaire 
«of  that  name.  It  was  built  originally 


3  MEMORIAL  COLLEGE. 

old  Moorish  design,  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  United  States.  This  room 
also  contains  all  the  childhood  souvenirs 
of  Haryott  Sophie  Newcomb.  who  died 
at  the  age  of  15,  in  1866.  She  was  an 
only  child,  and  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Josephine  Louise  Newcomb,  has  com- 
memorated her  in  this  magnificent  gift 
to  the  women  of  the  south.  Mrs.  New- 
comb has  donated  upward  of  $450,000 
to  the  college,  which  she  has  placed 
under  the  auspices  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity. The  grounds  contain  magnificent 
live  oaks,  a  tennis  court,  and  grouped 
around  are  the  Newcomb  High  School, 
which  is  preparatory  to  the  college, 
the  art  building,  gymnasium,  pottery 


building  and  chapel.  The  pottery  has 
its  own  kiln,  and  the  manufactures  are 
all  of  southern  clay.  The  colors  ob- 
tained are  beautiful  and  unique,  and 
there  is  a  growing  demand,  especially 
for  the  specimens  of  Louisiana  clay, 
from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago  dealers.  There  is  always 
on  hand  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  ceramics. 
In  the  art  building  is  a  rare  collection 
of  old  paintings,  and  some  quaint 
curios,  among  others,  illuminated 
missals  from  the  fourteenth  century. 
A  marble  statue  of  St.  George,  costing 
$5000,  adorns  the  art  building.  The 
beautiful  little  chapel,  in  which  ser- 
vices are  often  held  in  memory  of 
H.  Sophie  Newcomb,  contains  several 
handsome   stained  glass   wind&ws  by 


Methodist  Church,  erected  in  1895. 

The  Valence  Street  Baptist  Church 
is  on  the  corner  of  Valence  and  Maga- 
zine. 

At  No.  511G  Magazine,  between  So- 
niat  and  Dufossat  streets,  is  the  South- 
ern University,  for  the  education  of 
colored  persons.  Coeducation  is  in  force 
here.  The  school  is  excellent  and  the 
instruction  of  an  advanced  character. 

The  handsome  brown  brick  building 
embowered  in  foliage,  on  Magazine 
street,  between  Leontine  and  Peters, 
is  the 

Poydras  Asylum, 

founded  in  1817,  through  the  liberality 
of  Julian  Poydras,  of  whom  mention 
has  already  been  made  in  this  Guide. 


THE  POYDRAS  ASYLUM. 


Tiffany,  among  others  a  representa- 
tion of  the  "Resurrection  Morn,"  said 
to  be  the  finest  piece  of  work  ever  sent 
out  by  Tiffany,  and  -which  adorned  the 
chapel  exhibited  by  this  company  at 
the  world's  exposition  in  Chicago,  in 
1893.  The  Newcomb  library  is  con- 
stantly growing,  and  now  numbers 
about  10,000  volumes.  Opposite  the 
college  is  the  Newcomb  dormitory,  re- 
cently built  and  donated  to  the  college 
by  Mrs.  Newcomb  as  a  home  for  the 
students,  and  just  around  the  corner  is 
the  private  residence  of  the  generous 
donor. 

At  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Louis- 
iana avenue  is  the  Catholic  church  of 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  built  in 
1892. 

At  the  corner  of  Louisiana  avenue 
and  Magazine  is  the  Louisiana  Avenue 


The  Poydras  Asylum  occupies  a 
unique  position  in  the  history  of  benefi- 
cent institutions  in  New  Orleans.  It 
is  the  oldest  organized  public  charity, 
and  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  peculiar 
and  pathetic  incident  dating  bark  to  the 
year  1817,  when  an  immigrant  vessel 
came  to  New  Orleans  with  cholera 
On  board  and  twenty  little  children 
who  had  been  rendered  fatherless  and 
motherless  by  the  ravages  of  the  ter- 
rible scourge  while  the  vessel  was  at 
sea.  A  kind-hearted  gentleman  stated 
the  circumstance  to  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hun- 
ter, mother  of  the  celebrated  Commo- 
dore Hunter.  This  charitable  woman 
at  once  gathered  these  little  waifs  into 
a  rented  home  and  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathies of  other  Ladies  in  their  behalf. 
Mr.  Poydras,  'hearing  of  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  the  children,  donated  a  home 


for  them  on  the  corner  of  St.  Charles 
and  Julia  streets,  where  the  house 
known  as  the  Spofford  property  now 
stands.  This  property  was  subsequent- 
ly leased  out  and  ithe  lease  sold  for  a 
period  of  fifty  years.  In  1905  it  will 
revert  again  to  the  Poydras  Asylum. 

Mr.  Poydras  subsequently  made  no- 
ble bequests  to  the  institution  which 
he  had  founded,  notably  the  ground 
upon  which  'the  present  structure 
stands.  The  asylum  was  also  benefit- 
ed by  the  endowments  of  Henderson, 
Milne  and  other  families.  The  old 
property  corner  of  Julia  and  St. 
Charles  streets  was  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  institution  until  1836, 
when  'the  present  building  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $90,000.  It  has  always 
been  admirably  managed,  having  been 
first  placed  by  Mrs.  Hunter  and  Mr. 
Hunter  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  When  it  passed  entirely  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Presbyterian 
directory,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Poy- 
dras, the  management  was  transferred 
to  a  board  of  lady  managers.  The  in- 
stitution is  beautifully  kept,  within  and 
without,  all  the  vegetables  that  are 
consumed  in  the  asylum  being  raised 
in  its  extensive  gardens.  It  has  a  fine 
nursery  and  kindergarten  under  trained 
management.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  Board  of  Administration  is  the 
fact  that,  out  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  venerated  foundress,  Mrs. 
Hunter,  for  four  generations  a  de- 
scendant of  hers  has  occupied  a  posi- 
tion of  trust  among  the  officers  of  the 
institution.  Mrs.  Phoebe  Raymond 
Ferguson,  the  present  treasurer,  is  the 
great-granddaughter  of  the  noble  lady 
whose  charity  was  so  conspicuous  in 
old  days  in  New  Orleans.  Upon  the 
walls  of  the  reception  room  hang  the 
portraits  of  Julian  Poydras  and  Mr.>. 
Hunter. 

Parker  Chapel  is  the  small  wjoden 
church  at  the  corner  of  Magazine  and 
Peters  avenue. 

The  German  Protestant  Home  is  at 
the  corner  of  Magazine  and  Eleonore. 

The  German  Orphan  Asylum  is  on 
State  and  Magazine. 

Audubon  Park  is  the  the  site  of  the 
Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  of  1881, 
and  the  Horticultural  Hall,  where 
many  beautiful  tropical  palms  and  ex- ' 
otics  bloom,  is  passed.  The  terminus 
of  the  line  is  at  Carrollton  avenue. 

Eeturning,  at  No.  3G43  Camp  street, 
the 


Fink  Home, 

or  asylum  for  widows,  is  passed. 
It  was  founded  through  the  be- 
quest of  Mr.  Fink,  a  wealthy  but 
eccentric  gentleman,  who  died  some 
years  ago.  He  was  an  old  bachelor, 
and  the  story  runs  that  he  fell  in  love 
in  his  youth  with  a  beautiful  New  Or- 
leans girl,  who  rejected  h.s  suit,  de- 
claring that  she  did  not  believe  in  girls 
getting  married;  she  thought  that  they 
should  remain  old  maids  and  work 
out  their  own  individual  destinies.  Mr. 
Fink  pleaded,  but  in  vain;  he  there- 
upon shut  himself  off  entirely  from  the 
society  of  ladies,  and  at  his  death  left 
a  large  sum  to  found  this  home  for 
"widows,"  and  down  at  the  end  of 
his  testament  there  is  a  special  re- 
strictive clause,  forbidding  entrance 
to  this  haven  of  any  "old  maid,"  no 
matter  how  needy  her  circumstance, 
how  old  or  dependent.  It  was  thus,  the 
old  faubourg  declares,  that  he  avenged 
himself  on  the  f ;< i r  but  cruel  sweet- 
heart of  his  youth. 

At  the  corner  of  Camp  and  First 
streets  will  be  seen  an  old-fashioned 
brown  brick  mansion,  surrounded  with 
trees.  This  is  the  residence  of  Judge 
Charles  E.  Fenner.  It  was  in  this  house 
that  Jefferson  Davis,  ex-president  of 
the  Confederate  States,  died,  in  No- 
vember, 1S89. 

Y.  n.  C.  A. 

At  No.  815  St.  Charles,  near  Julia, 
is  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation building.  •  This  commodious 
structure  was  erected  in  1895,  part- 
ly through  the  liberality  of  a 
wealthy  manufacturer,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Keller.  The  reading-room  on  the 
first  floor  is  free  to  the  public. 
The  members  have  access  to  an  excel- 

|  lent  gymnasium,  swimming  tank  and 
baths,  comfortable  parlors,  etc.  On 
the  second  floor  is  a  large  hall,  called 
the  Helme  Memorial  Hall.  An  ob- 
servatory on  the  roof  affords  a  splen- 
did view  of  the  city. 

The  Church  of  the  Messiah,  on  St. 
Charles  street,  near  Julia,  is  a  curi- 
ous piece  of  architecture  and 
well  worth  seeing.  It  is  octagonal  in 
form,  with  aisles  and  clerestory,  and 
has  a  rather  agreeable  effect.  The 
church  was  built  in  1S54  for  the  use 
of  the  celebrated  Unitarian  minister, 
Dr.  Clapp,  who  was  a  very  stanch 
friend  of  Judah  Touro.  Mr.  Touro  con- 
tributed largely  towards  its  erection. 
Dr.   Peirce  is  now  the  minister  in 

i  charge. 


The  Portia  Club  and  the  Era  Club 
are  composed  of  ladies  advocating  the 
etxension  of  the  franchise.  From  these 
two  organizations  has  been  recently 
evolved  the  Louisiana  State  Suffrage 
Association,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
far  South.  It  is  affiliated  to  the  Wom- 
an's   National    Suffrage  Association. 

The  Arena  Club,  an  organization  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  so- 
cial and  economic  questions,  meets  at 
the  residence  of  the  President,  No. 
610  Julia  street,  between  Camp  and  St. 
Charles. 


EDozey  was  major,  and  J.  B.  Walton, 
adjutant.  In  1844  the  Washington  Bat- 
talion was  augmented  by  the  transfer 
from  the  Louisiana  Legion  of  three 
companies,  the  Orleans  Cadets,  Cap- 
tain Glenn;  the  Louisiana  Grays,  Cap- 
tain Breedlove,  and  the  Orlears  Grena- 
diers, Captain  Lumsden.  It  became 
then  the  Washington  Regiment,  under 
command  of  General  Persifer  F.  Smith, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  B.  Walton  and 
Major  Allen  Hill.  In  1845,  when  the 
"Army  of  Occupation,"  under  General 
Zachary   Taylor,    was   dispatched  to 


WASHINGTON  ARTILLERY  MONUMENT,  METAIRIE  CEMETERY, 


Washington  Artillery. 

Between  Julia  and  Girod  streets  is 
the  Washington  Artillery  Hall,  where 
the  famous  Washington  Artillery,  or- 
ganized early  in  the  forties,  has  its 
quarters.  No  history  of  the  nation  can, 
be  complete  which  does  not  record  the 
chivalry  and  valor  of  the  historic  com- 
mand. In  1838,  1839  and  1840  the 
"Native  American  Artillery"  was  or- 
ganized, and  in  1841  attached  to  the 
Washington  Battalion,  of  which  C.  F. 


Texas,  General  Gaines,  of  the  United 
States  Army  Department  of  the  South 
issued  a  call  for  skilled  volunteer  ar- 
tillerists. The  Washington  Battalion 
responded,  and,  under  command  of 
Colonel  J.  B.  Walton,  went  to  Mexico, 
near  the  Rio  Grande.  Shortly  after  the 
Mexican  war  the  battery  adopted  the 
name  of  Washington  Artillery.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out  the  battery 
was  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the 
Southern  call  for  troops,  and  on  Sun- 
day morning,  May  26,  1861,  the  bat- 
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talion  was  drawn  up  at  Lafayette 
Square  and  mustered  into  the  Con- 
federate service  by  Lieutenant  Phifer, 
C.  S.  A.  The  battalion  then  marched 
to  Christ  Church,  corner  of  Canal  and 
Dauphine  streets,  and  were  addressed 
by  Dr.  Laycock.  A  flag  was  then  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Twitchell,  and  later  the 
ladies  of  New  Orleans  presented  a  flag 
costing  $1000.  Mr.  Judah  P.  Benjamin 
made  the  presentation.  Four  companies 
of  the  command  left  for  Richmond, 
the  seat  of  war,  May  27,  1861,  and 
not  satisfied  with  the  quota  furnished 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  the 
active  members  at  home  determined 
that  the  Washington  Artillery  should 
be  represented  in  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  a  full  company,  known  as 
the  "Fifth,"  was  organized,  armed  and 
drilled,  and  proceeded  to  join  General 
G.  T.  Beauregard  and  General  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston.  They  were  put  under 
fire  by  General  Beauregard  himself. 
The  Battalion  of  the  Washington  Ar- 
tillery took  part  in  almost  every  im- 
portant battle  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  and  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 
It  fired  the  first  gun  at  Bull  Run  and 
brought  up  the  rear  at  the  surrender 
at  Appomattox.  The  Fifth  Company 
was  with  the  last  Army  of  Tennessee, 
and  wound  up  its  career*  at  Spanish 
Fort.  After  the  collapse  of  the  South- 
ern cause  the  members  of  the  command 
returned  to  their  homes,  but  the  ties 
of  comradeship  and  the  pride  of  the  old 
corps  were  too  strong  to  be  kept  down, 
and  the1  men  determined  to  reorganize. 
As  it  was  the  reconstruction  era,  and 
as  at  that  time  they  were  not  allowed 
to  continue  the  military  organization, 
the  command  was  formed  into  a  Benev- 
olent Asosciation,  to  care  for  the  needy 
and  to  erect  a  monument  to  its  dead. 

The  handsome  and  picturesque  monu- 
ment in  Metairie  Cemetery  tells  its 
own  story  of  the  heroism  and  devotion 
©f  the  command.  Above  the  tomb  stands 
a  Confederate  Artilleryman  in  uniform, 
guarding  the  rest  of  his  comrades  who 
sleep  below,  and  upon  the  four  sides  | 
of  the  tomb  is  the  roll  of  the  "dead  | 
on  the  field  of  honor." 


The  arsenal,  before  the  war,  was 
located  on  Girod  street,  but  this  was 
confiscated  while  the  battalion  was  in  * 
the  Confederate  service.  In  1880  Col- 
onel John  B.  Richardson  was  promoted 
to  the  command,  and  he  succeeded  in 
purchasing  the  present  spacious  arsenal 
on  St.  Charles  street,  near  Julia. 

The  hall  had  been  built  in  1872  to 
afford  a  permanent  place  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  all  the  manufactured  articles 
used  in  the  South.  The  architect  was 
Albert  Dietiel.  The  building  is  three- 
story,  and  has  a  frontage  of  85  feet 
and  a  depth  of  341  feet.  The  second 
floor  contains  a  ballroom  about  200  feet 
long,  where  the  Rex  balls  are  given. 
The  arsenal  runs  through  the  lower 
floor  of  the  building  to  Carondelet 
treet,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  arsenals  in  the  South. 
Besides  owning  this  magnificent  prop- 
erty the  Washington  Artillery  has  its 
own  cannons,  rifles,  sabers,  equipments, 
uniforms  and  ammunition,  and  recently 
erected  a  shooting  range  in  the  gallery. 
The  fine  painting  by  Julio,  valued  at 
$5000,  representing  the  last  meeting  of 
Generals  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall 
Jackson  at  Chancellorsville,  ornaments 
the  arsenal,  besides  a  large  number  of 
other  valuable  pictures  and  relics  of 
the  Mexican  and  civil  wars.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  latter  is 
the  magnificent  flag  on  which  are  the 
names  of  the  sixty  battles  in  which 
the  artillery  engaged;  the  battalion  has 
also  a  number  of  its  guns  parked  in 
the  large  hall  on  the  lower  floor,  where 
also  may  be  seen  the  catafalque  upon 
which  the  coffin  of  Jefferson  Davis  was 
borne  to  the  grave.  The  Battalion  of 
the  Washington  Artillery  was  reorgan- 
ized July  22,  1875.  Colonel  John  B. 
Richardson  i®  the  present  commander. 
In  its  arsenal  may  be  seen  the  muster 
roll  of  the  entire  command  and  the 
battles  in  which  the  individual  mem- 
bers participated.  "Killed  at  Shiloh," 
"Wounded  at  Manassas,"  "Present  at 
the  Surrender,"  and  so  on,  tell  the 
patriotic  tale. 
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Soule  Commercial  College. 

At  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  and 
Lafayette  streets,  opposite  Lafayette 
Square,  stands  Soule's  Commercial 
College  and  Literary  Institute.  This 
reliable  institution  is  the  leading  school 
of  its  kind  in  the  South.  Founded  in 
1856,  the  college  now  occupies  a  large 
and  commodious  'building,  which  is 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  New  Orleans. 
Visitors  who  are  interested  in  practi- 
cal education  will  find  a  visit  to  Soule 


Charles,  and  overlooking  Lafayette 
Square,  stands 

The  City  Hall. 

It  was  erected  in  1850,  from  plans 
drawn  by  James  Gallier  and  imitated 
from  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  on  the 
Acropolis,  in  Athens.  The  material  is 
marble.  Special  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  noble  Ionic  portico,  with 
its  beautiful  columns.  The  pediment 
is  ornamented  with  a  bas-relief  of 
Justice,    surrounded    by    figures  em- 


SOULE  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE  AND  ] 

College  extremely  instructive.  The 
classrooms  are  elegantly  appointed 
and  provided  with  the  best  modern 
devices  for  educational  work.  The 
counting-room,  for  instance^  is  fitted 
up  with  ithe  appliances  usually  found 
in  banks,  exchanges  and  wholesale 
offices,  so  that  students  have  practical 
experience  in  the  operation  of  affairs. 
A  college  store  is  in  full  operation, 
conducted  entirely  by  the  students, 
who  buy  and  sell  actual  goods,  and 
receive  and  pay  actual  money.  Any- 
one desiring  to  inspect  the  establish- 
ment is  made  cordially  welcome. 
At  the  corner  of  Lafayette  and  St.  j 


LITERARY  INSTITUTE,  FOUNDED  1856. 

blematic  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures. The  door  admits  to  a  long  hall, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  On  the  left,  as  you  enter, 
are  the  Mayor's  offices.  Here  may  be 
seen  some  of  the  paintings  of  Jackson, 
Washington,  and  of  the  former  Mayors 
of  the  city.  The  handsome  apartment 
on  the  right  was  formerly  used  as  a 
library.  On  the  right,  beyond  the 
stairs,  is  the  Council  chamber.  Here 
the  body  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  laid 
in  state  previous  to  its  interment  in 
Metairie.  In  the  basement  will  be 
found  an  interesting  room  where  are 
j   the  headquarters  of  the  fire-alarm  tele- 


graph.  The  city  archives  are  on  the 
third  floor. 

Many  stirring  events  have  transpired 
in  or  around  the  hall.  In  18(31  many 
Confederate  regiments,  departing  for 
the  war,  received  their  colors  from 
the  steps  in  front  of  the  building.  In 
1862  Admiral  Bailey  came  hither  from 
Farragut,  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
the  city.  The  angry  crowd  assembled 
about  the  building  while  Bailey  was 
within,  and  it  was  only  by  barricading 


from  the  merry  monarch  a  decoration 
and  title  of  duke. 

The  Masonic  Temple. 

a  stately  edifice  of  brick,  is  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Perdido  and  St.  Cnarles  streets. 
It  was  built  in  1891,  from  a  design  by 
James  Freret.  The  statue  on  the  cor- 
ner pinnacle  is  of  bronze,  and  repre- 
sents Jacques  de  Molay.  The  upper 
floors  are  reserved  for  lodgerooms.  The 
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the  doors  with  furniture  that  it  was 
kept  out  and  the  gallant  6ailor  saved 
from  its  fury.  He  escaped  unobserved 
by  a  rear  door.  During  Mardi  Gras 
times  a  spacious  platform  is  built  over 
the  steps,  in  which  hundreds  sit  to 
witness  the  parades.  The  Mayor  re- 
ceives Rex  here  on  Mardi  Gras  eve, 
delivers  to  him  the  keys  of  the  city  on 
a  velvet  cushion,  and  in  turn  receives 


Grand  Lodge  of  Louisiana  .  has  its 
offices  here. 

The  ruins  of  the  St.  Charles  The- 
atre are  in  St.  Charles  street,  between 
Commercial  alley  and  Poydras  street. 
It  was  often  termed  the  "Old  Drury," 
and  its  history  extended  back  a  period 
of  over  sixty  years.  The  building  was 
erected  by  James  H.  Caldwell,  and 
was  opened  in  November,  1835 


It 


cost  $350,000,  and  made  a  brilliant  rec- 
ord, such  actors  as  J,  H.  McVickars,  I 
Tom   Placide,   Joseph   Jefferson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Vance,  J.  B.  Booth,  Keane, 
Macready,   Ellen   Tree,   Patti   and  a 
host  of  others  having  acted  there.  The  i 
old  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  | 
June,  1899.    It  was  managed  after  Mr.  I 
Caldwell's  death  by  Ludlow  &  Smith,  j 
and  subsequently  by  the  late  David 
Bidwell.     Its  history  was  in  a  great  j 
measure  the  history  of  English  drama 
in  New  Orleans.    The  building  was 
burned  in  1899. 

In  the  same  square  is  the  Academy 
of    Music.      It    is    a  -  smaller,  but 
very  cozy   house,    where  many  high- 
class      performances       have  been 
given.    It  maintained  the     best  tra- 
ditions    of    the     legitimate  drama. 
It  was  also  one  of  Mr.  Bidwell's  prop- 
erties, but  has  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of    his    heirs.     It    was    erected  in 
1853,  by  George  C.  Lawrason,  for  Mr. 
Bidwell.     It  was  opened    the  same 
year,   with  a   portable  stage,  by  the 
renowned  circus  man,  Dan  Rice.  Its 
character  as  an  amphitheatre  was  re- 
tained until  1854,  when  the  Varieties 
Theatre,  where    Mr.  and    Mrs.  Dion 
Boucicault  were  then  to  perform,  was 
burned.    Mr.  Bidwell  immediately  ren- 
ovated  the  Academy,   and   named  it 
the  Pelican   Theatre.     In  1856  Mr. 
Bidwell    associated  with    himself,  in 
the    management,  Messrs.  Spaulding 
and  Rogers,  and    the    name    of  the 
theatre  was   changed  to  that  which 
it  bears  now.     At  that  time  its  at- 
tractions included  a  museum  of  nat- 
ural curiosities.      Mr.  Rogers  retired 
from  the  firm  in  1866,  and'  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing in  1870.    The  Academy  inaugura- 
ted the  matinee  system  in  New  Or- 
leans.    The  museum  was    long  ago 
abandoned,  the    space   formerly  occu- 
pied by  it  now  being  occupied  by  a' 
beautiful  little  foyer. 

The  St.  Charles  Hotel 

occupies  the  block  between  G-ravier  and 
Common,  with  the  entrance  on  St. 
Charles.  The  present  is  the  third  hotel 
built  upon  this  historic  site.  The  first 
hotel  owed  its  existence  to  the  wise 
policy  of  the  Exchange  Bank,  in  com- 
petition with  the  Improvement  Bank, 
which  had  erected  the  St.  Louis,  now 
the  Hotel  Royal.  The  building  was 
completed  in  1837,  at  a  ccst  of  $700,- 
000.  It  took  three  years  to  build.  It 
was  built  by  R.  O.  Pritchard.  It  was 
characterized  by  a  magnificent  por- 
tico of  six  Corinthian  columns,  from 
which  a  flight  of  marble  steps  led  to 


the  hotel.    A  dome  46  feet  in  diameter 
surmounted   the    edifice.    It    was  de- 
signed   by   the    architects,  Dakin  & 
Gallier,    who    also    built    the  State- 
house     in     Baton     Rouge.     It  was 
formally    opened     on  Washington's 
birthday    by    a    grand    ball,  given 
by  the  Washington  Guards.    The  first 
manager  was   Lloyd  McDonald,  who 
j   failed;    and  he  was  succeeded  by  K. 
!    R.  Mudge  &:  Watrus,  who  made  the 
hotel   a    great   success.     Mudge  sold 
out   in  1845   to   his   brother,    S.  H. 
Mudge.     The  latter  ran  the  hotel  in 
conjunction  with  an  old  clerk  of  the 
former    management,    named  Wilson. 
In  1851  the  hotel  was  burned.    It  is 
worth  remembering  that  this  hotel  was 
the    first    of    the    great  American 
hostelries,    antedating    even    the  As- 
tor  House,  in   New  York.    Its  week- 
ly balls  were  world-famous.    The  fire 
that  destroyed  the  St.  Charles  com- 
municated itself  to  a  number  of  the 
adjoining  structures,  and,  among  oth- 
ers,   the    first    Presbyterian  church 
built    in    New    Orleans.      The  to- 
tal    loss     was     $1,000,000.  Within 
two  days  the  directors  of  the  hotel 
company  met  and  decided  to  rebuild 
the  structure.    Work  was  finished  in 
twelve  months.     The  architect  origi- 
nally  chosen   was   Rogers,   the  well- 
known  hotel  builder  of  New  York.  He 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  task 
before  its  completion,  and  his  plans 
were  executed  under  the  direction  of 
George  Purves,  of  New  Orleans.  The 
new  hotel  was  exactly  like  the  older 
one,  except  the  dome,  which  was  not 
rebuilt.      The  first  lessees  were  Hil- 
dredth  <&  Hall.    In  the  St.  Charles  oc- 
curred many  of  the  stirring  events  of 
the    decade    between  1851  and  1861, 
which  made  history  for  the  country 
and  the  world.    In  parlor  P,  Jefferson 
Davis  and  a  number  of  leading  South- 
ern politicians  met.  on  their  way  to 
the  Charleston  convention  of  1860.  and 
decided  in  caucus  on  the  course  they 
should  pursue  there. 

When  the  war  came  on,  Hildreth  A 
Hall  were  still  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
In  1862,  the  course  of  the  manager 
in  refusing  General  Butler  accommo- 
dation in  the  hotel  came  near  resulting 
in  a  serious  disturbance  in  the  streets. 
Mr.    Hildreth    was    a  Northern-born 
'    man  and  a  relative  of  General  But- 
1   ler's  wife,  but  was  strongly  Southern 
!   in  his  sympathies  and  an  active  mem- 
!   ber  of  the  Confederate  Guards.  When 
'   Butler  landed,  on  May  2,  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  hotel  to  ask  for  rooms 
for  himself  and  his  staff.    He  soon  fol- 
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lowed,  accompanied  by  a  large  mili- 
tary guard.  Mr.  Hildreth  declined  to 
admit  him  to  the  building,  announcing 
that  the  hotel  was  closed.  Butler  de- 
manded the  keys,  which  were  refused 
him.      In    the    meanwhile    an  angry 


finally  dispersed.  Butler  took  refuge 
in  the  barroom,  and  there  held  a  con- 
ference with  Mayor  Monroe  and  the 
City  Council.  These  gentlemen  agreed 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  maintain 
the  peace.    Butler  finally  succeeded  in 


crowd  had  gathered  in  the  neighbor- 
ing thoroughfares,  hooting  the  General 
and  threatening  him  with  personal 
violence.  The  crowd  interfered  with 
the  officers  who  were  trying  to  force 
their  way  into  the  building,  but  were 


getting  possession  of  the  hotel  and 
opened  it  to  his  officers.  A  few  days 
later  Butler  removed  to  the  Twiggs 
house,  and  the  lessees  again  obtained 
possession  of  their  property.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  war  it  was  kept 


never  sent  out  for  collection.  Hildreth 
eold  his  interest  to  Hall  in  that  year. 
In  1869  Rivers  &  Foley  leased  the 
hotel.  This  firm  was  succeeded  by 
Rivers  &  Lonsdale,  and  afterwards  by 


fire  April  28,  18lJ4,  the  loss  being  about 
$500,000. 

Up  from  the  ruins  of  the  famous  old 
hostelry,  almost  like  magic,  has  sprung 
a  new  St.  Charles  Hotel,  superb  and 
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incomparable,  opeing  a  new  vista  and 
marking  a  new  era  in  the  attractive- 
ness of  New  Orleans  as  a  winter  resort. 
The  eye  of  the  luxury-loving  frequenter 
of  the  great  Southern  winter  hostelries, 
always  rolling  with  a  favoring  glance 
toward  the  balmy  old  Creole  city  of 
flowers,  festivals  and  French  opera, 
has  already  been  withdrawn  from  the 
solemn  gardens  and  lifeless  groves  of 
Florida  and  California  to  rest  with 
complacent  satisfaction  upon  the  pa- 
latial hostelry  of  fin-de-siecle  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Phoenix  of 
three  structures  bearing  the  same 
name  that  have  successively  arisen 
upon  the  same  spot,  is  the  father  of 
the  modern  in  hotel  construction. 
When  it  was  built  in  1885,  at  a  cost 
of  $600,000,  it  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  great  hotels  of  America,  and 
was,  only  after  some  years,  rivaled  by 
the  Astor  House,  of  New  York.  Oakley 
Ball,  afterward  Mayor  of  New  York, 
wrote  of  it  at  the  time:  "Set  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel  down  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  you  will  think  it  a  palace;  in  Bos- 
ton, and  ten  to  one  you  would  christen 
it  a  college;  in  London,  and  it  would 
marvelously  remind  you  of  an  ex- 
change; in  New  Orleans,  it  is  all  three.'" 
THis  was  of  the  old  St.  Charles  Hotel, 
of  which  the  present  magnificent  struct- 
ure, with  its  luxurious  apartments,  is  as 
much  ahead  as  the  modern  Pullman 
sleeper  of  the  old-fashioned  day  coach. 

The  sentimental  regret  felt  at  the 
passing  away  of  the  old  St.  Charles 
has  been  more  than  compensated  by 
the  comfort  and  elegances  of  the  pres- 
ent edifice.  It  is  in  all  respects  a 
strictly  modern  hotel,  with  every  essen- 
tial to  the  most  refined  ideas  of  com- 
fort and  luxury  satisfied.  From  his  3rst 
glimpse  of  its  chaste  red-brick  exterior, 
with  palms  and  bananas  waving  amid 
its  columned  promenades,  until  he  has 
tested  every  feature  of  its  accommoda- 
tions, the  new  St.  Charles  is  a  delight 
to  the  sojourner. 

The  hotel  is  strictly  fireproof  through- 
out, and  the  only  one  absolutely  im- 
pervious to  fire  in  the  city.  It  con- 
tains nearly  400  parlors  and  bedrooms, 
alcoved,  single  or  en  suite.  There  are 
120  private  bathrooms  with  porelain- 
lined  tubs,  marble  floor,  tiled  walls,  and 
latest  hygienic  structural  appliances 
The  hotel  is  steam-heated  and  lighted 
throughout  by  electricity.  The  most 
improved  Teleseme  system  of  electric 
calls,  whereby  everything  required  for 


the  comfort  of  guestei  can  be  ordered 
houses  are  well  worth  the  attention  of 
visitors. 

The  railroads  have  their  offices  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  corner  of  St. 
Charles  and  Common. 

The  car,  *  on  turning  from  St.  Charles 
into  Canal  street,  passes  the  Crescent 
Billiard  Hall,  a  resort  celebrated  for 
the  past  forty  years. 

Tchoupitoulas  Street. 

The  visitor  will  see  Tchoupitoulas 
street  best  by  taking  the  Tchoupitoulas 
street  car  on  Canal  street.  It  turns 
into  that  street  and  runs  up  to  Audu- 
bon Park.  Along  the  route  glimpses 
may  be  caught  from  time  to  time 
of  the  shipping  lying  alongside  the 
wharves.  The  lower  part  of  the  street, 
nearest  Canal,  is  lined  with  large  ware- 
houses. To  these  succeed  immense 
groceries  and  a  number  of  foundries. 

At  the  corner  of  St.  Joseph  will  be 
seen  the  Shot  Tower.  At  the  cor- 
ner of  Felicity  are  the  Morris  Free 
Public  Baths  and  the  Sanitary  Pump- 
ing Station.  They  occupy  the  whole 
of  Thompson  Square,  a  name  given 
in  recognition  of  a  bequest  received 
by  the  Sanitary  Association  from 
a  lady  of  that  name.  The  baths 
were  erected  between  1891  and  1893, 
by  the  late  John  A.  Morris,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  city.  They 
comprise  two  departments,  one  for 
males  and  one  for  females,  in  each  of 
which,  are  very  large  swimming  tanks. 
The  charges  are  merely  nominal.  Un- 
derneath the  tanks  are  rooms  where 
the  poor  may  come  to  do  their  wash- 
ing. The  Sanitary  Pumping  Station  4a 
used  to  flush  the  gutters  with  river 
water. 

The  heart  of  the  cotton-press  district 
is  next  passed. 

Near  Louisiana  avenue  are  several 
grain  elevators. 

The  Stuyvesant  Docks 

are  on  the  river  front,  between  Dele- 
chaise  and  Foucher  streets,  and  are 
of  great  interest.  The  elevator 
here  is  of  gigantic  size.  A  very 
elaborate  system  of  grain  carriers 
and  railway  terminals  exist.  The 
elevator  has  a  capacity  of  1,000,- 
000  bushels,  or  about  1200  cars.  If 
coupled  together,  these  cars  would 
make  a  train  eight  miles  long.  The 
elevator  can  unload  250  cars  a  day, 
and  at  the  same  time  deliver,  through 
an  unequaled  system  of  conveyers,  to 
four  steamships  at  once.  It  is  the  lar- 
gest, the  best-equipped  and  busiest  ele- 


vator  in  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  facilities,  there  are 
wharves  1500  feet  in  length. 

Annunciation  Street. 

The  Annunciation  street  car  follows 
the  line  of  the  Coliseum  car,  from 
Canal,  as  far  as  Erato  street.  It 
diverges  there  to  Annunciation.  It 
will  take  the  visitor  through  a 
picturesque,  but  not  specially  in 
teresting,  part  of  town.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Annunciation  Square  it 
passes  through  the  cotton-press  dis- 
trict, where,  in  the  season,  thousands 
of  bales  of  the  fleecy  staple  are  pressed 


tery  and  parochial  schools. 

At  the  f'in:ii*T  <>f  ()r;in.ffc  and 
Annunciation,  the  visitor  will  notice  an 
old-fashioned  wooden  residence,  with 
pillared  veranda  and  dormer  win- 
dows; this  was  formerly  the 

Stanley  Residence. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  a  cotton  merchant 
of  a  charitable  disposition.  He  adopt- 
ed Henry  M.  Stanley,  who  at  that 
time  was  a  destitute  orphan.  Stan- 
ley's name  Avae  assumed  by  the  boy  in 
lieu  of  his  own,  which  was  orig.nally 
John  Rowlands.  Everybody  knows  how 
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and  stored.  Long  ranks  of  bales  may 
be  seen  ranked  along  the  sidewalk.  The 
dull  rumble  of  the  presses  is  constant- 
ly heard.  If  the  visitor  has  never 
seen  the  presses  in  operation,  it  will 
be  well  for  him  to  visit  one  of  the 
yards,  where  he  will  willingly  be  ad- 
mitted to  see  its  wonders. 

St.  Simeon's  School  is  the  fine  old 
colonial  building  occupying  the  entire 
square  on  Annunciation,  near  Erato 
street.  It  is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity. 

A  detour  is  made  around  Annun- 
ciation Square.  This  square  was  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  a  private  citi- 
zen. On  the  wood  side  is  the  beautiful 
residence  of  the  late  E.  J.  Hart. 

Just  opposite  the  square,  on  the  river 
side,  are  St.  Michael's  church,  presby- 


COTTON  PRESS. 

the  boy  afterwards  became  famous  as 
an  explorer. 

Clay  Square  is  on  Annunciation,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third  streets. 
Peters  Avenue  and  Dryades. 

These  cars,  which  start  on  Canal 
street,  near  Carondelet,  traverse  the 
least  attractive  part  of  the  city.  Go- 
ing up  to  wn,  the  route  is  through  South 
Rampart  and  South  Liberty  streets. 
Above  Louisiana  avenue,  where  the 
car  enters  Dryades  street,  and  in 
Peters  avenue,  there  will  be  noticed 
indications  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  city.  A  few  years  ago  these  two 
streets  boasted  very  few  residences  of 
any  sort;  now  they  are  being  rapidly 
built  up,  and  within  a  brief  period  will 
be  numbered  among  the  most  attrac- 
tive in  the  city. 
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The  cars  stop  at  the  upper  station, 
corner  of  Arabella  and  Magazine,  with- 
in sight  of  the  huge  rectangular  brick 
Louisiana  Ketreat,  an  insane  asylum 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
This  building  stands  at  the  corner  of 
Henry  Clay  avenue  and  Coliseum,  and. 
is  visible  from  all  the  street-car  lines 
which  run  to  the  Audubon  Park. 

Returning,  St.  Mary's  Dominican 
Convent,  at  No.  1107  Dryades  street, 
and  the  Turnverein  Hall,  at  No.  116 
Clio,  are  passed. 

At  the  corner  of  Calliope  is  the  hand- 
some church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
This  is  a  Catholic  church,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Dominican  Convent 
and  St.  John  Parochial  School. 

At  Howard  avenue  the  car  passes 
within  sight    of    the   Illinois  Central 


Passenger  Station  and  the  head  of  the 
New  Basin  Canal.  This  canal,  by  the 
way,  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  filled 
almost  all  the  time  with  schooners,  and 
lined  with  saw  mills  and  wood  yards. 

At  the  corner  of  Lafayette  and  Dry- 
ades is  a  building  of  large  proportions 
and  obviously  once  of  aristocratic  ap- 
pearance. It  was  formerly  the  Turn- 
ers' Hall,  but.  long  ago  was  abandoned 
by  that  organization,  being  subsequent- 
ly used  as  a  manual-training  school  by 
Tulane  University,  and  more  recently 
by  a  manufacturer  of  tinware. 

Other  points  of  interest  are  the  Poy- 
dras  Market  and  the  office  of  the 


State  Hedical  Society, 

and  the  New  Orleans  Medical 
Surgical  Journal,  over  the  way. 


and 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Education  in  New  Orleans — John  McDonogh — Mil= 
itary — The  Levee — The  Resorts. 


The  educational  system  of  New  Or- 
leans is  unsurpassed. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  up- 
wards of  75,000  educable  children  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Of  these, 
some  30,000  attend  the  public  schools; 
over  two-thirds  of  the  remainder  are 
divided  between  the  Catholic  paro- 
chial schools,  convents,  academies  and 
colleges.  The  remainder  attend  the 
many  excellent  private  schools  scat- 
tered over  the  city,  which  are,  for 
the  most  part,  under  the  direction  of 
talented  Southern  women.  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, the  great  Southern  institution 
so  handsomely  endowed  through  the 
munificence  of  Paul  Tulane,  has  an 
attendance  of  186  students  in  the  col- 
lege proper,  332  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment and  about  200  in  the  law  depart- 
ment. Its  sister  institute,  the  H.  So- 
phie Newcomb  Memorial  College,  also 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Tulane  University,  though 
•comparatively  in  its  infancy,  tas  an  at- 
tendance of  about  200  students. 


The  Tulane  and  Newcomb  colleges 
have  already  been  noted  in  this 
"Guide, "  as  also  the  Jesuits'  College, 
in  Baronne  street;  but  throughout  the 
city,  here  and  there,  and  especially 
out  in  the  suburbs,  the  visitor 
will  come  unexpectedly  upon  some 
beautiful  building  surmounted  by  a 
cross  or  statue,  and  surrounded  by 
extensive  grounds.  Through  the 
grating  in  the  gate  one  may  catch 
sight  of  demure  maidens  moving  about 
with  book  in  hand,  or  engaged  in  rec- 
reation beneath  the  trees,  and  at  their 
side  is  ever  a  black-veiled  nun,  for 
the  most  part  a  woman  thoroughly 
educated  in  the  best  schools  of  Eu- 
rope and  who  has  taken  the  vow  to 
devote  herself  forever  to  the  educa- 
tion and  guidance  of  youth.  These 
are  the  convent  schools  and  academies 
of  New  Orleans,  for  many  years  the 
only  higher  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  far  South,  until  the  public  high 
schools  were  established  in  the  fifties. 
The  convents  still  hold  their  own  in 
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the  progressive  march  of  the  age,  and 
young  ladies  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  South  to  enjoy  the  benefits-  of 
higher  education  and  acquire  the  ac- 
complishments in  music,  art  and  the 
languages  for  which  the  New  Orleans 
convents  have  ever  been  famous. 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  these 
institutions  are  the  ancient  Ursuline 
Convent,  which  stood  alone  in  Louisi- 
ana for  nearly  130  years  as  the  only 
school  for  girls;  the  Dominican  Con- 
vent, the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Schools   and   Convents,    St.  Joseph's 


downient  of  John  McDonogh.  For 
this  reason  the  visitor  will  see  in- 
scribed on  many  of  the  finest  public 
school  buildings  the  name  "McDon- 
ogh," followed  by  the  number  of  the 
school. 

John  HcDonogh. 

The  history  of  John  McDonogh 
reads  like  a  romance  in  these  later 
days.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  parent- 
age, and  was  born  in  Baltimore  in 
1779.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and 
early  in  life  embarked  in  commercial 
pursuits.    In  1800  he  came  to  New 
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Academy,  St.  Simeon's  Select  School, 
etc. 

The  public  school  system  of  New 
Orleans  is  also  unexcelled.  There  are 
about  seventy  public  schoolhouses, 
which  have  cost  on  an  average  of 
$40,000  each.  The  public  school  at- 
tendance, according  to  the  last  re- 
ports, averaged  30,000  children,  in- 
cluding the  attendance  of  the  three 
high  schools  and  the  Normal  School 
for  teachers  in  training.  Ten  of  the 
public  school  buildings  are  reserved 
for  the  education  of  colored  youth. 
Thirty  of  the  public  school  buildings 
were  either  bought  or  built  and  are 
kept  in  repair  through  the  noble  en- 


Orleans,  where  he  opened  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  was  soon  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
wealthy  men. 

In  1806,  young,  gay  and  dashing, 
and  a  general  favorite  not  only  in 
business  circles,  but  in  the  most  ex- 
clusive homes  of  the  old  Creole 
noblesse,  he  retired  from  commercial 
life  and  devoted  himself  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  large  estates.  He 
opened  a  magnificent  house  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Chartres  and  Toulouse  streets, 
kept  a  numerous  retinue  of  slaves, 
fine  horses  and  equipages,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  desirable 
matches  in  the  French  Quarter.  But 
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young  McDonogh  aspired  high,  and 
in  the  privileged  circle  in  which  he 
moved,  none  pleased  him  so  well  as 
the  beautiful  young  daughter  of  Don 
Andres  Almonaster  y  Roxas,  who 
had  been  the  Intendent  of  Finances 
during  the  Spanish  domination  in  New 
Orleans.  He  went  to  Don  Andres  and 
asked  permission  to  wed  the  beautiful 
Donna  Micaela  Leonarda;  but  the 
proud  old  Spanish  nobleman  indig- 
nantly rejected  the  suit,  declaring  that 
a  daughter  of  his  noble  race  should 
never  ally  herself  to  a  poor  plebeian. 
Stung  to  the  heart,  McDonogh  with- 
drew. The  lady  subsequently  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  Baront  de 
Pontalba,  and  McDonogh's  grief 
and  mortification  weighed  so  heavily 
upon   him  that  he  swore  he  would 


in  1850,  he  left  his  immense  fortune 
to  be  divided,  share  and  share  alike, 
between  the  cities  of  New  Orleans  and 
Baltimore  for  public  educational  pur- 
poses. A  long  series  of  lawsuits  were 
instituted  after  McDonogh  died,  but  the 
will  was  finally  sustained  and  divided 
between  the  two  cities.  In  New  Orleans 
the  fund  has  been  managed  by  a  board 
of  commissioners,  and  the  principal 
some  time  ago  amounted  to  over  $1,- 
000,000. 

McDonogh's  will  is  an  exceedingly 
pathetic  paper,  covering  over  eighty 
pages  of  foolscap  paper.  It  is  inter- 
lined with  passages  here  and  there,  as 
if  in  a  last  heartbreaking  attempt  after 
death  to  justify  himself  before  a  world 
whose  opinions  he  seemed  to  value  so 
little  in  life.  He  went  very  thoroughly 
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labor  until  he  would  have  more  money 
than  all  the  Almonasters  and  Pontal- 
bas  put  together,  and  that  his  name 
would  live  when  their  proud  titles 
would  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  From 
that  hour  his  habits  and  nature 
changed.  In  his  bitter  anger  he  sold 
the  contents  of  his  magnificent  house 
in  Chartres  street,  and  moved  to  a 
small  house  on  his  plantation  in  Mc- 
Donoghville,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  where,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
he  led  a  lonely,  penurious  life,  with 
seemingly  one  ambition — the  amass- 
ing of  money.  He  seemed,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, cold,  hard,  selfish,  and  the 
prejudice  of  New  Orleans  against  the 
close,  miserly  life  he  led  was  great. 

Wherever  he  passed  he  was  point- 
ed out  as  a  miser.     At  his  death, 


MONUMENT. 

into  the  details  of  the  management  of 
his  bequest.  No  condition  was  attached 
to  the  gift  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
except  the  simple  request  at  the  bottom 
of  the  will  that  the  little  children  of 
the  public  schools  should  come  once  a 
year  and  strew  his  grave  with  flowers. 
The  remains  of  McDonogh  have  been 
removed  to  his  native  Baltimore,  ac- 
cording to  his  request;  but  "McDonogh 
Day"  is  regularly  kept  in  the  public 
schools,  the  children  annually  devoting 
an  afternoon  to  memorial  exercises  in 
his  honor  and  sending  delegations 
from  each  school  in  the  early  morning 
hours  to  erown  the  monument  in  Lafa- 
yette Squai^  with  garlands  of  flowers. 

Among  his  papers,  carefully  hidden 
away,  were  found  a  woman's  faded 
slipper  and  a  knot  of  perfumed  ribbon. 
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They  were  all  that  remained  to  tell 
the  tale  of  his  early  love  and  the  dis- 
appointment that  shadowed  his  life. 

The  tomb  of  John  McDonogh,  now 
empty  of  its  contents,  is  in  the 
rear  of  the  town  of  Gouldsboro,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a 
marble  sarcophagus  about  4  feet  high 
and  10  feet  long.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  tomb  were  composed  by  McDonogh 
himself,  and  are  exceedingly  character- 
istic of  the  man. 

New  Orleans  is  the 

First  Military  District, 

and    most    of    the    militia  organi- 


Baronne  and  Howard  avenue. 

The  First  Naval  Battalion,  which  is 
attached  to  the  First  Military  District, 
was  organized  in  1895.  This  battalion, 
familiarly  called  the  "Naval  Reserves," 
did  splendid  service  in  the  late  war 
with  Spain.  It  furnished  240  officers 
and  men  to  the  United  States  navy. 
The  battalion  has  five  divisions,  one  of 
which  is  an  engineer  division.  The 
battalion  has  its  armory  in  Washing- 
ton Artillery  Hall,  and  its  training 
ship,  the  United  States  steamship 
Stranger,  is  ordinarily  anchored  in  the 
viver  at  the  foot  of  Lyon  street.  The 
battalion  is  under  the  able  command  of 
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stations  are  comprehended  in  the 
First  District.  It  comprises  the  Divi- 
sion Staff  and  Brigade  Staff,  the  Bat- 
talion Washington  Artillery,  the  Lou- 
isiana Field  Artillery,  First  Naval 
Battalion,  the  Second  Separate  Com- 
pany Infantry,  the  Fourth  Separate 
Company  Infantry  and  the  First 
Troop  Cavalry. 

The  oldest  of  these  military  organ- 
izations is  the  Washington  Artillery, 
whose  interesting  history  has  already 
been  given.  The  armory  is  located  at 
the  Washington  Artillery  Hall,  on  St. 
Charles  street,  near  Julia.  It  com- 
prises five  batteries,  all  under  excel- 
lent management.  The  Louisiana  Field 
Artillery  consists  of  four  batteries, 
sand  has  its  armory  at  the  corner  of 


Commander  J.  W.  Bostick. 

The  Second  Separate  Company  In* 
fantry  has  its  armory  at  Gretna;  and 
the  Fourth  Separate  Company  Infan- 
try in  Exchange  alley,  between  Canal 
and  Customhouse  streets. 

The  First  Troop  Cavalry  has  its 
armory  in  Eighth  and  Carondelet 
streets. 

The  First  Division  has  recently  un- 
dergone reconstruction,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  several  battalions  volun- 
teered for  service  in  the  late  war, 
and  were  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service.  They  were,  conse- 
quently, mustered  out  of  the  State 
service  and  have  not  yet  re-entered 
the  State  service. 

The   only   other   military  orgnniza- 
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tioTi  in  the  city  is  the  Continental 
Guards,  which  have  an  armory  under 
the  City  Library,  on  Camp,  corner  of 
Lafayette  street. 

The  Levee. 

One  of  the  features  of  New  Orleans 
which  must  prove  of  great  interest 
to  the  stranger  in  New  Orleans  is  the 
Levee— that  is,  the  river  front.  It  is 
called  the  Levee  because  it  consists,  of 
a  great  bank  of  earth  thrown  up  to 
protect  the  city  from  the  invasion  of 
the  Father  of  Waters,  which  at  flood 
rises  far  above  the  level  of  the  streets. 
The  river,  however,  since  the  city  was 
located  on  its  banks,  has,  along  most 
of  the  front,  withdrawn  itself  a  good 


he  will  find  the  Steamboat  Landing, 
where  boats  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from 
the  stately  river  packets,  which  trade 
up  the  river  to  Vicksburg.  Memphis, 
Cairo  and  St.  Louis,  to  the  little  stern- 
wheelers,  which  run  up  Red  River  and 
into  Bayou  Atchafalaya  and  along  the 
Lower  Coast. 

Here  the  packets  lie,  busily  receiving 
and  discharging  freight,  with  a  throng 
of  darkies  waiting  about  hoping  for  a 
job  as  longshoremen  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  handling  the  cargo,  or  as 
roustabouts,  to  go  on  the  next  trip  of 
the  vessel.  To  the  old  resident  of  New 
Orleans,  who  remembers  when  the 
frontage  of  the  river  was  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  afford  accommodation  to  the 
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THE  LEVEE  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  CANAL  STREET. 


ways  from  its  original  channel,  so 
that  many  solid  blocks  of  buildings 
stand  where  the  river  flowed  when 
Bienville  first  looked  upon  it;  and  the 
constant  additions  of  the  Levee  give  a 
gradual  slope  up  to  the  river  front, 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  one  to  re- 
alize that  he  is  going  up  hill  to  the 
river.  But  so  it  is.  The  slope  begins 
at  a  considerable  distance  back  from 
the  river,  and  the  stranger  can  realize 
it  as  he  sees  the  water  in  the  gutters 
flowing  away  from  the  river,  instead 
of  towards  it. 

On  the  river  front  itself  are  many 
sights  which  will  interest  the  visitor, 
if  at  all  conversant  with  commercial 
matters.  Near  the  foot  of  Canal  street 


swarms  of  steamboats;  of  all  classes 
that  sought  her  levees  and  carried  her 
commerce,  it  is  rather  a  sad  sight  to 
watch  the  comparatively  few  now  to 
be  seen  there.  The  railroads,  reaching 
north,  east  and  west,  with  their  rapid 
transportation  and  ,low  rates,  have 
wellnigh  killed  the  river  traffic.  It  is 
as  nothing  to  what  it  was.  But  there 
is  still  enough  of  it  to  afford  an  in- 
teresting spectacle  to  the  casual  visi- 
tor from  other  parts. 

And  there  are  many  other  sights  of 
interest  to  be  seen  on  the  Levee. 
Here,  near  the  head  of  Thalia  street, 
is  the  Fruit  Landing,  where  almost 
any  day  may  be  found  one  or  more 
vessels,  iron  steamships  mostly,  dis- 
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charging  great  cargoes  of  tropical 
ftrujits — bananas,  pineapples,  cocoa- 
nuts,  lemons  and  other  things — 
brought  from  ports  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  A 
good  deal  of  this  fruit  stops  in  New 
Orleans,  especially  the  ripest  of  it, 
and  is  exposed  for  sale  in  her  mar- 
kets at  ridiculously  low  prices;  but 
the  great  bulk  of  it  is  loaded  into  cars 
right  at  the  wharf,  and  a  few  hours 
after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  is  flying 
northward  towards  St.  Louis,  Chica- 
go, Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  other 
cities,  to  be  sold  there. 

At  no  great  distance  below  Canal 
street  are  found  the  wharves  of  the 
Cromwell  Line,  running  a  regular  line 
of  steamships  to  New  York.  These 
never  fail  of  a  cargo  of  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, cotton  or  other  characteristic 


daily  in  the  winter,  when  the  cotton 
and  sugar  are  moving,  many  great 
tramp  steamships,  huge  iron  monsters, 
wlnen  roam  about  the  waters  of  the 
worii  seeking  what  they  may  devour 
in  the  shape  of  a  cargo,  to  go  they 
care  not  where. 

Yonder,  across  the  river,  at  Gretna, 
and  on  this  side,  at  Southport,  just 
above  the  city,  are  great  grain  eleva- 
tors, where  the  wheat,  oats  and  corn 
which  come  down  the  river  in  barges 
from  the  granary  of  the  world  in  the 
great  northwest  are  stored  and  loaded 
directly  aboard  the  immense  ships 
which  lie  alongside  of  them.  On  an- 
other part  of  the  river,  perhaps,  you 
may  see  at  work  one  of  the  floating 
elevators,  which  transfer  the  grain 
directly  '  from  the  great  barges  to  the 
hold  of  the  steamship.   New  Orleans 
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products  of  tne  South.  Below,  at 
short  distance,  are  the  wharves  of  the 
Harrison  Line,  which  trades  to  Liver- 
pool  and  runs  two  or  three  steamers  a 
week,  and  sometimes,  when  the  trade 
is  brisk,  one  or  more  a  day. 

Further  down  is  the  Morgan  Land- 
ing, where,  day  after  day,  are  seen 
ships  of  the  Morgan  Line,  trading  to 
New  York  or  to  some  port  on  the 
Gulf,  though  now  the  most  of  the 
Morgan  Line's  Gulf  boats  land  at 
Morgan  City,  some  eighty  miles  to  the 
west,  receiving  their  freight  and  pas- 
sengers by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

Close  by  this  is  the  Lugger  Land- 
ing, called  also  the  '  "Picayune  Tier." 

Along  the  levee,  both  above  and  be- 
low Canal  street,  may  be  seen  at 
most  seasons  of  the  year,  and  espe- 


is  growing  rapidly  as  a  grain  port, 
as  the  shippers  of  the  northwest  dis- 
cover that  it  is  the  most  economical 
route  to  Europe  or  to  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  and  that  the  grain  does 
not  suffer  by  passing  through  the 
warm  climate  of  the  gulf. 

At  the  corner  of  Front  and  Bien- 
ville streets  stands  the 

Sugar  Exchange, 

where  speculators  conduct  many  of 
those  operations  which  regulate  the 
price  of  sugar  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  exchange  proper  is  a  three- 
storied  building  of  magnificent  propor- 
tions, 60  by  110  feet  and  54  feet  up 
to  the  skylight.  A  wing  building,  120 
by  33  feet,  is  two  stories  in  height. 
Facing  the  levee  are  the  salesrooms 
of  the  exchange,  and  the  vestibule  tel- 


egraph  offices,  offices  of  the  exchange, 
stair,  hall,  lavatory  and  other  com- 
forts are  on  the  lower  floor.  On  the 
second  floor  there  is  a  good  library, 
12  by  19  feet;  a  reading-room  and  mu- 
seum, 77  by  20  feet,  and  other  ap- 
pointments for  comfort  and  rest. 
There  are,  also,  two  fine  committee 
rooms.  The  exchange  is  well  ven- 
tilated through  the  skylight,  and  the 
acoustics  are  perfect.  The  entrances 
to  the  hall  are  covered  by  porches, 
and  a  fine  Schillinger  pavement  lies 
on  the  three  sides  and  in  the  rear 
yard.  The  building  throughout  ex- 
hibits exquisite  taste  in  ornamenta- 
tion. Trees  and  shrubbery  have  been 
planted  near  it  on  a  triangular  islet 
of  ground  near  the  Bienville  street 
side.  Upon  the  walls  of  the  exchange 
hang  the  portraits  of  Etienne  de 
Bore,  the  first  great  sugar  planter  of 
Louisiana;  Don  Antonio  Mendes,  who 
first  granulated  sugar  from  cane  in 
the  old  parish  of  'St.  Bernard,  and 
Jean  Joseph  Coiron,  who,  in  1818,  put 
up  on  his  plantation  in  Terre-aux- 
Boeufs  the  first  steam  engine  eyei 
used  to  grind  sugar,  and  who,  two 
years  afterward,  introduced  from 
Georgia  the  red-ribbon  cane  in  place 
of  the  tender  Creole  variety. 

Sugar  is  the  great  staple  of  South- 
ern Louisiana,  and  the  sugar  planters 
are  fast  improving  not  only  the  meth- 
ods of  cultivation,  but  are  still  faster 
improving  the  methods  of  the  manu- 
facture of  their  staple  crops,  and  this 
despite  the  uncertainty  of  the  tariff 
laws.  Large  refineries  have  been 
established  throughout  the  country  to 
buy  up  the  crops  of  the  smaller  plant- 
ers, relieving  them  of  the  expenses 
and  uncertainties  of  harvesting. 
Throughout  Southern  Louisiana  there 
has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the 
acreage  of  cane,  and  a  marked  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  operating  sugar- 
houses.  Despite  the  various  blows 
that  have  been  aimed  at  the  sugar  in- 
dustry in  the  past  toy  the  continual 
agitation  of  the  tariff,  methods  of 
advanced  cultivation  and  high  fer- 
tilization and  experiments  in  scien- 
tific culture  and  in  scientific  manu- 
facture are  continually  toeing  made  to 
solve  the  question  of  economic  pro- 
duction. Planters  are  seeking  to  make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before,  and  they  are  finding  out 
that  the  secret  of  eventual  success 
lies  in  themselves,  and  not  entirely  in 
the  soil. 

Th'»  New  Orleans  Sugar  Exchange 
has  about  130  members,  and  wields  a 


powerful  influence  in  the  commerce  of 
the  State. 

The  Resorts. 

New  Orleans  is  especially  well  sup- 
plied with  places  of  open-air  resorts. 
In  addition  to  the  numerous  squares 
which  stud  the  residence  portion  of 
the  city,  and  the  City  Park,  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made,  there 
are  the  lakeside  resorts  and  the  Au- 
dubon park.  The  lakeside  resorts  are 
West  End,  Spanish  Fort  and  Milne- 
burg. 

The  most  popular  of  these  is 
West  End. 

It  is  reached  by  dummy  train,  start- 
ing from  Canal  and  Carondelet  streets. 
This  train  runs  out  Canal  to  the 
Half-way  House,  makes  an  abrupt 
turn,  and  follows  the  New  Basin  Ca- 
nal to  the  resort.  Another  way  is  by 
carriage  out  Canal  to  the  Half-way 
House,  across  the  bridge  and  thence 
out  along  the  famous  Shellroad.  The 
New  Basin  Canal  was  built  to  enable 
schooners  and  other  small  craft  to 
roach  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  canal 
is  state  property.  It  terminates  at 
the  New  Basin,  alongside  the  Illinois 
Central  Depot,  on  South  Rampart 
and  Howard  avenue.  West  End  6s 
so  called  from  its  position  on  Lake 
Pontchartrain.  The-  lake  itself  is  a 
body  of  brackish  water  about  18  miles 
in  diameter,  being  nearly  round  in 
shape,  find  in  no  place  of  very  great 
depth.  It  affords  yachtsmen  a  splen- 
did opportunity  for  'small  yachts — 
opportunity  of  which  advantage  is 
taken  annually,  when,  in  the  summer 
time,  a  series  of  regattas  are  held. 
Lake  Pontchartrain  communicates 
with  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Borene, 
and  through  the  latter  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi Sound.  The  visitor  will  notice 
on  the  railroad  side  of  the  canal  a 
number  of  clubhouses.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  St.  John's  Rowing  Club; 
then  comes  the  West  End  Rowing 
Club.  The  former  is  the  best  known. 
Rowing  regattas  take  place  annually 
under  the  auspices  of  these  clubs,  the 
admission  to  the  clubhouses  being  on 
those  occasions  by  card  from  the 
members.  The  large  music  plaza,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  is  built 
on  pilings  over  the  water,  and  forms 
what  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  work  of 
the  kind  in  existence.  Dur'ng  the 
summer  months  a  fine  orchestra  plays 
in  the  music  stand  to  an  aud'encs  of 
thousands.  The  various  restaurants 
here  are  famous  for  the  excellence  of 
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their  cooking.  Almost  all  these  build- 
ings were  burned  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  present  ones  were  finished 
about  three  years  ago.  The  crest  of 
the  levee  beyond  the  plaza  has  been 
utilized  for  a  flower  garden,  where 
the  most  beautiful  tropic  blossoms 
may  be  seen  blooming  luxuriantly  in 
the  open  air.  This  garden  terminates 
at  the  parish  line,  and  the  sward  be- 
yond is  in  the  parish  of  Jefferson. 
Leading  out  from  the  plaza  is  a  long 
wharf,  at  the  end  of  which  may  be 
seen  the  Southern  Yacht  Cmb,  a  so- 
cial club,  under  whose  auspices  many 
celebrated  races  have  taken  place.  It 


through  canals  and  expedited  in  their 
course  to  .Lake  Pontchartrain.  At 
Metairie  Ridge  the  road  passes  the 
upper  end  of  the  City  Park,  afford  ng 
an  excellent  view  of  the  old  duel.ing 
grounds.  The  road  then  follows  the 
Orleans  Drainage  Canal  out  the 
Fort. 

Spanish  Fort 

is  a  small  village,  with  pleasure  gar- 
dens, situated  at  the  mouth  of  Bayou 
St.  John,  a  stream  navigable  for 
schooners.  This  stream  connects  with 
the  Canal  Carondelet,  one  of  the  wa- 
terways leading  into  the  heart  of  the 


THE  GARDENS 

was  formed  about  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Admission  on  regatta  days  may 
be  had  only  by  presenting  a  card  of 
invitation  obtained  from   the  club. 

The  Spanish  Fort 

is  reached  by  train  from  a  depot  on 
Canal,  at  North  Basin  street.  On  the 
way  out  the  train  passes  several 
points  of  interest.  The  visitor  will 
notice  on  the  right  the  basin  into 
which  the  Bayou  St.  John  discharges 
itself,  and  the  old  St.  Louis  Ceme- 
tery No.  1. 

At  Hagan  avenue  the  train  passes 
one  of  the  city  draining  machines,  by 
wmch  "the   rain   waters    are  moved 


AT  WEST  END. 
city.  The  fort  was  erected  in  the  last 
century  by  the  Spaniards,  and  called 
by  them  Fort  St.  John.  As  long  as 
they  dominated  the  colony  it  was 
armed  and  garrisoned.  The  fortifica- 
tions, built  of  small  brick,  are  fairly 
well  preserved-  the  embrasures  having 
been  filled  up  and  the  rampart  having 
been  made  level  to  accommodate 
seats.  After  the  Spaniards  departed 
the  Americans  found  that  the  fort 
was  too  far  inland  to  be  of  great  ser- 
vice, and  when  they  acquired  control 
of  Louisiana  it  wTas  abandoned.  Be- 
hind the  fort  are  four  cypress  trees. 
They  stand  near  the  gate  leading  into 
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the  garden.  Tradition  says  they  mark 
the  grave  of  a  young  Spanish  officer 
killed  in  a  duel  on  this  spot.  It  was 
at  this  fort  that  General  Jackson,  in 
1814,  hastening  from  the  Indian  war 
in  Tennessee  to  take  command  at 
New  Orleans,  first  landed.  He  came 
across  the  lake  in  a  schooner.  From 
this  place  he  rode  to  Bayou  Bridge, 
and  there  rested  before  making  his 
entry  into  the  city  ,on  the  following 
day.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was 
again  garrisoned,  and  the  old  guns 
now  to  be  seen  there,  some  of  them 
dating    from    colonial    times,  were 


experiment,  made  during  the  Civil 
War,  in  the  line  of  submarine  navi- 
gation. The  fort  and  the  surrounding 
gardens  belong  to  the  East  Louisiana 
Railroad  Company.  The  resort  is 
closed  at  9  o'clock. 
The  last  of  the  lake  resorts  is 

Milneburg. 

It  is  reached  by  the  Pontchartrain 
Railroad,  from  a  station  at  the  corner 
of  Elysian  Fields  and  Chartres  streets. 
The  Pontchartrain  Railroad  was  the 
second  railroad  ever  built  in  the 
United   States.    It   was  exceedingly 


WASHINGTON  OAK,  AUDUBON  PARK. 


mounted  and  used  in  the  two  or  three 
encounters  which  took  place  under 
these  walls.  A  house  was  built  on  one 
side  of  the  fort  and  used  as  a  restau- 
rant, but  it  was  burned  a  few  years 
ago  and  has  not  been  replaced.  The 
foundations  of  some  of  the  old  houses 
which  -formerly  stood  within  the  walls 
may  still  be  seen.  The  old  torpedo  boat, 
which  may  be  seen  near  the  bayou, 
was  fished  up  out  of  that  stream  a 
few  years  ago.    It  was  an  abortive 


primitive  at  first,  but  was  gradually 
improved.  At  that  time  all  the  freight 
cars  on  the  railroads  were  unloaded 
just  as  wagons  are  unloaded,  but  the 
superintendent  of  the  Pontchartrain 
invented  the  simple  platform  which 
may  now  be  everywhere  seen.  The 
road  runs  in  a  straight  line  for  four 
miles  along  what  is  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  the  river  and  the  lake. 
Milneburg  was  named  after  a  benevo- 
lent Scotchman,  who  was  for  many 


years  prominent  in  this  city.  His 
name  was  Alexander  Milne.  The  re- 
sort is  now  little  frequented  except 
by  fishermen.  There  used  to  be  a 
famous  cook  here  named  Boudro,  who 
managed  a  celebrated  restaurant. 
When  Thackeray  was  in  New  Orleans 
a  banquet  was  given  to  him  at  Bou- 
dro's,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in 
one  of  Thackeray's  books.  The  res- 
taurant remains,  but  Boudro  is  gone 
and  his  glory  hath  departed. 

Audubon  Park. 

is  a  favorite  resort  for  children  at  all 
times  of  the  year;  for  bicyclists  when 
the  weather  is  propitious,  and,  in  the 
summer  time,  for  all  citizens  of  New 


proved.  In  1884-85  it  was  occupied 
by  the  World's  Cotton  Centennial  Ex- 
position. The  managers  of  that  enter- 
prise greatly  beautified  the  spot.  All 
the  exposition  buildings  were  removed 
except  the  Horticultural  Hall,  which 
still  stands.  The  park  was  placed  in 
1886  under  the  control  of  a  commis- 
sion, thanks  to  which  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  beautifying  the  grounds. 
The  Horticultural  Hall  is  over  300 
feet  long  and  contains  a  remark- 
able collection  of  rare  plants.  It  is 
perhaps  the  largest  greenhouse  in 
existence.  The  section  of  the  park  ly- 
ing between  Magazine  street  and  the 
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AUDUBON  PARK 

Orleans  resident  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  city.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  cover- 
ing 249  acres.  The  park  was  orig- 
inally part  of  the  sugar  plantation  of 
Eteinne  de  Bore,  first  mayor  of  New 
Orleans,  who  introduced  the  perma- 
nent manufacture  of  sugar  into 
New  Orleans.  On  this  land  was 
raised  the  first  commercially  profit- 
able crop  of  sugar  ever  grown  in  the 
south.'  The  land  underwent  several 
changes  of  ownership,  and  fell  finally 
into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  de 
Circe  Foucher,  by  whose  heirs  it  was 
sold  to  the  city.  It  was  for  many 
years  suffered  to  lie  waste  and  unim- 


GARDEN  PLOT. 

river  is  kept  in  perfect  order.  The 
task  of  improving  the  rest  of  the 
park  is  progressing  slowly.  The  live 
oaks  are  very'  fine,  especially  the  long 
avenue  in  front  of  and  behind  the 
Hall.  The  single  magnificent  speci- 
men standing  in  solitary  majesty  be- 
side the  lake  is  called  the  "George 
Washington"  oak.  The  park  is 
reached  by  half  a  dozen  lines  of  cars. 
In  summer  time  a  band  plays  on  al- 
ternate evenings  in  a  stand  under  the 
oaks  near  the  Horticultural  Hall.  The 
best  car  to  reach  this  part  of  the 
grounds  is  the  Canal,  Coliseum  and 
Upper  Magazine. 


Athletic  Park. 

The  Athletic  Park  has  recently  be- 
come a  very  popular  resort.  It  is  loca- 
ted on  South  Tulane  avenue,  between 
South   Carroll  ton   avenue  and  Pierce 


streets.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out, 
and  duri.ig  the  summer  months  music 
other  forms  of  amusements  make 
the  spot  one  of  continual  delight.  It 
may  be  reached  by  means  of  the  Ca- 
nal street  cars. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


The  Carnival, 


The  Carnival  is  New  Orleans'  most 
distinctive  social  feature.  In  the 
average  mind  the  words  "Carnival" 
■and  "Mardi  Gras"  are  supposed  to 
be  synonymous.  This,  however,  is  in- 
correct. The  Carnival  includes  the 
balls  of  the  Twelfth  Night  Revelers, 
the  Krewe  of  Comus,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  Rex  ball.  But  the  great  popular 
feature  of  the  Carnival  is  the  street 
pageants,  which  take  place  in  the 
week  ending  on  Ash  Wednesday. 
The  magnitude  and  splendor  of  these 
celebrations  exceed  anything  of  the 
sort  ever  attempted  elsewhere.  Reli- 
able historians  have  said  .that  the 
gorgeous  "triumphs"  of  ancient  Rome 
never  surpassed  in  beauty  or  rivaled 
in  costliness  these  marvelous  parades. 
The  wonderful  success  of  the  Carni- 
val in  New  Orleans  has  inspired  other 
cities  with  the  wish  to  rival  it;  and 
in  St.  Louis,  Omaha  and  other  west- 
ern cities  the  attempt  has  been  made 
with  considerable  applause.  In  spite 
of  this  fact,  New  Orleans  retains  her 
supremacy,  and  thousands  of  specta- 
tors J  travel  each  year  hundreds  of 
miles  to  participate  in  the  festivities 
of  "Fat  Tuesday."  The  Carnival  pa- 
rades date  back  in  New  Orleans  to 
the  year  1827.  In  that  year  a  number 
of  young  French  gentlemen,  several 
of  them  just,  returned  from  Paris, 
where  they  had  been  sent  to  complete 
their  education,  organized  a  street 
procession  of  maskers.  A  second  pro- 
cession, on  a  grander  scale,  took  place 
in  1837,  and  another,  still  more  bril- 
liant, in  1839.  By  this  time  some  at- 
tention was  being  paid  to  the  purely 


spectacular  part  of  the  pageants.  In 
the  procession  in  1839  was  seen  an 
immense  chicken  cock,  over  6  feet 
high,  riding  in  a  carriage  and  utter- 
ing at  intervals  a  stentorian  crow, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  spectators. 
A  ball  in  the  old  St.  Louis  ballroom, 
followed  by  one  in  the  SaLe  d' Or- 
leans (the  dancing-room  of  the  Or- 
leans Theatre),  followed  the  parade. 
These  balls  inaugurated  the  custom 
of  the  Carnival  balls,  now  recognized 
as  among  the  principal  features  of  the 
season.  From  1840  to  1845  these  bril- 
liant displays  were  given  annually. 
They  were  managed  by  organizations 
effected  from  among  the  best  element 
in  the  city's  heterogenous  population. 
The  lapse  of  years  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  commercial  life  brought  many 
changes,  and,  among  the  social  al- 
terations which  followed,  the  day 
celebration  of  Mardi  Gras  was  for- 
gotten. After  several  years  of  quies- 
cence the  last  and  most  brilliant  of 
these  displays  was  given  on  Mardi 
Gras,  1852.  The  ball  which  closed  the 
Carnival  of  that  year  was  given  at 
the  Orleans  Theatre,  and  was  long 
remembered  for  its  extraordinary 
brilliancy.  Mardi  Gras,  however,  was, 
in  those  days,  essentially  different 
from  what  it  is  now.  It  was  a  great 
day  with  the  boys,  who,  clothed  in  old 
dominoes  and  masks,  armed  with 
stout  hickory  clubs  and  a  bag  of  flour, 
perambulated  the  streets,  seeking  for 
victims  on  whom  to  exercise  their 
malice.  Their  depredations  were  lim- 
ited to  such  as  likewise  wore  the  Car- 
nival uniform,  and  consisted  principal- 
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ly  in  throwing  flour  and  confetti.  If 
the  victim  resisted,  however,  their 
hickory  sticks  were  called  into  play. 
These  customs  indicate  the  Roman 
origin  of  the  celebration.  Paris  ob- 
tained her  Carnival  from  the  Eternal 
City,  and  New  Orleans  derived  hers 
from  Paris;  so  that  the  historian  may 
establish  the  genealogy  of  the  cele- 
bration far  back  into  pagan  times, 
when  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lupercalia 
formed  the  great  festival  of  Rome. 
The  flour,  confetti  and  hickory  sticks 
have  disappeared.  There  may  still  be 
seen  street  maskers,  but  the  number 
of  them  grows  every  year  smaller  and  | 


ploited  in  the  public  prints,  and,  by 
the  affectation  of  extraordinary  se- 
crecy, the  curiosity  of  the  public  was 
stimulated  to  the  highest  degree.  The 
parade  was  given  under  the  auspices 
of  a  society  called  the  Mystic  Krewe. 
This  organization  is  now  known  as 
the  Mystic  Krewe  of  Comus.  It  is  the 
oldest  of  the  present  Carnival  organ- 
izations. Mardi  Gras  fell  on  the  24th 
of  February  in  the  year  1857.  The 
Krewe  appeared  at  9  o'clock,  in  a 
guise  simulating  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  deputation  from  the  infernal  regions. 
They  then  repaired  to  the  Gaiety 
(afterwards    the  Varieties)  Theatre, 
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THE  CARNIVAL— REX  RECEIVING  THE  KEYS  OF  THE  CITY. 


smaller,  so  that  the  distinctive  Italian 
features  of  the  festival  will  in  a  few 
decades  have  disappeared.  It  seems 
fitting  that,  since  the  old  Carnival 
was  derived  from  Paris,  the  system 
of  movable  tableaux  should  have 
been  imported  into  New  Orleans  from 
an  old  French  city  of  the  new  world. 
The  idea  of  presenting  scenes  on  floats 
drawn  about  the  streets  was  first  in- 
augurated in  Mobile,  by  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Cowbellions,  in 
1831.  The  first  entertainment  of  the  I 
kind  was  held  in  New  Orleans  in  1857.  j 
The   affair  had  been   judiciously  ex-  I 


where  a  series  of  appropriate  tableaux 
were  presented,  the  subjects  being  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
pageant.  The  first  was  a  group  of  the 
Diabolic  Powers;  the  second,  the  Ex- 
pulsion from  Paradise;  the  third,  the 
Conference  of  Satan  and  Beelzebub; 
and  the  last  was  Pandemonium.  These 
gorgeous  stage  pictures  were  designed 
to  illustrate  "Paradise  Lost."  Comus 
gave  annual  parades  thereafter  till 
1861,  when  the  outbreaking  of  the 
I  civil  war  for  a  time  put  an  end  to  all 
I  the  pretty  gayeties  of  the  Carnival 
city.     In   1866,   peace  between  the 
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States  having  been  restored,  Conius  re- 
sumed his  entertainments.  He  pre- 
sented 'a  pegeant  annually  thereafter  to 
1884,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  rears 
1875,  1879  and  1883.  Between  1884 
and  1890  Comus  gave  no  parades.  But 
in  the  latter  year  the  society  reap- 
peared upon  the  streets,  presenting 
"The  Palingenesis  of  the  Mystic 
Krewe's  Life  and  Work,"  «a  review  of 
its  own  history.  Since  1890  Comus 
has  never  failed  to  delight  the  Carnival 
societies  with  its  annual  display. 

The  second  of  the  mystic  organiza- 
tions came  into  existence  in  1870.  It 
was  known  as  the  Twelfth  Night  Rev- 
elers. It  celebrated  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary. For  sever  ail  years  it  gave  annual 
street  pageants  much  in  the  same 
style,  but  varying  dn  treatment  from 
the  practice  of  its  predecessor.  The 
first  parade  was  in  1871,  and  repre- 
sented "Mother  Goose's  Tea  Party." 
The  Revelers  ceased  to  exist  dn  1876, 
but  reorganized  in  1894,  when  they 
gave  a  masquerade  ball.  Annually 
thereafter  the  society  has  entertained 
its  friends  at  the  French  Opera  House, 
on  the  twelfth  night  after  Christmas. 
The  hall  is  interesting,  as  it  reproduces 
many  English  customs,  such  as  the 
cutting  of  the  Twelfth  Night  cake,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  ring,  and  the 
mystic  beans. 

Rex  made  his  first  appearance  in  1872. 
This  organization  was  started  for  the 
purpose  of  combining  all  the  maskers 
ia  the  city  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  of  Russia, 
who  was  in  that  year  the  guest  of  the 
city.  The  Grand  Duke  reviewed  the 
procession  from  the  portico  of  the  Oity 
Hall.  Through  the  influence  of  Rex, 
Mardi  Gras  was  made  a' legal 'holiday 
in  New  Orleans.  Rex  has  appeared 
annually  ever  since.  In  ^addition  to 
the  pageant  on  Mardi  Gras  day,  Rex 
gives  a  ball  at  the  "Royal  Palace" 
{Washington  Artillery  Hall)  at  night. 
The  entry  of  the  King,  which  takes 
place  on  Monday,  is  another  magnifi- 
cent display  under  the  supervision  of 
this  society.  Rex  is  called  "The  K:i> 
of  the  Carnival,"  and  his  court  is  com- 
posed of  dukes  and  peers  of  the  realm 
appointed  from  the  best  circles  of  the 
city.  Like  all  the  other  organizations, 
Rex  chooses  a  queen  at  his  ball,  and 
•this  lady,  invested  with  royal  symbols, 
is  known  as  "The  Queen  of  the  Car- 
nival." 

The  Carnival  of  1872  was  note- 
worthy, also,  for  the  organization  of 
the  Knights  of  Momus.    At  first  the 


parades  were  given  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year.  But  in  1876  the  time  of  the 
processions  was  changed  to  Carnival 
week.  The  first  pageant  portrayed 
scenes  from  Scott's  romance,  "The  Tal- 
isman." In  1873  the  subject  was  "The 
Coming  Race,"  a  humorous  and  satiri- 
cal forecast  of  the  progress  of  evolu- 
tion. No  pageants  were  given  in  1874, 
1875  or  1879;  but  the  intervening 
years,  down  to  and  including  1S86, 
were  marked  by  displays  of  great  rich- 
ness and  beauty.  In  1886  the  Knights 
ceased  to  participate  in  the  Carnival. 
In  1889  the  organization  entertained 
its  friends  at  the  French  Opera  House, 
with  a  performance  of  Drake's  "The 
Culprit  Fay,"  arranged  in  a  series  of 
extremely  beautiful  tableaux.  In  1892 
a  somewhat  similar  performance  of 
"Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp" 
was  given,  and  annually  thereafter  the 
society  gave  a  grand  ball,  which  at- 
tracted much  attention  in  the  social 
world.  In  the  Carnival  of  1900  this 
society  will  -be  represented  by  a  street 
pageant  of  unequaled  beauty  on  the 
Thursday  night  preceding  Mardi  Gras. 
It  is  confidently  expected  that  in 
future  the  Carnival  week  will  be  in- 
variably an  occasion  for  a  display  by 
this  veteran  organization. 

The  Krewe  of  Proteus  was  organized 
in  1882.  The  first  parade  represented, 
in  a  series  of  brilliant  tahleaux,  "The 
Dream  of  Egypt."  Proteus  has  not 
omitted  a  single  year  to  add  its  bril- 
liant contribution  to  the  Carnival  cele- 
bration. In  1898  the  subject  presented 
was  "A  Trip  to  Fairyland,"  in  which 
the  fancy  of  the  artists  was  allowed 
free  scope.  The  following  year  the 
pageant  was  entitled  "E  Pluribus 
Unum,"  and  gave,  in  a  series  of  twenty 
cans,  Proteus'  ideas  of  the  States  in 
the  Union. 

The  Carniviil  of  1900  will  witness  the 
initial  procession  of  the  Krewe  of 
Nereus,  the  most  youthful,  but  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  promising,  of  the 
Carnival  societies.  Organized  in  1895, 
the  Krewe  of  Nereus  for  several  years 
limited  its  efforts  to  giving  a  ball  at 
the  French  Opera  House.  But  it  was 
always  the  desire  of  the  organization 
to  supplement  this  entertainment  with 
a  street  pageant,  and  the  approaching 
Carnival  will  see  the  realization  of  this 
project.  Nereus  has  determined  to 
mount  the  tableaux  on  this  occasion  on 
trolley  cars,  a  decidedly  novel  arrange- 
ment, wlhich  will  have  the  advantage 
of  affording  opportunities  for  an  espe- 
cially beautiful  display  of  illuminations 


by  electricity.  Inasmuch  as  New  Or- 
leans possesses  .an  unrivaled  system  of 
street  railways,  this  trolley  procession 
will  be  enabled  to  accomplish  its  route 
in  <a  comparatively  short  time  and  with 
the  maximum  of  ease. 

Of  course,  all  these,  various  societies 
continue  to  give  balls,  most  of  which 
occur  at  the  French  Opera  House. 
When  the  society  also  gives  a  pageant, 
the  ball  coiminences  after  the  proces- 
sion has  (broken  up,  the  maskers  being 
put  down  from  the  floats  in  front  of 
the  venerable  temple  of  the  lyric  drama 
in  Bourbon  street.    It  is  a  wonderful 


daylight  procession  on  Mardi  Gras. 
The  themes  selected  by  this  organiza- 
tion are  of  a  humorous  type. 

The  impenetrable  secrecy  surround- 
ing these  Carnival  organizations,  be- 
sides piquing  the  curiosity  of  the  pub- 
lic, serves  a  good  purpose,  by  enabling 
them  to  begin  their  preparations  long 
before  the  time  for  their  parades.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  sooner  is  one 
pageant  off  the  street  than  the  plans 
for  the  next  one  are  under  considera- 
tion. The  system  of  organization  is  as 
complete  in  its  little  way  as  that  of  an 
army,  or  of  an  established  government. 
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sight  to  see  them  descending  from 
their  airy  perches  on  the  cars.  The 
flaring  torches,  the  staring  crowd,  the 
hoarse  voices  shouting  orders,  tne  glit- 
tering tableaux,  and,  above  all,  the 
marvelous  richness  and  beauty  of  the 
costumes,  combine  to  render  the  scene 
one  to  remember. 

Several  minor  Carnival  organizations 
exist  which  confine  themselves  to  giv- 
ing one  hall  each  annually.  Of  these 
may  be  'mentioned  the  Elves  of  Oberon, 
the  Ivrewe  of  Consus  and  the  Atlan- 
teans.  The  Carnival  of  1898  witnessed 
a  revival  of  the  Phunny  Phorty  Phel- 
lows,  a  society  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  old,  which  formerly  gave  a 


The  expense  of  a  single  display  ranges 
from  $20,000  to  $30,000.  and  sometimes 
higher.  In  one  instance  the  cost  of 
Rex's  display  was  $28,000.  Each  as- 
sociation owns  twenty  floats,  with  suit- 
able ladders,,  lights,  housing  for  the 
draft-horses,  and  disguises  for  the 
torch-bearers;  but  none  of  them  have 
any  known  permanent  meeting  place. 
Each  association  has  a  membership  of 
about  250,  generally  clubmen,  some  of 
them  grandfathers.  About  100  are 
usually  selected  to  appear  in  the  dis- 
play, and  the  remainder  are  utilized 
for  duties  much  more  onerous  than  is 
usually  supposed.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  after  Mardi  Gras  is  to  sum- 
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mon  a  meeting,  at  which  a  design  com- 
mittee is  selected.  The  head  of  this 
committee,  called  the  "Captain,"  has 
absolute  power.  The  artist  is  then 
summoned  for  consultation.  Each  com- 
mitteeman proposes  a  subject  for  treat- 
ment, many  of  them  being  drawn  from 
history,  poetry  or  mythology,  and  often 
requiring  extraordinary  research  to 
portray  adequately.  The  best  half- 
dozen  of  these  suggestions  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  artist,  who  makes  a  series 
of  rough  crayon  sketches,  from  which 
the  final  selection  is  made.  This  is 
always  a  difficult  problem,  involving 
all  manner  of  considerations.  The 
decision  usually  takes  a  month,  after 
which  work  begins  in  earnest.  The 
artist  makes  a  cartoon  of  each  float, 
and  prepares  sketches  of  each  of  the 
hundred  costumes,  drawing  them  in 
water  colors  upon  cardboards  about 
the  size  of  an  imperial  photograph. 
These  studies  are  elaborately  finished 
and  inscribed  with  the  name  of  every 
material  which  is  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  costume.  These 
undergo  the  criticism  of  the  design 
committee,  and,  when  the  modifications 
suggested  by  its  members  have  been 
made,  the  characters  are  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  association 
so  as  best  to  harmonize  with  their  in- 
dividual peculiarities.  The  cards  are 
then  backed  with  a  memorandum  giv- 
ing the  height,  weight,  girth,  size,  etc., 
of  the  person  who  is  to  wear  the  cos- 
tume. Then  the  artist  begins  the  hard- 
est part  of  his  task,  the  designing  of 
the  floats,  which  is  done  in  water  col- 
ors, on  a  scale  18  or  20  times  larger 
than  the  costume  cards.  In  these  de- 
signs the  characters  are  for  'the  first 
time  posed  as  they  will  appear  on  the 
streets.  Several  sets  of  these  designs 
are  made.  One  set,  with  each  figure 
duly  numbered,  is  posted  upon  the  wall 
of  the  "Den,"  as  the  clubroom  is  gen- 
erally called,  and  there  subjected  to 
the  diligent  scrutiny  of  the  members. 
Another  set,  with  the  individual  cos- 
tume cards,  are  then  taken  or  sent  to 
Paris,  where  the  costumes  are  manu- 
factured. Each  suit  is  packed  in  a 
case  and  numbered.  These  prelimi- 
naries are  usually  over  by  July  1.  In 
the  meantime  the  papier-mache  makers 
are  busy  molding  the  properties  re- 
quired to  decorate  the  floats.  The  cos- 
tumes are  usually  received  by  Dec.  1. 
As  soon  as  the  costumes  arrive 
they  are  removed  to  the  "Den," 
where  they  are  arranged  on  long 
tables,  each  suit  surmounted  by 
its    appropriate  picture.     For  weeks 


thereafter  the  members  are  busy,  hav- 
ing their  costumes  fitted  by  ta  lors,  ar- 
morers and  milliners.  When  this  task 
has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished, 
each  costume  is  placed  in  a  box,  duly 
numbered,  and  is  then  locked  up  and 
laid  aside  for  the  eventful  night. 

The  float  committee  has  been,  in  the 
meantime,  furnished  with  a  third  set 
of  designs,  and  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place,  usually  the  yard  of  a  cotton 
press,  has  been  busily  occupied  in 
building  up  the  floats.  In  this  labori- 
ous undertaking,  a  number  of  carpen- 
ters, painters,  carvers,  gilders,  papier- 
mache  makers,  etc.,  are  employed. 
Strange  to  say,  the  secret  is,  neverthe- 
less, so  well  kept  that  the  public  never 
learns  of  the  preparations.  There  is 
also  a  ball  committee,  which  arranges 
at  the  Opera  House  for  the  great  ball 
which  invariably  follows  the  pageant. 
The  balls  are  opened  with  a  series  of 
tableaux,  embracing  all  the  characters 
that  have  appeared  in  the  procession. 
The  work  of  drilling  the  performers 
for  these  tableaux  is  exceedingly  oner- 
ous. 

On  the  day  when  the  parade  is  to  be 
given  all  is  bustle  at  the  "Den."  If 
it  be  one  of  the  organizations  which 
give  night  parades,  the  prepartions 
begin  about  2  o'clock  p.  m.  At  that 
hour  all  the  drivers,  torch-bearers,  etc., 
are  being  drilled  in  their  duties,  which 
they  are  forced  to  discharge  with  mili- 
tary precision.  A  committee  traverses 
the  route  of  the  pageant  and  sees  that 
the  streets  are  free  from  obstructions. 
The  boxes  containing  the  costumes 
have  been,  in  the  meantime,  removed 
at  dead  of  night  to  some  building  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  yard 
where  the  floats  are  waiting.  Every 
precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lic from  guessing  to  what  purpose  this 
building  is  applied.  Exits  from  other 
houses  are  cut  into  it;  the  windows 
are  kept  darkened,  and  the  main  door- 
ways are  never  opened.  About  2 
o'clock  the  members  begin  to  arrive. 
They  bring  their  formal  evening  dress 
with  them.  This  they  place  in  the 
boxes  in  lieu  of  the  costumes  in  which 
they  proceed  to  deck  themselves.  By 
7  o'clock  all  are  dressed.  The  roll  is 
then  called,  and  the  characters,  all  se- 
curely masked,  take  their  places  in 
line  and  undergo  a  formal  inspection. 
Shortly  after,  a  squad  of  police  makes 
its  appearance,  and  they  clear  the 
streets  and  establish  a  cordon  around 
four  or  five  squares.  The  torchmen  are 
marshaled  on  the  left  side  of  the  open 
space.  They  are  under  the  command  of 
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officers  who  are  stationed  at  regular 
intervals.  In  a  few  moments  the  floats 
drive  out  from  the  press  yard.  The  cap- 
tain calls  the  numbers,  and  each  man, 
on  hearing  his  numeral  cried,  takes  his 
place  upon  the  float,  which  is  driven 
off  expeditiously  •  to  make  way  for  its 
successor.  The  bands  are  then  inarched 
into  position,  the  torchmen  surround 
the  cars  and  the  procession  is  ready  to 
move  in  remarkably  short  order.  JS  > 
far  the  proceedings  have  transpired  in 
utter  darkness.  The  captain  now  rides 
along  the  lines  to  ascertain  that  every- 
thing is  as  it  should  be.    At  an  ap- 


the  "Den"  to  the  dressing-rooms  in  the 
Opera  House.  The  tableaux  generally 
occupy  the  stage  till  11  o'clock,  though 
of  late  there  has  been  a  movement,  in 
response  to  a  popular  demand,  to  cur- 
tail the  length  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. After  the  tableaux  the  mask- 
ers are  permitted  to  mingle  with  the 
crowd  upon  the  dancing  floor.  Usually 
the  first  three  or  four  dances  are  re- 
served for  the  maskers.  When  such  is 
the  case  no  one  is  admitted  to  a  seat 
m  the  parquet  without  a  special  invi- 
tation, which  is  sent  to  the  recipient  in 
advance  of  the  ball.   After  the  mask- 
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pointed  signal  the  touches  are  ignited, 
encircling  each  float  in  a  blazing  paral- 
lelogram of  fire.  The  pageant  then 
moves  rapidly  to  the  nearest  large 
thoroughfare,  where  the  bands  s'r  ke 
up,  and  a  rocket,  piercing  the  evening 
sky  with  its  fiery  furrow,  announces 
to  the  waiting  multitudes  the  approach 
of  Fairyland.  No  matter  what  route 
may  be  selected,  the  parades  usually 
wind  up  at  the  doors  of  the  French 
Opera  House  at  about  10  o'clock.  Here 
the  maskers  dismount  and  the  floats 
disappear  in  the  darkness  from  wh'ch 
they  emerged.  The  boxes  containing 
the  dress  suits  of  the  members  have, 
in  the  meanwhile,  been  conveyed  from 
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ers'  dances  the  floor  is  free  to  every- 
one. After  12  o'clock  the  maskers  dis- 
appear one  by  one.  They  go  to  the 
dressing-rooms  and  change  lhe!r  fancy 
attire  for  the  conventional  garb  of  so- 
ciety. They  are  obliged  to  present  their 
invitations  at  the  door,  like  everyone 
else,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
a  clew  to  their  identity.  One  feature 
of  the  balls  should  be  mentioned  here. 
It  is  the  custom  to  appoint  a  lady  to 
preside  as  "queen."  The  maskers  se- 
lect one  of  their  number,  who  exer- 
cises a  brief  sovereignty  as  "king"  of 
the  ball.  He  chooses  his  consort,  pre- 
senting her  with  magnificent  jewels. 
I   For  weeks  before  the  ball  these  orna- 
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meuts  may  be  seen  in  the  windows  of 
•some  jeweler  on  Canal  street  or  some 
other  principal  thoroughfare.  They  are 
usually  made  in  Paris,  and  are  quite 
costly.  The  "queen"  chooses  her  maids 
of  honor,  who  occupy  with  her  one  of 
the  proscenium  boxes  at  the  Opera 
House.  The  box  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house  is  reserved  for  the  "queen" 
of  the  preceding  year.  At  the  ball  of 
the  Twelfth  Night  Revelers  the  pretty 
custom  of  cutting  the  cake  is  per- 
formed, the  one  who  gets  the  slice 
containing  the  golden  bean  becoming 
"king"  or  "queen,"  as  the  case  may  be. 
At  the  Comus  ball  the  principal  event 
is  the  visit  of  Rex  and  the  Queen  of 
the  Carnival  to  the  King  and  Queen 


and  to  be  honored  with  tickets  is  sup- 
posed to  confer  a.  certain  -social  rank 
not  otherwise  obtainable.  In  all  cases 
the  invitations  are  strictly  personal, 
and  must  in  no  case  be  transferred. 

The  Carnival  of  1900. 

It  was  decided,  at  the  close  of  the 
Carnival  of  1899,  that  the  festivities 
should  be  prolonged  and  elaborated, 
still  better  to  compensate  the  enormous 
crowds  which  were  drawn  to  the  city 
during  Carnival  week.  This  conclu- 
sion resulted  in  the  determination  of 
the  Knights  of  Momus  to  resume  the 
custom  of  giving  street  pageants,  and 
of  the  Krewe  of  Nereus  to  add  its 
contribution  to  the  celebration  of  this 
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of  Comus.  All  the  forms  of  royalty 
are  studiously  observed.  The  Rex  ball 
is  the  popular  one,  the  attendance  often  . 
numbering  30.000.  Tickets  to  these 
balls  are  distributed  only  through  the 
nomination  of  members  of  the  secret 
organizations.  Strangers  who  have  no 
friends  through  whom  their  names,  may 
be  communicated  to  /the  societies  may 
write  a  note  asking  for  tickets,  which 
will  be  duly  delivered,  and,  if  ratified 
by  the  committee,  will  result  in  pickets 
being  sent  to  the  writer's  address. 
Tickets  for  the  Rex  ball  may  a'so  be 
procured  on  application  to  the  Mayor. 
Admission  to  the  ball  is.  nevertheless, 
hedged  about  with  many  restrictions, 
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typical  season.  Accordingly,  the  Car- 
nival of  1900  Will  be,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  brilliant  ever  known  in  New 
Orleans,  arid-  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  future  Carnivals  will  wit- 
ness, still  further  augmentations  of  the 
celebration.  The  festivities  wall  be- 
gin on  Feb.  23,  1900,  the  Wednesday 
before  Mardi  G-ras,  when  the  Krewe  of 
Nereus  wall  make  its  initial  appear- 
ance on  the  streets,  as  already  stated. 
The  following  night  the  Knights  of 
Momus  will  appear.  On  Monday,  the 
20th,  the  arrival  of  Rex  will  be  made 
the  'occasion  of  a  daylight  pageant, 
and  in  the  evening  the  Krewe  of  Pro- 
teus will  parade.    The  following  morn- 
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ing,  being  Mardi  Gras,  Rex  will  give 
hie  profession.  That  night  Comns  will 
close  the  Carnival  with  >a  blaze  of 
glory.  Special  editions  of  the  Pica- 
yune, beautifully  illustrating  the 
parades,  can  always  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication at  the  Picayune  office. 


During  the  next  ten  years  Mardi 
Gras  day  will  fall  on:  1901,  Feb.  19; 
1902,  Feb.  11;  1903,  Feb.  24;  1904, 
Feb.  16;  1905,  March  7;  1906,  Feb. 
27;  1907,  Feb.  12;  1908,  March  3;  1909, 
Feb.  23,  and  1910,  Feb.  8. 


.a   te. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Car  Routes — Ferries — The  Railroads. 


(Prepared  by  City  Engineer  Bell.) 
Up=Towii  Lines. 

CANAL,  COLISEUM  AND  UPPER 
MAGAZINE  LINE— Starts  on  Canal 
stereet,  near  the  Levee;  runs  by 
Canal  to  Carondelet,  to  Clio,  to  Coli- 
seum, to  Felicity,  to  Chestnut,  to  Lou- 
isiana avenue,  to  Magazine,  to  Broad- 
way, to  Maple,  to  Carrollton  avenue. 
Returns  by  Maple  to  Broadway,  to 
Magazine  to  Calliope,  to  St.  Charles, 
to  Canal,  to  the  Levee. 

CAMP  AND  PRYTANIA  LINE— 
Starts  on  Rampart,  near  Canal;  along 
Canal  to  Camp,  to  Prytania,  to  Jo- 
seph, to  Hurst,  to  Audubon  Park.  Re- 
turns by  same  route. 

MAGAZINE  LINE— Starts  on  Canal, 
at  Clay  Statue;  runs  by  Camp  to  Old 
Camp,  to  Magazine,  to  Louisiana  ave- 
nue, to  Laurel,  to  Audubon  Park.  Re- 
turns by  Laurel  to  Valmont,  to  Con- 
stance, to  Louisiana  avenue,  to  Maga- 
zine, to  Canal,  to  Clay  Statue. 

TCHOUPITOTJLAS  LINE  —  Starts 
on  Canal,  at  Camp;  runs  by  Canal  to 


Tchoupltoulas,  to  Audubon  Park.  Re- 
turns by  Tchoupltoulas  to  South  Pe- 
ters, to  Canal,  to  Camp. 

ANNUNCIATION  AND  ERATO 
LINE— Starts  on  Canal,  near  the 
Levee;  runs  out  Canal  to  Carondelet, 
to  Clio,  to  Coliseum,  to  Erato,  to  An- 
nunciation, to  Toledano,  to  Tchoupl- 
toulas. Transfers  to  Audubon  Park. 
Returns  by  Toledano  to  Tchoupitoulas, 
to  Race,  to  Annunciation,  to  Erato, 
to  Camp,  to  Calliope,  to  St.  Charles, 
to  Canal,  to  the  Levee. 

CARROLLTON  LINE— Starts  on 
Canal,  near  the  Levee;  runs  out  Canal 
to  Baronne,  to  Howard  avenue,  to  St. 
Charles  avenue,  to  Carrollton  avenue, 
to  Jeannette,  to  terminus  at  Jeannette 
and  Dublin.    Returns  by  same  route. 

JACKSON  AVENUE  LINE— Starts 
on  Canal,  near  the  Levee;  runs  by 
Canal  to  Baronne,  to  Howard  avenue, 
to  St.  Charles  avenue,  to  Jackson  ave- 
nue, to  Gretna  Ferry  Landing.  Re- 
turns by  same  route. 
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NAPOLEON  AVENUE  LINE— 
Starts  on  Canal,  near  the  Levee;  runs 
by  Canal  to  Baronne,  to  Howard  ave- 
nue, to  St.  Charles  avenue,  to  Napo- 
leon avenue,  and  by  the  last-named 
street  to  the  river. 

ANNUNCIATION  LINE,  VIA 
SOUTH  PETERS  STREET— Starts 
on  Canal,  at  Camp;  runs  by  Canal  to 
Tehoupitoulas,  to  Annunciation,  to 
Tbledano,  to  Tehoupitoulas.  Transfers 
for  Audubon  Park.  Returns  by  Tole- 
dano  to  Chippewa,  to  Race,  to  Annun- 
ciation, to  Howard  avenue,  to  South 
Peters,  to  Canal,  to  Camp. 

SOUTH  RAMPART,  DRYADES 
AND  PETERS?  AVENUE  LINE— 
Starts  on  Canal,  near  the  Levee;  out 
Canal  to  Rampart,  to  Calliope,  to 
Franklin,  to  Jackson,  to  Ereret,  to 
Louisiana  avenue,  to  Dryades,  to  Pe- 
ters avenue,  out  Peters  avenue  to 
Magazine,  to  the  barn  at  Arabella 
street.  Returns  by  Constance  to  Pe- 
ters avenue,  to  Dryades,  to  Dufossat, 
to  Baronne,  to  Louisiana  avenue,  to 
Howard,  to  Jackson  avenue,  to  Frank- 
lin, to  Calliope,  to  Dryades,  to  Canal, 
to  the  Levee. 

CARONDELET  AND  UPPER 
CAMP  LINE— Starts  on  Canal,  near 
the  Levee;  out  Canal  to  Carondelet, 
to  St.  Andrew,  to  Brainard,  to  Louisi- 
ana avenue,  to  Camp,  to  Henry  Clay 
avenue,  to  Magazine.  Transfers  for 
Audubon  Park  and  Carrollton.  Re- 
turns by  Henry  Clay  avenue  to  Coli- 
seum, to  Louisiana  avenue,  to  Dry- 
ades, to  Julia,  to  St.  Charles,  to  Canal, 
to  the  Levee. 

DRYADES  AND  RAMPART 
LINE— Starts  on  St.  Charles,  corner  of 
Canal;  runs  by  St.  Charles  to  Lee 
Statue,  by  Howard  avenue  to  Dryades, 
to  St.  Andrew,  to  Baronne,  to  Eighth. 
Returns  by  Rampart  to  Philip,  to  Dry- 
ades. to  Felicity,  to  Rampart,  to  Canal, 
to  St.  Charles. 

Up  and  Down  Town  Cars. 

BARONNE  AND  CARONDELET 
LINE — Starts  on  Elysian  Fields  street, 
at  Decatur;  runs  by  Royal  to  Clay 
Statue,  by  St.  Charles  to  Lee  Statue, 
Howard  avenue  to  Baronne,  to  Eighth. 
Returns  by  Carondelet  to  Cana1,  by 
Bourbon  to  French  Opera  and  Espla- 
nade avenue,  by  Esplanade  to  Deca- 
tur, to  Elysian  Fields  street. 

CLIO  AND  ERATO  LINE— Starts 
on  Elysian  Fields,  at  Decatur;  runs 
out  Elysian  Fields  to  Royal,  to  Clay 
Statue,  by  St.  Charles  to  Lee  Statue, 


by  Howard  avenue  to  Rampart,  to 
Clio,  to  Magnolia.  Returns  by  Erato 
to  Carondelet,  to  Canal,  to  Bourbon, 
to  French  Opera  and  Esplanade  ave- 
nue, by  Esplanade  avenue  and  Decatur 
to  Elysian  Fields. 

Down=Town  Lines. 

LEVEE  AND  BARRACKS  LINE- 
Starts  on  Canal,  opposite  the  United 
States  Custom-house;  runs  by  Canal 
to  North  Peters,  to  Lafayette  avenue, 
to  Chartres,  to  Poland,  to  Rampart! 
Transfers  for  the  United  States  Bar- 
racks. Returns  by  Poland,  Royal, 
Lafayette  avenue,  North  Peters  and 
Canal. 

RAMPART  AND  DAUPHINE 
LINE  — Starts  on  Canal,  at  Clay 
Statue;  runs  by  Canal  to  Rampart,  to 
■Esplanade  avenue,  to  Dauphine,  to 
Flood,  to  North  Peters,  to  the  Slaugh- 
ter-house. Returns  by  North  Peters 
to  Delery,  to  Dauphine,  to  Poland,  to 
Rampart,  to  Canal,  to  Clay  Statue. 

ESPLANADE  AVENUE  LINE— 
Starts  head  of  Canal  street;  runs  along 
Canal  street  to  Rampart  avenue,  Ram- 
part avenue  to  Esplanade  avenue,  Es- 
planade avenue  to  Bayou  St.  John  and 
Metairie  avenue,  Metairie  avenue  to 
Canal  street.    Returns  by  same  route. 

ESPLANADE  AND  FRENCH 
MARKET  LINE— Starts  on  Canal, 
opposite  the  United  States  Custim- 
house;  runs  to  North  Peters,  to  Espla- 
nade avenue,  to  Bayou  St.  John  and 
Fair  Grounds.  Returns  by  same  route. 

VILLERE  LINE— Starts  on  Canal, 
near  the  Levee;  runs  by  Canal  to  Vil- 
lere,  to  Lafayette  avenue,  to  St. 
Claude.    Returns  by  same  route. 

CANAL  AND  CLAIBORNE  LINE — 
Starts  on  Canal,  near  the  Levee;  runs 
by  Canal  to  Claiborne,  to  Elysian 
Fields,  to  St.  Claude,  to  Lafayette  ave- 
nue. Returns  by  Urquhart  to  Elysian 
Fields,  to  Claiborne,  to  Canal,  to  the 
Levee. 

BROAD  STREET  LINE— Starts  on 
Canal,  river  side  of  Clay  Statue;  runs 
by  Canal  to  Dauphine,  to  Dumaine,  to 
Broad,  to  Laharpe,  to  Gentilly  Road. 
Transfers  for  Fair  Grounds.  Returns 
by  Bayou  Road  to  Broad,  to  St.  Peter, 
to  Burgundy,  to  Canal,  to  Clay  S'atue. 

BAYOU  ROAD  LINE — Starts  on 
Canal,  river  side  of  Clay  Statue;  runs 
by  Canal  to  Dauphine,  to  Dumaine, 
to  Bayou  St.  John,  to  Grand  Route 
St.  John,  to  Sauvage,  to  Fair  Grounds. 
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Returns  by  Sauvage  to  Grand  Route 
St.  John,  to  Bayou  Road,  to  Broad, 
to  Ursulines,  to  Burgundy,  to  Canal, 
to  Clay  Statue. 

Across=Town  Lines. 

CAN  All  AND  CEMETERIES  LINE 
— Starts  on  Canal,  near  the  Levee; 
runs  by  Canal  to  Metairie  Road,  to 
Half-way  House  and  Cemeteries.  Re- 
turns by  same  route. 

TULANE  AVENUE  LINE— Starts 
on  Canal,  near  the  Levee;  runs  by 
Canal  to  Rampart,  to  Tulane  avenue, 
to  Carrollton  avenue.  Returns  by  same 
route. 

FRENCH  MARKET  LINE— Starts 
at  La'harpe  and  Gentilly  Road;  runs 
by  Bayou  Road  to  Broad,  to  Ursu- 
lines,  to  Decatur  and  French  Market. 
Returns  from  Decatur  by  Dumaine, 
Broad  and  Laharpe  to  Gentilly  Road. 

The  Last  Mule-Car  Line. 

ALGIERS  AND  GRETNA  'LINE — 
Starts  from  the  First  and  Second 
District  Ferry  Landings;  runs  by 
Bouny  to  Pelican  avenue,  to  Powder, 
to  Opelousas  avenue,  to  Brooklyn  ave- 
nue, to  Periander,  to  the  river,  along 
the  river  to  Upper  Line  of  Gretna, 
along  Upper  Line  of  Gretna  to  First 
street,  to  Copernicus  avenue,  near 
Jackson  'Avenue  Ferry  Returns  by 
same  route. 

The  West  End  Line. 

CANAL,  CEMETERIES  AND 
WEST  END  LINE— Starts  on  Canal, 
near  Carondelet  street;  runs  by  Canal 
to  Metairie  Road,  to  West  End,  along 
the  New  Basin  Navigation  Canal.  Re- 
turns by  same  route. 

Steam  Lines. 

SPANISH  FORT  LINE— Starts  ou 
North  Basin,  at  Canal;  runs  by  North 
Basin  and  Bienville  to  St.  Patrick 
street,  to  Metairie  Road  and  the  City 
Park,  and  by  Orleans  avenue  and  the 
lake  shore  to  Spanish  Fort.  Returns 
by  same  route. 

PONTC  H  ARTRAIN  RAILROAD 
LINE— Starts  on  Elysian  Fields,  near 
the  Levee;  runs  by  Elysian  Fields 
street  to  Milneburg.  Returns  by  same 
route. 

In  this  connection  it  is  j>roper  to 
mention  the  Ferries  plying  between 
New  Orleans  and  the  suburbs  of  Al- 


giers, or,  rather,  the  Fifth  Municipal 
District.  Communication  with  them 
is  maintained  by  the  following 

Ferries. 

THE  FIRST  DISTRICT  FERRY 
runs  from  Canal  street  to  Algiers. 

THE  SECOND  DISTRICT  FERRY 
runs  from  the  French  Market  to  Al- 
giers. 

THE  THIRD  DISTRICT  FERRY 
runs  from  the  Morgan  Depot,  Espla- 
nade avenue,  to  Algiers. 

THE  FOURTH  DISTRICT  FER- 
RY runs  from  Jackson  v  avenue  to 
Gretna. 

THE  SIXTH  DISTRICT  FERRY 
runs  from  Louisiana  avenue  to  Har- 
vey's Canal. 

THE  RICHARD  STREET  FER- 
RY runs  from  Richard  street  to  Free- 
town. 

Besides  these  there  are  three  licensed 
SKIFF  FERRIES— one  from  Upper- 
line  street,  one  from  Carrollton  and 
one  from  the  Barracks. 

Railroads. 

The  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo 
and  Mississippi  Yalley  Railroads  Pas- 
senger Depot  is  on  Rampart  street, 
corner  of  Howard  avenue.  The  South 
Rampart,  Dryades  and  Peters  avenue 
ears  pass  in  front  of  the  depot;  the 
Dryandes  and  Rampart  cars  pass  with- 
in one  block. 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road Depot  is  at  the  head  of  Canal 
street.  Almost  every  car  in  the  city 
passes  near  by. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Depot 
is  at  the  head  of  Esplanade  avenue,  on 
the  river  bank.  It  is  reached  by  the 
Levee  and  Barracks  cars;  by  the  Espla- 
nade, Baronne  and  Carondelet  and  the 
Clio  and  Erato  cars,  and  by  the  French 
Market  lines. 

The  Queen  and  Crescent  (or  North- 
eastern) Railroad  Depot  is  located  at 
the  head  of  Peters  street,  on  the  river. 
The  Levee  and  Barracks  car  furnishes 
the  most  convenient  means  of  access 
from  Canal  street. 

The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  De- 
pot is  on  the  river  bank,  at  the  head 
of  Terpsichore  street.  The  Tchoupi- 
toulas  street  cars  will  bring  the  visitor 
within  three  blocks  of  the  depot. 
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The  East  Louisiana  Railroad  shares 
in  the  Spanish  Fort  Road's  Depot, 
corner  of  Canal  and  Basin  streets. 

The  Pontchartrain  Depot  is  on 
Elysian  Fields  street,  not  far  from  the 
river,  and  is  reached  by  the  same  cars 
as  the  Southern  Pacific. 

The  Shell  Beach  Railroad  has  its 
depot  on  Elysian  Fields  avenue,  corner 


of  St.  Claude  street.  The  New  Or- 
leans and  Western  Railroad  uses  the 
same  depot. 

The  West  End  Railroad  has  no  de- 
pot, but  the  trains  receive  passengers 
at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Carondelet 
streets. 

The  Spanish  Fort  Railroad  Depot  is 
at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Basin 
streets. 


CHAPTER  XVII, 


"Across  the  Lake"— New  Orleans  to  Mobile— Short 
Sketches  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Summer  Re= 
sorts — Other  Out=of=Town  Journeys. 


In  the  summer  time  it  is  the  custom 
among  New  Orleans  people  to  spend 
as  much  time  as  possible  "across  the 
lake,"  at  one  or  another  of  the  towns 
which  stud  the  gulf  coast  between  the 
city  and  Mobile,  Ala.  All  these 
places  offer  exceptional  attractions  in 
the  way  of  fishing,  boating  and  bath- 
ing. Of  recent  years  the  balmy  cli- 
mate has  attracted  many  Northerners, 
who  spend  the  winter  there,  and  in- 
valids are  finding  out  that  the  coast 
is  wonderfully  salubrious  at  all  times. 
Visitors  to  New  Orleans  who  have  the 
leisure  cannot  do  better  than  spend  a 
couple  of  days  among  these  resorts, 
which,  at  the  right  season  of  the  year, 
will  be  found  filled  to  overflowing  with 
the  elite  of  New  Orleans,  and  the 
scene  of  constant  gayety.  Every  sum- 
mer, yacht  races  are  held  at  Bay  St. 


Louis  and  other  points,  which  are  well 
worth  seeing.  The  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  is  the  only  one 
which  reaches  the  resorts.  Its  station 
for  passengers  is  located  at  the  foot 
of  Canal  street,  less  than  five  hundred 
feet  from  the  river.  The  train  sched- 
ule is  changed  from  time  to  time,  but 
there  are  usually  two  morning  and 
two  evening  trains.  The  run  to  Mo- 
bile is  made  in  about  four  hours. 
During  a  portion  of  the  year,  cheap 
excursion  trains  are  a  feature,  and 
are  patronized  by  enormous  crowds. 

If  the  visitor  takes  a  train  in  the 
morning,  he  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  study  the  scenery  around 
New  Orleans.  The  train  runs  through 
the  "Prairie  .  Tremblante,"  or  Trem- 
bling Prairie,  a  swampy  country  which 
is  within  the  municipal  boundaries  of 
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the  city,  but  not  likely  ever  to  be  ex- 
tensively populated.  At  present  it  is 
inhabited  by  squatters,  whose  exist- 
ences are  eked  out  by  hunting,  trap- 
ping and  fishing.  These  people  are 
of  Austrian,  Chinese  and  Malay  na- 
tionalities, and  in  a  spot  remote  from 
the  railroad  exists  a  large  colony  of 
Manilamen,  probably  the  only  one  in 
the  United  States.  Along  the  line  of 
the  railroad  will  be  seen  the  cabins 
of  these  people  and  of  negroes.  Small 
settlements  have  grown  up  at  Lee  and 
Michaud,  but  are  still  unimportant. 
The  first  noteworthy  stopping  place, 
after  leaving  New  Orleans,   is  Chef 

■Hi  ~~   


ermen  and  fishing  clubs.  At  the  Rigo- 
lets  (pronounced  as  though  it  were 
spelled  thus:  Rig-o-lees)  the  train 
makes  a  more  extended  pause.  It  is 
quite  a  thriving  little  place,  with  minia- 
ture dockyards,  and  several  residences. 
The  Rigolets  really  is  a  deep  channel 
which  connects  Lake  Borgne  and  Lake 
Pontchartrain. 

The  visitor  will  notice,  as  the  train 
approaches  the  Rigolets,  a  series  of 
natural  canals  which  here  intersect  the 
marshy  ground  in  all  directions,  afford' 
ing  many  excellent  channels  for  schoon- 
ers and  other  vessels.  One  may  see 
from  the  train  window  an  apparently 
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Menteur,  or  Lying  Chief,  a  name 
•which  the  village  takes  from  the  stream 
by  which  it  lies.  The  story  is  that 
the  French  were  deceived  by  the  chief 
of  a  tribe  of  Indians  living  here,  and 
perpetuated  his  infamy  in  the  name 
they  bestowed  upon  the  bayou.  The 
stream  connects  Lake  Borgne  with 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  is  a  famous 
place  for  fishing.  Most  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  little  '  town  are  fishing 
clubs,  the  members  of  which  reside  in 
New  Orleans,  but  make  constant  ex- 
cursions thither  to  pursue  the  gentle 
practices  of  Izaak  Walton. 

The  train  makes  a  brief  stop  at  Lake 
Catherine,  another  settlement  of  fish- 


illimitable  stretch  of  marshy  meadow, 
and,  in  the  distance,  white  sails  flash- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  as  though  some 
boat  were  sailing  over  the  dry  land. 
But  in  reality  it  is  pursuing  its  way 
silently  through  one  of  these  tortuous, 
deep,  narrow  waterways,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  which  is  hardly  to  be  noticed 
except  when  almost  directly  upon  the 
banks.. 

Between  the  Rigolets.  and  English 
Lookout  is  a  spreading  live  oak,  which 
is  famous  as  the  last  tree  in  Louisiana. 
English  Lookout  is  so  called  because 
a  post  was  established  here  in  1814,  by 
the  Americans,  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  English  fleet  moving  up 
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the  Mississippi  Sound,  on  the  way  to 
attack  New  Orleans.  The  Lookout  iy 
also  notable  as  the  place  where  the 
Pearl  River  empties  into  the  lake. 
There  is  a  small  steamer  which  plies 
between  the  Lookout  and  Gainesville, 
Columbia  and  Pearlington. '  This  trip  is 
picturesque,  and  for  fishermen  profita- 
ble, but  not  otherwise  important. 

The  next  stop  is  Gulf  View,  a  resort 
which  has  only  recently  sprung  into 
existence.  Near  this  place  the  trav- 
eler catches  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mississippi  Sound, 
stretching  ^beautifully  away  on  his 
right  hand. 

It  is  comparatively  a  short  distance 
thence  to  Bay  St.  Louis.  Before  reach- 
ing the  station  at  Bay  St.  Louis,  the 
train  stops  at  several  places  of  interest. 
Waveland  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
Bay,  and  is  quite  a  thriving  place  in 
itself.  It  is  populated  almost  entirely 
by  wealthy  people,  many  of  whom 
have  their  homes  in  New  Orleans,  but 
maintain  summer  residences  here.  The 
population  is  about  400.  It  is  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Mississippi, 
and  has  a  mayor.  Among  the  hand- 
some residences  here — which  are  dis- 
tinctly Southern  in  architecture,  and, 
therefore,  quite  different  from  sum- 
mer residences  in  the  north — is  Jhe 
home  of  the  late  proprietors  of  the 
Picayune,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nichol- 
son, and  now  the  residence  of  their 
sons. 

Bay  St.  Louis,  commonly  called  "the 
Bay,"  was  formerly  called  Shieldsboro, 
but  the  designation  was  altered  years 
ago.  It  was  founded  in  1820,  when 
General  Shields,  the  United  States 
Lighthouse  Inspector,  built  two  houses 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  bay.  One  of 
these  original  houses  still  stands,  be- 
tween the  Crescent  Hotel  and  Levy's 
store.  The  government  considered  the 
site  so  healthful  that  for  several  years 
thereafter  it  quartered  troops  here, 
in  a  barrack  which  stood  on  the  water 
front,  from  the  place  where  the  Cres- 
cent Hotel  now  stands  to  the  present 
site  of  St.  Stanislaus'  College.  The 
town  is  situated  on  a  sort  of  peninsula 
of  high  ground,  comprising  20,000 
acres.  The  population  is  nearly  3000. 
The  show-buildings  of  the  place  are 
the  $80,000  church  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Gulf,  erected  in  1872,  and  St. 
Stanislaus'  College,  one  of  the  best- 
known  educational  institutions  in  the 
South.     The  Convent  of  St.  Joseph 


dates  from  1854,  and  is  an  interesting 
and  important  religious  establishment. 
There  are  several  very  good  hotels  at 
the  Bay,  and  a  large  number  of  charm- 
ing residences. 

The  train  crosses  the  broad  bay  of 
St.  Louis  immediately  after  leaving 
the  town.  The  track  is  carried  on  a 
trestle  work,  much  of  which  is 
sheathed  in  huge  earthenware  pipes, 
to  protect  it  from  the  teredo  worm. 

Pass  Christian,  the  next  halting 
place,  has  a  population  of  2000.  It 
is  a  very  popular  place  of  resort  with 
Northern  visitors,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  size  and  convenience  of  the 
hotels,  of  which  there  are  several.  This 
place  is  also  situated  on  a  sort  of 
peninsula,  and  extends  along  the  coast 
for  nearly  six  miles.  On  the  north 
side  are  Bayous  Portage  and  Bois 
d'Or,  the  latter  so  named  because  of 
the  brilliancy  of  the  foliage  on  the 
banks  in  the  autumn.  Bayou  Portage 
follows  a  devious  course,  at  one  place 
approaching  within  a  mile  of  the  sea, 
a  fact  which  the  Indians  knew,  and 
in  old  days  they  used  to  save  a 
journey  of  nearly  twenty  miles  by 
-hauling  their  canoes  across  the  nar- 
row neck  of  land.  The  present  town 
is  named  in  memory  of  a  Swedish 
sailor  named  Christian,  who  discovered 
the  pass  which  leads  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  into  the  Mississippi  Sound,  near 
Cat  Island.  Cat  Island  can  be  seen 
from  the  train,  lying  about  ten  miles 
out.  It  is  eight  miles  long,  and  prac- 
tically arid.  The  trees  of  Pass  Chris- 
tian are  considered  very  beautiful. 

The  train  pauses  at  Long  Beach, 
and  then,  after  a  run  of  a  few  min- 
utes, at  Mississippi  City,  both  of  which 
are  thriving  towns,  rapidly  becoming 
known  as  resorts.  Long  Beach  is  only 
about  15  years  old.  It  has  a  good 
hotel.  Mississippi  City  is  the  county 
seat  of  Harrison  county  and  has  a 
population  of  about  1200.  Early  in 
the  thirties  a  great  city  was  projected 
here,  and  elaborate  plans  were  made, 
a  great  harbor  planned,  and  the  older 
of  the  two  larger  hotels  was  built  soon 
after.  But  the  great  project  required 
government  aid  to  materialize  itself, 
and  this  was  not  forthcoming.  The 
hotels  are  excellent.  Parties  wishing 
to  visit  "Beauvoir,"  the  home  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy, should  take  carriages  in  Mis- 
sissippi City  for  the  excursion.  The 
trip  is  a  most  interesting  one.  Mr. 
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Davis  lived  at  Beauvoir  during  the 
lasit  years  of  his  life,  but  ihe  died  in 
New  Orleans. 

Between  Mississippi  City  and  Biloxi, 
the  next  large  town,  the  train  stops 
only  at  the  Sea  Shore  Camp  Grounds. 
This  place  is  the  property  of  the  New 
Orleans,  the  Mobile  and  the  Sea  Shore 
District  Conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  The  bathing 
here  is  unsurpassed.  In  the  summer, 
two  weeks'  religious  services  are  held 
here.  The  grounds  are  occupied  by 
wooden  buildings  called  "tents,"  where 
many  people  go  to  spend  the  summer. 

Biloxi  was  founded  by  Bienville  in 
1721.  Prior  to  that  date,  a  warehouse 
and  some  other  buildings  had  been 
erected  on  the  site,  which  was  then 
known  among  the  French  as  Deer 
Island.  In  the  year  mentioned  the 
capital  of  the  entire  province  of  Lou- 
isiana was  transferred  to  Biloxi, 
Bienville  taking  up  hie  quarters  in 
the  warehouse.  The  capital  was 
transferred  to  New  Orleans  in  1722. 
Nothing  of  interest  marked  the  his- 
tory of  the  settlement  at  Biloxi 
thence  till  1760,  when,  for  a  brief 
space  of  time,  it  was  included  in  the 
British  possessions,  being  transferred 
by  a  treaty  effected  between  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  By  conquest  it  became 
a  Spanish  town,  in  17SO;  but  in  the 
first  years  of  the  present  century 
the  United  States  acquired  pos- 
session of  the  place,  which  it  has 
held  ever  since.  The  population  to-day 
is  »about  4500.  The  town  possesses 
large  canning  and  lumber  businesses, 
is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  artesian  well 
water.  Hotels,  clubs  and  churches  are 
numerous  and  handsome.  The  bathing 
is  delightful,  and  the  boating  and  fish- 
ing unexcelled. 

Crossing  Biloxi  B>ay  on  a  long  trestle, 
the  train  makes  its  next  stop  at  Ocean 
Springs.  This  is  the  oldest  town  in 
all  the  area  of  what  was  known  to 
the  old  French  as  Louisiana.  It  was 
founded  by  Iberville  in  1699.  It  was 
then  known  as  Biloxi,  and,  after  the 
town  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  was 
founded,  as  Old  Biloxi.  For  twenty 
years  it  was  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince. Sauvolle,  the  brother  of  Iber- 
ville and  first  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
was  killed  here  by  the  Indians,  and  the 
late  Judge  Gayarre  identified  his  tomb 
on  the  site  of  the  old  French  fort.  The 
modern  tow  i  sprang  up  about  the  year 
1854,  through  the  exertions  of  three 
gentlemen  of  New  Orleans,  who  bought 


large  properties  there,  and  tried  to 
bring  its  merits  as  a  watering  place 
into  notice.  The  present  name  is  taken 
from  two  or  three  springs,  which  are 
thought  to  have  curative  properties. 
They  are  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Schmidt.  The  old  hotel  here  was  es- 
tablished in  1835.  Several  more  modern 
and  equally  comfortable  houses  offer 
their  hospitality  to  the  guest.  The 
population  numbers  about  1400. 

Scranton  is  the  only  other  stopping 
place  before  the  train  crosses  into  the 
state  of  Alabama.  It  was  named  in 
honor  of  a  former  official  of  the  rail- 
road which  brought  it  into  existence 
about  forty  years  ago.  It  possesses 
many  saw  mills  and  shipyards,  and  the 
admirable  harbor  afforded  by  the  Pas- 
cagoula  river  has  brought  it  considera- 
ble foreign  commerce.  The  population 
is  about  3000.  About  a  mile  from 
Scranton,  on  the  Gulf,  is  the  town  of 
Pascagoula.  Soon  after  Iberville  set- 
tled at  Old  Biloxi,  or  Ocean  Springs, 
the  colonists  established  a  branch  sta- 
tion here.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  present  town,  which  has  a  popula- 
tion to-day  of  about  600.  Before  the 
war  this  was  a  great  resort,  but  to- 
day its  business  is  chiefly  in  ship  chan- 
dlering.  Several  hotels  exist,  and  are 
well  patronized.  It  is  reached  from 
Scranton  by  omnibus  and  by  a  dummy 
railroad.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Pasca- 
goula River,  near  by,  is  heard  occa- 
sionally the  famous  "mysterious 
music."  No  explanation  of  this  weird 
melody  has  ever  been  adduced,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  at  certain  hours  boat- 
men have  heard  a  strange  singing  note 
emanating  from  the  water. 

After  crossing  the  Alabama  line  the 
train  stops  at  Grand  Bay  and  St.  Elmo, 
both  thriving  little  towns.  Mobile  is 
reached  in  an  hour.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant city,  with  a  population  estimated 
at  45,000.  It  has  a  fine  harbor  and  an 
increasing  commerce,  especially  with 
Cuba  and  Central  America.  '  It  was 
founded  in  1702,  when  Bienville  built 
a  fort  near  the  site  of  the  present  city. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1814, 
and  as  a  city  in  1819.  In  1785  Galvez 
took  the  first  census,  and  found  that 
it  was  inhabited  by  746  people,  a  num- 
ber which  steadily  increased  till  1788, 
when  there  were  1330  inhabitants.  Af- 
ter that  the  importance  of  the  place 
diminished,  and  in  1803  there  were  but 
810  people  there.  When  it  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Americans  by  Gaye- 
taud  Perez,  in  1813,  the  population 
numbered  but  500.  Thereafter  the 
rise  of  the  city  was  remarkable.  In 
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at  a  small  cost,  down  to  "Last  Island'' 
and  through  the  beautiful  winding 
August,  1864,  the  Federal  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Farragut,  fought  a  celebrated 
battle  in  the  bay  against  the  Confed- 
erate fleet,  under  Admiral  Buchanan. 
In  March  and  April,  1865,  the  city  was 
besieged  by  the  Federals,  under  Gen- 
eral E.  S.  Canby,  and,  after  a  des- 
perate defense  by  the  Confederates, 
under  General  D.  H.  Maury,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Mobile  contains 
many  interesting  buildings,  several 
good  hotels,  and  is  very  well  worth  vis- 
iting. 

Out=of=Town  Journeys. 

The  country  about  New  Orleans  is 
nothing  if  not  characteristically  South- 
ern. The  land  of  Evangeline  lies  just 
beyond  our  doorways,  and  Arcady, 
sweet  Arcady!  the  old  hiding  place  of 
Lafitte,  the  first  camp  grounds  of  Iber-  ' 
ville,  are  near  enough  to  be  familiar  j 
haunts. 

The  rude  huts  of  the  Choctaw  In-  j 
dians  are  but  over  the  waterway, 
nestling  under  the  pines  and  'bay  trees 
of  St.  Tammany.  The  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  ,Gulf  and  the  great 
Jetties  are  but  a  few  hours'  ride  away, 
and  all  about  the  great,  sprawling  city 
lie  orange  orchards,  white  with  blos- 
soms or, golden  with  fruit,  cane  fields 
and  cotton  plantations. 

Among  the  out-of-town  excursions 
which  the  visitor  should  enjoy  is  the 
trip  down  the  river  by  steamer, to  Port 
Chalmette;  over  the  lake  to  Mande- 
ville  and  Chinchuba;  over  the  lake  to 
the  pine  woods  and  .Bay  St.  Louis, 
Poss  Christian  and  Biloxi,  of  which 
a  full  account  is  given  in  a  sup- 
plementary chapter;  the  steam  cars 
to  Shell  Beach,  via  cars  into  the 
piny  hills  of  Mississippi,  Magnolia, 
Chatawa;  or  by  boat  to  Bayou  Sara,  to 
Vicksburg,  or  up  the  beautiful  Atchaf- 
alaya  river.  The  Teche  country,  in 
which  dwell  the  peaceful  and  (Pict- 
uresque Acadians,  is  less  than  half  a 
day's  journey  by  rail. 

Mandevilie,  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  Southern  watering  places,  ds 
reached  by  excursion  steamers  from 
Milneburg  during  the  great  part  of  the 
year,  and  by  the  trains  of  the  East 
Louisiana  Railroad  all  the  time. 

Returning  to  New  Orleans,  a  pleas- 
ant railway  excursion  can  be  made  up. 


the  Jackson  Road,  stopping  at  Kenner- 
ville,  which  is  on  the  river,  or  proceed- 
ing to  Magnolia,  Areola  or  Chatawa, 
the  latter  one  of  the  prettiest  hill 
towns  of  Mississippi,  lying  on  the 
banks  of  the  dark,  fern-fringed  Tangi- 
pahoa. 

A  pleasant  day  can  be  spent  by  tak- 
ing the  Shell  Beach  Road,  which  gives 
a  run  of  an  hour  and  a  half  down  to 
the  Gulf.  The  trip  can  be  made  in  six 
or  eight  hours,  carries  one  through 
plantations,  a  touch  of  Southern  jun- 
gle, and  finally  brings  one  out  on  the 
shelving,  shelly  beach,  with  the  gray 
Gulf  waters  lashing  and  lapping  at 
one's  feet.  None  of  these  excursions 
are  expensive  or  will  occupy  much 
time. 

The  up-river  excursion  to  Bayou 
Sara  gives  one  opportunity  to  see  the 
very  best  part  of  the  Mississippi  river 
scenery,  its  orange  groves  and  cane 
plantations,  with  negro  quarters  all 
tidy  and  all  occupied.  The  old  town  of 
Plaquemines,  the  beautiful  college  and 
convent  in  St.  James  parish,  the  im- 
posing State  Capitol  building  at  Baton 
Rouge,  set  on  its  terraced  hdls,  all  are 
worthy  of  the  two  and  a  half  days' 
time,  or  a  little  less,  it  takes  to  make 
the  trip. 

There  are  small  boats  going  daily  to 
the  Jetties,  but  the  luxury  of  a  river 
trip  is  only  tested  by  a  journey  up  the 
Mississippi.  , 

These  big  boats  stop  continuously, 
and  the  tourist  has  ample  opportunity 
to  see  plantation  life,  Southern  vil- 
lages, and  how  it  is  to  be  boating  along 
the  Mississippi. 

A  steamboat  trip  'can  be  made  to 
Bayou  Teche  to  New  Iberia  and  the 
old  town  of  St.  Martinville.  Some  of 
the  finest  sugar  plantations  in  the 
State  are  to  be  seen  this  way.  From 
New  Iberia  a  little  railroad  will, carry 
one  to  the  salt  mines,  an  excursion  oc- 
cupying about  three  hours. 

A  charming  outing  from  New  Or- 
leans is  to  Abita  Springs,  Covington 
and  the  Bogue  Falia — one  of  the  love- 
liest and  most  photographable  rivers 
in  the  South.  The  visitor  may  make  the 
trip  by  the  East  Louisiana  Railroad 
or  by  the  lake  steamer  Camelia. 

By  going  to  Morgan  City,  excursions 
on  boats  and  steam  tugs  can  be  made, 
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ways  by  which  the  broad  Atchafalaya 
reaches  the  Gulf.  New  Iberia  is  in 
the  heart  of  a  great  duck,  snipe  and 
fishing  country. 

Bayou  Lafourche  is  a  boat  trip,  oc- 
cupying about  three  days.  This  bayou 
is  scarcely  less  lovely  than  the  Teche. 
An  outing  par  excellence  is  to  Abita 
Springs,  to  Covington  and  the  beautiful 
Bogue  Falia.  A  delightful  river  trip 
is  from  New  Orleans  to  Monroe  or 
Alexandria,  or  'even  to  Shreveport.  It 
takes  about  four  days  to  go  up,  and 
lias  all  the  charming  elements  of 
Southern  steamboat  travel. 

If  the  visitor  be  interested  in  sugar- 
making,  a  visit  to  some  of  the  planta- 
tions within  easy  reach  of  the  city  will 
be  found  satisfying.  Some  of  the  larg- 
est of  these  estates  are  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  above 
the  city,  and  may  most  easily  be 
reached  by  river.  The  grinding  season 
lasts  from  November  to  February. 

Another  very  pleasant ;  expedition  is 
by  steamer  through  the  swamps  and 
bayous  to  Grand  Island.  There  is  a 
very  comfortable  hotel  on  the  island. 
Cheniere  Caminada,  the  scene  of  a  ter- 
rible disaster  caused  by  a  tidal  wave 
in  1893,  by  which  over  2000  lives  were 
lost,  is  not  far  from  Grand  Island. 
This  trip  occupies  two  days. 

The  visitor  may  spend  a  day  very 
profitably  in  visiting  the  town  of  New 
Iberia,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
way. The  town  is  on  the  famous 
Bayou  Teche,  in  the  heart  of  the  land 
of  Evangeline.  The  scenery  is  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
From  New  Iberia  to  the  great  salt 
mine  on  Avery's  Island  is  only  a  short 
distance.  The  great  comedian,  Joseph 
Jefferson,  has  a  summer  home  not  far 
from  New  Iberia. 

A  trip  by  steamboat  down  the  Bayou 
Lafourche  will  well  repay  the  tourist 
who  wants  to  see  the  sugar  country  in 
its  perfection.  It  can  be  made  at  small 
cost  in  about  twenty-four  hours  by 
taking  a  boat  down  the  bayou  to  Thibo- 
daux,  and  thence  back  to  the  city  by 
rail. 


Algiers. 

Algiers  was  known  in  early  Creole 
days  as  the  "Plantations  of  the  King." 
Swarms  and  swarms  of  negro  slaves 
alone  inhabited  it.  They  wt.re  con- 
stantly at  work,  and  while  working 
ever  singing  their  quaint  negro  ballads. 
The  Creoles,  fond  of  giving  nicknames, 
rechristened  the  place  "Algiers,"  a 
name  which  clings  to  this  day. 

Algiers  is  a  part  of  the  munic  pality, 
and  comprises  the  Fifteenth  Ward.  It 
is  located  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  city 
proper  many  years  ago.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  13,000.  The  principal 
points  along  the  river  front  are  the 
dry  docks,  of  which  there  are  three, 
and  a  large  one,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating the  large  ocean  steamships,  is 
now  in  course  of  construction,  having 
been  brought  over  from  Pensacola. 
There  are  several  coal  yards  along  the 
river,  at  one  of  which  is  a  modern  iron 
and  steel  coal  elevator,  with  a  bucket 
capable  of  lifting  over  a  ton  of  coal  at 
a  time.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
is  located  the  great  plant  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  and  Steamship 
Company.  Its  extensive  system  of 
wharves,  over  2500  feet  long,  and  all 
covered  with  substantial  roofs,  furnish 
a  landing  for  the  company's  fleet  of 
magnificent  steamers  running  to  New 
York,  Havana,  Central  America  and 
Mexico.  Just  back  of  these  is  a  series 
of  buildings  —  workshops,  foundries, 
storehouses,  etc.  The  machinery  plant 
is  so  complete  that  a  perfect  locomotive 
can  be  turned  out.  The  company  builds 
all  its  own  freight  cars  here  and  make 
all  necessary  repairs  to  passenger  and 
Pullman  coaches.  When  all  depart- 
ments are  at  work  it  is  estimated  that 
as  many  as  3000  men  are  employed 
there  at  one  time.  Algiers  boasts  also 
of  a  brewery  and  an  ice  and  electric 
plant. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
recently  decided  to  locate  a  naval  dry 
dock  in  Algiers,  and  for  this  purpose* 
voted  an  appropriation  of  $850,000. 
The  dock  is  now  being  constructed  in 
Maryland,  and  when  completed  will  be 
located  between  Algiers  and  McLell-an- 
ville. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII, 


New  Orleans  As  It  Is,  and  the  Promise  of  the 

Future. 


Through  the  dim  French  Quarter  and 
the  progressive  American  section  of 
New  Orleans  the  Picayune's  Guide  has 
led  the  tourist  It  has  now  come  to 
the  parting  of  the  ways;  and  yet  it 
feels  that  its  mission  will  be  but  half 
accomplished  if  it  permits  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  sending  forth 
the  message  of  the  New  Orleans  of 
to-day  and  its  promise  for  the  future 
to  the  homes,  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  in  which  this  little  volume  may 
perchance  find  a  friendly  lodging  place. 

#  Not  since  the  great  boom  of  the  early 
thirties,  when  the  word  was  given 
over  the  Union  that  the  great  South- 
ern city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
bade  fair  to  rival  New  York  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  Union,  has  there 
been  such  a  revival  of  all  kinds  of  in- 

.  dustries  and  trades  iu  New  Orleans. 
The  ancient  adage,  that  "The  old  or- 
der changeth  and  yieldeth  to  the  new," 
may  be  truly  said  of  the  city;  for  prog- 
ress is  making  prodigious  breaks,  and 
the  new  tidal  wave  is  sweeping  over 
all,  and  if  the  signs  of  the  times  call 
for  aught  of  prophecy  of  success,  then 
assuredly  New  Orleans  may  with  par- 
donable pride  point  to  the  emulation, 
the  enterprise,  the  prosperity,  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  expansion  and 
advancement  that  prove  how  vastly  the 
times  have  changed,  and  that,  with  a 


realization  of  her  own  importance,  she 
stands  ready  to  lead  the  van  of  prog- 
ress in  the  South.  No  need  to  re- 
vert here  to  the  grand  period 
previous  to  1860,  when  New  Or- 
leans was  at  the  zenith  of  its  ante* 
bellum  eminence;  no  need  to  tell  how, 
in  four  swift  years,  its  commerce  was 
ruined,  its  capital  exhausted,  its  credit 
seriously  affected,  and  its  entire  sys- 
tem of  trade  deranged.  To  the  world 
of  commerce,  New  Orleans  was  a  great 
market  place  laid  waste;  but,  as  has 
been  prettily  said,  "one  of  the  world's 
market  places  which  could  not  easily 
be  erased  from  the  atlases  of  com- 
merce." t,  , 

In  the  long  days  of  misrule,  and  m:s> 
government,  and  carpet-bags  and  scal- 
la waggery  that  followed  the  Civil 
War  in  the  far  South,  New  Orleans 
suffered  more  than  any  of  her  sisters> 
But,  like  that  wonderful  bird  of  the 
East  that  cannot  be  killed,  but  which 
perpetually  renews  its  youth,  the  old 
Southern  city  in  the  early  eighties  took 
on  a  new  lease  of  life;  she  pruned  her- 
self for  flight  and,  steadily  mounting 
higher  and  higher,  she  has  again 
reached  the  altitude  from  which  she 
shone  so  resplendantly  of  yore. 

But  she  is  not  content  to  rest  at  this 
altitude.  She  knows  that  she  is  the 
Queen  of  Southern  Gateways,  and  has 
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been  for  many  a  year;  she  knows  the 
superior  advantages  of  her  commer- 
cial situation,  and  she  is  preparing  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  Plague,  drought, 
famine  and  all  the  ills  that  tend  to 
throttle  a  country's  prosperity  have  at- 
tacked her  in  vain,  and  she  emerges 
from  all  disasters  triumphant  and 
ready  for  any  and  all  commercial  and 
financial  encounters.  The  bitter  rival- 
ries of  neighboring  cities  have  never 
•succeeded  in  swaying  her  from  the 
even  tenor  of  her  way;  she  has  met 
her  rivals  in  keen  commercial  compe- 
tition, and,  while  they  may  have  in- 
jured her,  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
conquering  her  spirit.  The  geographi- 
*al  position  of  New  Orleans  entitles 
her  to  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
the  Queen  City  of  the  South,  and 
when  all  influences  combine,  as  they 
are  now  doing,  to  support  her  in  this 
position,  there  will  be  no  question  of 
her  magnificent  supremacy.  She  has 
.sent  out  her  challenge  to  the  world, 
and  is  preparing  to  stand  by  it. 

Those  who  visited  New  Orleans  five, 
■or  even  three,  years  ago  cannot  fail 
to  notice  the  great  improvements .  go- 
ing on,.  Handsome  new  buildings,  resi- 
dences, stores,  offices  and  factories;  in- 
vestments of  every  kind,  order  and  de- 
gree; extensions,  improvements  and 
modernizations  of  every  sort,  are  un- 
mistakable signs  of  the  interest  our 
own  people  are  taking  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city's  magnificent  future. 
Foreigners  interested  in  shipping  have 
come  to  New  Orleans  to  inspect  her 
facilities,  have  gone  to  other  ports 
and  investigated  and  returned  to  our 
.  city  with  the  declaration  that  its  ship- 
ping facilities  cannot  be  excelled.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact 
that  foreign  nations  are  interesting 
themselves  mote  than  ever  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  New  Orleans  as  a  place 
of  import  and  export.  A  few  year.-: 
ago  the  Danish  consulship  was  estab- 
lished here,  and  the  big  results  that 
have  been  achieved  through  this  agency 
have  induced  Other  foreign  sovereign- 
ties to  follow  up  the  lead.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  allude  to  the  great  traffic 
in  cotton,  sugar  and  rice  that 
has  made  New  Orleans  famous 
in  the  commercial  marts  of  the 
world ;  or  to  the  immense  fruit 
trade,  in  which  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  invested,  and  that,  instead  of 
sending  return  cargoes  to  New  York, 
as  hertofore,.  they  are  sent  direct  to 


the  South  American  countries  from 
this  city.  The  commerce  of  the  city 
is  extending,  and  new  fields  of  enter- 
prise are  being  opened  up. 

Chief  among  these  are  the  manu- 
factories, for  upon  these  it  is  conceded 
now  depends  the  great  future  of  New- 
Orleans.  Manufactories  have  made 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  cities  rich 
and  prosperous,  while  New  Orleans  has 
been  drudging  along,  shipping  them 
the  raw  material,  and  then  paying 
dearly  for  the  finished  article  for  its 
own  consumption.  The  profits  have, 
therefore,  gone  away  from  the  city; 
but  the  people  are  waking  up  and  find- 
ing out  it  is  time  to  keep  these  profits 
here.  It  is  universally  conceded  that 
New  Orleans  can  be  made  a  great 
manufacturing  city;  the  chief  requi- 
sites are  cheap  fuel,  plenty  of  water, 
and  the  nearness  of  the  supply  ma- 
terial. New  Orleans  possesses  all 
these.  With  the  development  of  the 
coal  fields  of  Alabama,  she  is  bound 
to  have  cheaper  fuel;  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  iron  industry  there,  New 
Orleans  can  be  made  the  manufactur- 
ing center  for  any  number  of  steel 
and  iron  products.  As  for^  cotton 
manufactories,  the  raw  material-  is  in 
her  hands.  And  so  with  certain  other 
raw  materials,  which  New  Orleans 
has  for  years  been  shipping  to  other 
great  cities  and  which  are  manufact- 
ured with  profit  in  the  interior  towns. 
New  Orleans  has  a  Progressive  Union 
of  gentlemen  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  and  fostering  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and 
the  State  of  Louisiana  in  every  lawful 
way,  and  particularly  by  the  creation 
of  an  Organized  working  bureau,  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  industrial 
exhibit,  to  induce  the  investment  of 
capital;  the  introduction  of  manufact- 
uring enterprises  in  this  city;  the  en- 
couragement of  immigration  from 
other  States;  and  to  this  end  to  use 
all  available  means  and  methods  of 
acquainting  non-residents  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  city  and  State.  The 
Union  has  over  1000  members,  and  its 
field  of  activity  covers  a  wide  area. 
Its  purpose  is  to  boom  the  city,  and 
one  of  its  chief  aims  of  attaining  this 
is  by  pointing  out  the  advantages  of 
New  Orleans  as  a  manufacturing  city, 
and  inducing  not  only  foreign,  but  local 
capital  to  invest  in  factories. 

New  Orleans  is  also  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  lumber  mar- 
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bets  of  the  world.  The  industry  is 
Chiefly  in  yellow  pine  and  cypress. 
About  her  and  tributary  by  river  and 
rail  is  found  a  wealth  of  forest  re- 
sources unsurpassed  on  earth,  while 
she  has  every  natural  facility  for  ship- 
ping to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Her  wharfage  system  is  ideal;  her 
port  charges  are  as  low  as  those  of 
other  ports,  and,  when  complete  con- 
trol of  the  wharves  is  obtained  by  the 
city,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Dock 
Commission  to  make  the  charges  as 
low  as  can  possibly  be  done,  and  to 
offer  every  facility  for  the  rapid  hand- 
ling of  imports  and  the  extension  of 
facilities  to  exports. 

The  construction  of  sheds  along  the 
river  front;  of  permanent  roadways 
from  the  approaches  of  the  streets 
from  the  property  line  of  the  wharves, 
and  of  a  belt  railroad  system  operated 
for  the  best  general  good,  without  pret- 
ence to  any  interests,  individual  or 
corporate,  are  among  the  projected  im- 
provements that  will  make  New  Or- 
leans take  the  rank  to  which  her  nat- 
ural condition  entitles  her. 

New  Orleans  is  also  becoming  a 
grain-exporting  center;  much  of  the 
products  of  the  west  which  were 
formerly  exported  from  other  parts  in 
the  east  are  now  being  sent  through 
New  Orleans. 

As  to  railroads,  the  past  few  years 
have  demonstrated  that  some  of  the 
most  important  trunk  railroads  in-  the 
country  have  recognized  the  great  im- 
portance of  New  Orleans  as  a  rail- 
road center,  by  locating  representa- 
tives here  and  continuing  them  at 
great  expense. 

The  educational  facilities  of  the  city, 
as  already  shown  in  this  "Guide,"  are 
unsurpassed,  and  New  Orleans  can 
offer  to  the  industrious  immigrant  a 
delightful  city  of  peerless  resort,  a 
glimate  as  genial  as  the  nature  of  the 
people,  good  schools  and  employment 
in  many  lines. 

Especially  does  she  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  immigrant  to  the  great 
possibility  of  truck  farming,  the  ship- 
ping of  vegetables  to  northern  markets, 
and  the  inducements  held  out  by  the 
great  West  that  never  grow  anything 
out  cotton  and  corn  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Sunny  South  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  better- 
paying  crops,  such  as  cabbage,  melons, 
cucumbers,  beans,  onions,  potatoes  and 
Celery,  all  of  which  grow  without  any 
cultivation  "almost  in  this  matchless 
clime.  Truck-growers'  associations  are 
being  organized  all  over  the  South, 


and  manifold  are  the  benefits  derived 
from  them.  To  those  who  would  come 
and  locate  here,  New  Orleans,  mispress 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  river'  and  the 
Gulf  Coast,  portal  of  southern,  south- 
western and  the  far  western  com- 
merce with  the  great  world  beyond  the 
seas,  and  foremost  emporium  of  the 
cotton,  sugar  and  rice  and  fruit  trades 
offers  a  cordial  welcome. 

She  possesses  the  finest  system  of 
electric  street  cars  in  the  Union;  she 
can  give  you  a  palatial  home  or  cozy 
cottage;  she  has  innumerable  schemes 
for  the  reclamation  of  suburban  waste 
lands,  rich  in  soil  and  loam;  she  has 
engaged  in  extensive  works  of  street 
paving  and  levee  building,  wharf  con- 
struction and  park  improvements;  she 
is  going  to  have  a  belt  railroad  and  ,a 
naval  dry  dock,  which  is  in  course  of 
construction  and  for  which  Congress 
has  appropriated  the  sum  of  $800,000; 
she  has  declared  for  good  drainage  and 
sewerage,  two  separate  undertakings, 
for  reasons  climatic  and  topographical, 
the  one  begun,  the  other  prepared  for, 
and  thus  with  sweetness  and  sanita- 
tion, long-felt  wants,  the  last  barrier 
to  the  future  of  this  great  city  will 
be  removed,  and  the  New  Orleans  of 
to-day  will  have  left  the  New  Orleans 
of  the  past  and  yesterday  behind  it 
with  one  gigantic  bound. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  sta- 
tistics which  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  city:  <  ••?•« 

Miles  of  Paved  Streets— 

Miles, 

Cobblestone  ....    ..    ......  38:31 

Belgian  blocks  . . .   %. 20 

Square  block .. .    27.29 

Gravel  . ...   50.67 

Asphalt    .  ..  .  17.44 

Vitrified  brick. ....... .    ......    ...  6.33 

Miscellaneous...     7^77 

Total     ......  149.01 

Miles  of  electric  car  line. -281 

The  following  are  the  statistics  shaw- 
ing  the  growth  of  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  city  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  The  growth .  was  phe- 
nomenal from  1880  to  1890,  being 
more  than  100  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  establishments,  and  150  per  cent 
hi.  the  capital  invested  and  banrls  em- 
ployed. The  figures  for  1890  and  18£*> 
are  as  follows: 

1890.  1896. 
Manufacturing  establish-  , 

ments     2,001  3,200 

Hands  employed   22,322  43,500 

Capital  invested..  ....$21,185,358  $39,500,000 

Value  of  manufactured 

products     35.535.596  68.000.SOOO 

Wages  paid   ..  10,048,264  19,000,000 

The  substantial  growth  of  the  city 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
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year  ending  September,  1899,  new 
buildings  were  erected  to  the  value  of 
$1,0<*7,504. 

There  are  twelve  homestead  and 
l'daii  associations  in  the  city,  operating 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  something 
like  $3,189,224,  the  better  part  of  which 
goes  into  permanent  improvements  in 
real  estate. 

Sewerage,  Water  and  Drainage. 

The  city  will  be  in  a  few  years  com- 
pletely equipped  with  modern  systems 
of  sewerage,  drainage  and  water  sup- 
ply.   At  an  election  held  in  1899  it 
was  .  decided  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority that  -a  tax  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  citizens  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  ends.    This  is  a  2-mill 
tax*  which  will  be  capitalized.    It  is 
'estimated  that  the  tax  will  yield  about 
$280,000  per  annum,  which,  with  $250,- 
<XK>  annually  from  the  permanent  pub- 
lic improvement  fund,  will  be  ample 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  proposed 
bond  issue.    The  exact  amount  of  the 
bond  issue  has  not  been  determined  yet 
(January,  1900)..    It  is  figured  that  if 
the  city  has  to  pay  no  more  than  3 
per  cent  oh  this  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000,000  may  be  issued; 
but  if  3  1-2  per  cent  has  to  be  paid  to 
the  purchasers  of  the  bonds,  only  $14,- 
.000,000;  and  if  4  per  cent,  only  $12,- 
;000,000  will  be  realized.    The  funds  to 
be  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
will  be  administered  by  a  Board  of 
Commissioners,  and  will,  therefore,  be 
beyond  political   control   or  influence. 
The  work  of  drainage  was  inaugurated 
some  years  before  the  idea  of  a  triple 
system  of  improvements,  adding  to  the 
drainage  the  systems  ■  of  sewerage  and 
water  supply,  was.  put  in  force.  The 
drainage  work  has  progressed  so  far 
that  in  the  First  district  it  is  now 
complete  and  in  operation.     But  the 
sewerage   and   water   contracts  have 
not  yet  been  given  out,  as,  after  the 
election  in  June,  1899,  the  legislature 
passed  a  bill  in  line  with  the  petition 
of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  and 
also  framed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment authorizing  the  bond  issue.  This 
constitutional  amendment  will  be  sub- 


mitted to  the  people  at  the  election  iii 
April,  1900.  In  the  meantime  the 
board  has  organized  and  started  the 
preliminaries.  Work  will  be  done  op 
the  sewerage  system  simultaneously- in 
the  seven  municipal  districts,  and  it  i^ 
expected  that  the  entire  system  will  be 
completed  in  three  or  four  years.  It  is 
Worth  while  -pointing  out  that  the  en- 
gineers have  decided  that  the  top.Or 
graphical  conditions"  in  New  Orleans- 
require  that  the  sewage  and  drainage 
be  kept  rigidly  distinct.  In  many  cities 
the  sewerage  and  the  drainage  sys- 
tems are  combined.  In  New  Orleans 
the  surplus  rain  water  from  the  city 
will  be  drained  into  Lakes  Pontchar- 
train  and  Borgne,  in  the  rear  of  the 
city,  while  the  sewage  will  probably 
be  pumped  into  the  Mississippi.  The 
low  level  of  the  city  requires  the  use 
of  enormous  pumps  for  this  purpose. 
It  may  here  be  noted  that  New  Orleans 
is  not  altogether  without  sewerage,  as 
there  have  been  for  years  several  small 
sewage  pumping  plants  in  operation— 
for  example,  one  ait  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital, and  another  controlled  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  As  a  part  of  the 
history  of  these  important  improve- 
ments, it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Picayune  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
bringing  them  about,  and  insisting 
strenuously  that  they  should  be  forever 
under  municipal  ownership  and  control. 
Statistics. 
New  Orleans  commercial  stat'stic* 
for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1899,'  will  ■ 
give  some  idea  of  her  importance  in 
this  particular:  .  ;  * 

Foreign  imports    ^Jl'?|f  ?rl 

Exports  to  foreign  ports   ;••  90,1^1,  Hi> 

Tonnage  Handled  by  the  Six  Princi- 
pal Railroads — 

Forwarded.  Received,. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Southern  Pacific   ..1,417,45.8,000  1-^4,654,000 

Texas  and  Pacific.  .    320,756,687  1,0* < ,973,800 

Louisville  and  Nash-  ■ 

ville                           377,817,100  844,884,600 

Illinois 'Central   ...    494,908,000  2,150,120,000- 

Mississippl  Valley..    179,098,000  1,356,250,000 

N.  O.  and  N.  E...    391,414,596  938,171,451 

Total  1898-99.  .  .3,181,452,383  7,752,053,851 

Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels 
Entered  and  Cleared— 

Number  of  vessels  entered    ^'iTx 

Tonnage    1'97?'2i2 

Number  of  vessels  cleared   l,d8?s. 

Tonnage   I,977,l3rf 
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Banking  Business- 


Banking  capital   $7,. '505, 093 

Individual  deposits    23,843,000 

Loans  and  discounts   18,751,100 

Bank  e!earii,gs  434,956,000 

Cotton  Received  and  Value — 

Cotton  bales  received   ..   2,278,627 

Average    value    per   bale.   $26 

Total  value  $59,244,302 

Sugar  Received— 

Hogsheads   10,513 

Barrels   1,325,745 

Miscellaneous  Products  Received — 

Rice,  sacks   093,399 

Flour,  barrels   806,795 

Wheat,  bushels  ....11,101,386 

Corn,  bushels  14,216,949 

Coffee,  bags  ,   295,241 

Such  is  the  New  Orleans  of  to-day. 
The  turn  of  the  tide  has  come  and 


higher  and  more  glorious  than  ever  is 
the  promise  of  her  future.  It  is  genu- 
ine, true  progress,  and  the  best  of  all 
is  that  it  has  been  spontaneous  and 
from  within.  She  has  nothing  to  apolo- 
gize for  in  the  past;  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  She  has  made  her  own 
way  in  spite '  of  war  and  war  debts, 
and  bad  crop  seasons  and  periodical 
cries  of  a  fever  that  did  not  exist,  but 
which  enemies  have  used  to  down  her 
commerce,  to  the  present  proud  posi- 


tion that  she  holds  and  which  she 
means  to  maintain.  She  is  ready  to 
welcome  all  to  her  bosom  with  a  tol- 
erance, a  friendliness,  a  hospitality  and 
fellowship  that  is  truly  Southern.  She 
offers  the  world  all  the  witcheries  of 
her  matchless  clime,  her  beautiful  gar- 
dens, her  "go-slow"  -and  "be-sure" 
conservatism  in  business  that  has  made 
her  the  success  that  she  is.  She  in- 
vites you  to  come  and  sit  beneath  her 
gold-fruited  orange  trees,  her  ruby- 
gemmed  vines.  She  tells  you  that  this 
is  the  clime  of  the  heart  and  the 
shrine  of  the  sun;  that  here,  even  in 
the  depths  of  winter,  the  summer  sun 
smiles  over  the  fields  and  gardens, 
and  the  queenlike  catalpa  and  myrtle 
'and  pine  make  the  air  fragrant  with 
the  balmy  breath  of  the  South;  that 
the  mockingbird's  melody  makes  bright 
the  hours,  and  the  stars  shine  here  as 
in  no  other  clime,  and  in  the  gush  of 
glad  fountains  is  reflected  the  glory 
that  heaven  itself  sends  as  a  crown  to 
this  beautiful  old  city  that  stands 
watch  at  the  gate  of  the  Mississippi. 

"Then,  here's  to  the  land  that  we  live  In, 
The  land  of  the  locust  and  lime, 

And  a  song  for  the  sweet  stars  of  heaven* 
That  brighten  this  beautiful  clime." 


T.  FITZWILLIAM  &  CO. 


♦ 


One  of  the  landmarks  of  Camp 
street  is  the  building  occupied  by  the 
firm  of  T.  Fitzwilliam  &  Co.,  lithogra- 
phers and  printers.  The  reader  may 
■turn  to  the  illustration  elsewhere  in 
this  book  which  shows  the  Picayune 
office  and  the  adjoining  buildings.  On 
the  left  of  the  picture  he  will  see  a 
portion  of  the  establishment  of  T. 
Fitzwilliam  &  Co.  The  building  may 
easily  be  identified  by  the  name  of 
the  firm  reproduced  in  the  engraving. 
This  location,  at  No.  324  Camp  street, 
is'  exceedingly  advantageous,  as  it  is 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  business  quar- 
ter, and  within  convenient  access  to 
all  the  large  business  houses  and 
office  buildings  of  the  city.  The  build- 
ing is  four  stories  high  and  extends 
:  through  the  block  to  Bank  Alley,  on 
I  which  there  is  a  rear  entrance,  at  321. 

The  .  building     contains     a  large 
;]  and    valuable    assortment   'of  print- 
:  ing    machinery,   which    in  complete- 
ness   can    hardly  he    equaled  even 
'beyond    New    Orleans.     In  addition 
jjjjto  the  usual  complement  of  presses 
!•  and     types,     the    firm     possess  an 
elaborate    lithographic    plant,  where 
the   most   modern   methods    are  em- 
ployed in  the  execution  of  the  highest 
grades  of  the  work. 
'■     For     more     than     sixteen  years 
past    The    Picayune    has  intrusted 
j  to     the     firm     of     T.  Fitzwilliam 
&    Co.  the    task    of    preparing  the 
lithographic      work      of      the  Car-y 
:  nival    editions    of    that    paper.  The 
\  widespread  popularity  of   these  bril- 
\  liantly  illustrated  papers  evinces  the 
merit  of  the  firm's  work,   and  each 
year  finds  them  acquitting  themselves 
of  this  congenial   task  with  greater 
skill   and   higher   artistic  perfection. 
The    firm    also    carry    an  extensive 
stock  of  general  office  stationery  and 
eupplies  of  all  kinds.     In  fact,  the 
lower  floor  of  their  building  contains 


a  perfect  assortment  of  articles  used 
in  offices,  and  an  inspection  of  the 
stock  is  interesting  and  instructive, 
as  it  reveals  how  much  ingenuity  is 
devoted  in  these  days  to  ministering 
to  the  comfort  of  clerks,  bookkeepers 
and  others  who  are  occupied  in  'busi- 
ness offices.  In  this  connection,  the 
firm  manufacture  and  sell  patent 
flat-opening  blank  books,  which  are 
very  popular  and  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. They  also  print  all  kinds  of 
bankruptcy  and  other  legal  blanks, 
the  forms  of  which  have  been  scanned 
by  competent  authorities  and  found 
to  be  entirely  in  consonance  with  the 
soundest  practices  of  the  local  bar.  . 
A  competent  staff  of  printers  and  en- 
gravers enables  the  firm  to  turn  out 
at  short  notice  the  most  attractive  ex- 
amples'of  their  work. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  large 
business  carried  on  by  this  house 
in  its  various  branches,  the  firm 
have  acquired  the  selling  agency 
in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  for  the 
celebrated  Hammond  typewriter.  As 1 
is  well  known,  this  instrument  does 
such  exceptionally  pretty  work  as  to 
attract  unusual  attention  wherever  ex- 
hibited. A  department  has  been  insti- 
tuted by  T.  Fitzwilliam  &  Co.  in 
which  these  machines  can  be  repaired 
at  short  notice  by  expert  mechanics, 
and  the  firm  always  have  in  stock  du- 
plicate parts  of  the  mechanism,  so 
that  -any  accident  can  be  remedied 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  firm  of  T.  Fitzwilliam  &j 
Co.  was  organized  forty  years  ago,! 
and  is  to-day  conducted  by  the  same; 
management  as  directed  its  affairs  kt\ 
the  early  period  of  its  development,.! 
It  stands  very  high  in  the  estimatioii; 
of  the  community,  having  shown  it*; 
self  eminently  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence which  its  numerous  customer** 
continue  to  repose  in  it. 
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HEALTH  STATISTICS  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW  ORLEANS. 


Owing  to  the  general  discussion  which  has  been  indulged  in  during  the  past 
few  years,  as  to  the  comparative  mortality  of  various  Southern  Cities,  and  more 
particularly  because  of  the  charge  that  has  been  made  of  the  existence  of  a  very 
high  death  rate  in  this  city,  the  following  tables,  compiled  from  official  data  and 
showing  the  mortality  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
will  be  found  interesting. 

Three  separate  tables  are  given  so  as  to  illustrate  the  subject  in  all  its 
phases.  The  first  table  gives  the  total  death  rate  per  iooo  of  population,  the  sec- 
ond table  the  death  rate  exclusive  of  deaths  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  and  the 
third  table  the  death  rate  of  white  population  exclusive  of  the  deaths  in  the 
Charity  Hospital. 

There  is  always  a  very  high  death  rate  among  colored  people,  becaus  ;  of 
their  reckless  and  improvident  ways  of  living,  and  because  of  their  utter  disre- 
gard of  sanitary  precautions.  To  make  a  just  comparison  with  Northern  and 
Western  cities,  where  there  is  no  negro  population  to  speak  of,  it  is  manifestly 
'but  fair  to  include  only  white  population.  In  the  third  table  the' deaths  in  the 
Charity  Hospital  are  excluded,  for  the  reason  that  the  great  hospital  is  the  haven 
tor  the  sick  of  several  States,  many  of  whom  are  brought  there  in  the  throes  of 
death.  In  1898,  of  the  11 17  patients  who  died  in  the  hospital,  303  died  within 
ithirty-six  hours  of  admission.  Thus  modified,  the  death  rate  of  New  Orleans  ap- 
pears by  no  means  large. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  during  1897  and  1898,  the  years  in  which 
•there  was  so  much  talk  about  yellow  fever,  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  New 
Orleans,  including  those  in  the  Charity  Hospital  and  all  the  other  hospitals, 
Jproved  less  than  in  1883,  1884,  1890,  1891,  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895  an^  1896,  when 
there  was  no  panic  or  fever  scare.  Either  the  prevailing  fever  of  1897, 1898  and  1899 
;was  of  a  very  mild  type,  or  medical  science  has  mastered  the  disease  to  an  extent 
which  should  deprive  it  of  its  terrors. 


DEATH  RATE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  FROM  1880  TO  1899. 


1880, 
1881 
1882 
1883. 
1884 
'1885 
1880 
;i887- 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1801 
;1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1.890 
•1x897 
T898 
,1899 


No.  of 
Deaths. 


5,023 
0,400 
5,922 
7,523 
7,150 
0,073 
0,291 
0,075 
0,391 
0,075 
7,238 
0.850 
7,499 
7,150 
0,843 
8,045 
7,594 
0,730 
0,820 
7,893 


Population 


210,000 
219,000 
221,700 
224,5  0 
227,500 
234,<'00 
238,000 
242,800 
251,5<>0 
254,000 
254,000 
254,000 
254,000 
254,000 
275,0u0 
275,000 
275,000 
275,000 
275,000 
300,010 


DEATH  RATE  PER  IOOO  PER  AN. 


White. 


22.96 
25  74 
22. 06 
27.70 
26.24 
25.29 
23\n9 

22  36 
22.90 
21.27 
24  96 

23  97 
25.72 

24  40 
21  91 

25  ,39 
23  07 
21.89 
21.93 
23.39 


Colored.  Total 


34  40 
38.92 
39.40 
49.32 
45  56 
37.27 
34.09 
32.12 
H2.04 
30.93 
37.88 
35.01 
39  59 
38.19 
32.02 
38  68 
38.69 
30.77 
31.89 
33.11 


26.02 
29-26 
26.71 
33.50 
31.43 
28.51 
26  43 
25.02 
25.41 

23  92 
*8  50 
26. 99 
29.52 
28  17 
24.88 
29^25 
27.61 

24  47 
24.82 
26.31 


DEATH  RATE,  MINUS  DEATHS  IN  THE  CHARITY  HOSPITAL. 


YEAR. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
*894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


W 

k 

-4— 

ci 

■26 

"Z  'of. 

ct  <v  oh 

-4— 

CllK 

^  ci  ^ 
■ftfl  ■« 

5,628 

658 

4,965 

215,200 

6,406 

825 

5,581 

218,200 

5,922 

805 

5,117 

220,900 

7,523 

1,013 

6,510 

228,650 

7,150 

985 

6,165 

226,700 

6,678 

1.005 

5,668 
5,331 

233,200 

6,291 

960 

237,200 

6,075 

941 

5,134 

242,000 

6,391 

870 

5,521 

250,700 

6,075 

920 

5,155 

253,200 

7,238 

1,023 

6,215 

253,200 

6,856 

1,028 

5,828  - 

253,200 

7,499 

1,135 

6,364 

253,200 

7,156 

1,184 

5,972 

253,200 

b  o4-> 

1    -i  AO 

1 ,  ]  43 

5,700 

or? a  nnr\ 
4/4,^0U 

8,045 

1,423 

6,622 

274,200 

7,594 

1,142 

6,452 

274,200 

6,730 

1,051 

5,679 

274,200. 

6.826 

1,117 

5,709 
6,603 

274,200 

7,893 

1,290 

299,200 

WHITE  MORTALITY  OF  THE   CITY   OF  NEW  ORLEANS  FOR  THE   PERIOD  OF 
TWENTY  YEARS.  EXCLUDING  THE  DEATHS  IN  RHE  CHARITY  HOSPITAL  . 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
.1885 
1886 
1S87 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1S97 
1898 
1899 


4,202 
3,918 
3,708 
3,670 
3,623 
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St.  Anna's  Catholic  Church  .   56 

St.  Anne's  Episcopal  Church   49 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua's  Church   57 

St. ■  Antoine's  Place   /;  43 

St.  Augustine's  Catholic  Church.  .,.  .  67 

St.  Bernard  Parish   85 

St.   Charles  Avenue  ...........  .  123 

St.  Charles  Hotel   159 

St.   Charles  Street   147 

St.  Charles  Theatre,  Ruins  of   158- 
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St.  Elizabeth's  Asylum   128 

St.  Isidore's  College    76 

St.  John,  Bayou    51 

St.  Joseph's  Church    119 

St.  Joseph's  Convent   55 

St.  Louis  Cathedral   31,  41 

St.  Louis  Cemeteries  50,  59,  60,  61 

St.  Mary's  Orphan  Boys'  Asylum  .1.  73 

St.  Maurice  Catholic  Church   79 

St.  Patrick's  Catholic  Church   137 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church   143 

St.  Peter  Street    56 

St.     Roch's     Chapel     and  Campo 

Santo   i  70,  75 

St.  Rose  de  Lima  Catholic  Church...  55 

St.  Simeon's  School    164 

St.  Theresa's  Church    144 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  Church   76 

Tchoupitoulas  Street    163 

Teche,  Bayou   191 

Theatres- 
Academy  of  Music  159 

Crescent  Theatre    122 

First  Theatre  in  New  Orleans   56 

French  Opera  House    27 

Grand  Opera  House    105 

St.  Charles  Theatre,  Ruins  of  15S 

Tulane  Theatre   122 
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Trinity  Episcopal  Church    127 

Touro  Buildings   102 

Touro  Infirmary    142 

Tulane  Avenue  .  "   116 

Tulane  University  ,  ..126,  165 

Turnverein  Hall    165 

Union  Francaise,  Hall  of   67 

Unitarian  Church  of  Messiah    154 

Universities — 

Leland  University   .  126 

New  Orleans  University    125 

Straight  University    105 

Southern  University   153 

Tulane  University   126,  165 

Ursuline  Convent   76,  lt>6 

Ursuline  Nuns  . . . .  10,  28,  37,  26 

Vendetta  Alley      .  1« 

Voudou    67 

Washington  Artillery    155 

Washington  Cemetery    142 

Washington  Square    74 

Waveland  189 

West  End    172 

White  League,  Headquarters  of. ....  .  131 

Winter  School   121 


Young  Men's  Christian  Association. .  154 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association....  324 
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;The  Daily  Picayune 

Is  a  real  newspaper.  No  expense  is 
spared  in  producing  it.  Its  telegraphic 
service  is  unsurpassed.  Its  news  gath- 
erers cover  all  places  of  interest.  Its 
mechanical  appliances  are  modern  and 
the  best.  Its  staff  of  talented  writers 
and  artists  is  complete.  Daily,  includ- 
ing Sunday,  $12  a  year. 


The  Sunday  Picayune 

Is  a  household  treasure  of  news,  infor- 
mation and  literature,  illustrated  and 
tastefully  presented.  $2  00  a  year. 

The  Twice-a-Week  Picayune 

Is  peerless  as  a  country  family  news- 
paper and  literary  journal.  No  home 
should  be  without  it.  $1.00  a  year  out- 
side of  New  Orleans. 
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